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THE POACHER. 



. CHAPTER I. 

In which there is more Ale than Argwnent. 

It was on a blusterous windy night in the early part of 
Norember, 1812, that three men were on the high road near 
to the little vUla^ of Grassford, in the south oi Devonshire. 
The moon was nearly at the full, but the wild scud, and occa- 
sionally the more opaque clouds, passed over in such rapid 
succession, that it was rarely, and but for a moment or two, 
that the landscape was thrown into light and shadow ; and the 
wind, which was keen and piercing, bent and waved the leafless 
branches of the trees which were ranged along the hedge-rows, 
between which the road had been formed. 

The three individuals to whom we have referred appeared all 
of them to have been indulging too freely in the ale which was 
sold at the public-house about naif a mile from the village, and 
from which they had just departed. Two of them, however, 
comparatively speaking, sober, were assisting home, by their 
joint efforts, the third, who, supported between them, could 
with diMcultv use his legs. Thus did they continue on; the 
two swayed first on the one side of the road, and then on the 
other, by the weight of the third, whom they almost carried 
between them. At last they arrived at a bridge built over one 
of those impetuous streams so common in the county, when, 
as if by mutual understanding, for it was without si>eaking, 
the two more sober deposited the body of the third against the 
parapet of the brid^, and then for some time were silently 
occupied in recovennff their breath. One of the two who 
remanded leaning on tne parapet by the side of their almost 
lifeless companion was a man of about forty years of age, tall 
and slender, dressed in a worn-out black coat, and a pair of 
trowsers much too short for him, the original colour of which 
it would have been difficult to have surmised ; a sort of clerical 
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hat, equally the worse for wear, was on his head. AlthoTLgh 
his haDiUmeiits were mean, still there was something about his 
appearance which told of oetter days, and of having moved in 
a different sphere in society ; and such had been the case. 
Some years before he had been the head of a ^ammar-school, 
with a comfortable income ; but a habit of drmking had been 
his ruin, and he was now the preceptor of the village of Grass- 
ford, and gained his livelihood by instructing the children of 
the cottasrers for the small modicum of twopence a head per 
week. This unfortunate propensity to liquor remained with 
him; and he no sooner received his weekly stipend than he 
hastened to drown his cares, and the recollection of his former 
position, at the ale-house which they had just quitted. The 
second personage whom we shidl introduce was not of a cor- 
responding height with the other : he was broad, square-chested, 
and short— dressed in knee-breeches, leggings, and laced b9ots 
— his coat being of a thick fustian, and cut short like a shooting- 
jacket : his profession was that of a pedlar. 

" It's odd to me," said the pedlar, at last breaking silence, 
as he looked down upon the drunken man who lay at his feet, 
'* why ale should take a man off his legs ; they say that liquor 
gets into the head, not the feet." 

"WeU," replied the schoolmaster, who was much more 
inebriated than the pedlaj, "there's argument even in that; 
and, you see, the perpendicular deviation must arise from the 
head oeing too heavy, that's clear : and then, you see, the feet, 
from the centre of gravity being destroyed, oecome too light ; 
and if you put that and that together, why, a man can't stand. 
You understand my demonstration !" 

" It tooB heavy wet, that ale, and so I suppose it's all right;" 
replied the pedlar ; but still ale an't poured into the head or 
into the feet of a man, but into the internals, which are right 
in the middle of a man ; so, how do you make out your case, 
Mr. Fumess P " 

"Why, Byres, you talk of the residuum." 

"Never said a word about it; and, as I stand here, never 
even heard the word before." 

"Perhaps not: the residuum is, you see. Byres, what is 
left." 

" If that's residffuim, I didn't mean to say a word about it; 
there was none len, for you drained the pot." 

*^ Good Byres, you have never been to C9llege, that's clear. 
Now, observe, when a man pours down into his stomach a 
certain quantity of Uqaor, the spirituous or lighter part ascends 
to his head, and that makes his head heavy. Do you under- 
stand P" 
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^ No ; what's light oan't make things heayy." 

"Can't it?— you know nothing about the matter. Have 
you not a proof before you P ** replied the schoohnaster, 
reeling, and oatching hold of tiie parapet for support; "look 
at that unfortunate maa, who has yielded to excess." 

" Very true ; I see that he's drunk, but I want to kxiow how 
it is that he ^t drunk ?" 

" By drinkmg." 

"That I knew before." 

" Then whv ask any more questions ? Had we not better 
proceed, ana take him home to his expectant and unhappy 
wife ? - Tis a sad, sad thing, that a man should ' put an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brains.' '* 

" Half a pint will do that with Eushbrook '* repHed the 
pedlar^ "they say that he Was wounded on his bead, and that 
naif his brains are gone already, and thafs why he has a 
pension.^' 

"Yes, seventeen pounds a year; paid quarterly, without 
deduction, and only to walk tour miles to get it," replied 
Fumess ; "yet how misplaced is the liberali^ on the part of 
the ffovernment. Does he workp .No; he does nothing 
but mink and lie in bed all day, while 1 must be up early ana 
remain late, teaching the young idea at two-pence per week. 
Eriend Byres, * mercy is not itself which oft looks so.' Now, 
it is my opinion that it would be a kindness to this poor wretcn 
if we were to toss him, as he now is, over the bridge into the 
rushing sfoeam ; it would end all his troubles." 

"And save u33 the trouble of getting him home," replied 
Byres, who determined to humour his more inebriated com- 
panion. " Well, Mr. Fumess, I've no objection. Why should 
ne live P Is he not a sinecurist — one of the locusts who 
fatten on the sweat and blood of the people, as the Sunday 
paper says P Don't you remember my reading it this 
morning P" 

" Very true. Master Byres.'*i 

" What d'ye say, then r— shall we over with him P " 
^ " We must think a little," replied the schoolmaster, who put 
his hand up to his chin, and remamed silent for a minute or 
two. "No." resumed he, at last; "on second thoughts I 
cannot do it. He halves his beer with me. No pension— no 
beer ; that's a self-evident proposition and conclusion. It 
Were ingratitude on my put, and I cannot consent to your 
proposal," continued the schoolmaster; "nay, more. I will 
defend him against your murderous intentions to the very 
last." 

" Whyj Master Fumess, you must be somewh«t the worse 

B 3 
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for liquor youtself : fit was your proposal to throw him over 
the bridge, not mine." 

"Take care what you say," replied the schoolmaster; 
" would you accuse me of murder, or intent to murder ? " 

" No, not by no means— only you proposed heaving him over 
the bridge : 1 will say that." 

" Friend Byres, it's my opinion you'll sav anything but your 
prayers ; but in your present state I overlook it. Let us go 
on, or I shall have two men to carry home instead of one. 
Gome, now, take one of his arms, while I take the other, and 
raise nim up. It is but a quarter of a mile te the cottage." 

Bvres, who, as we observed, was by far the most sober of 
the two, did not think it worth his while to reply to the peda- 
gogue. After a few stamers on the part of the latter, their 
comrade was raised up and led away between them. 

The drunken man appeared to be so far aware of what was 
gping on, that he moved his legs mechanicidly, and in a short 
time they arrived at the^ cottage-door, which the pedagogue 
struck with his fist so as to make it rattle on its hinges. The 
door was opened by a tall, handsome woman, holding a candle 
in her hand. 

"I thought sOj" said she. shaking her head. "The old 
story : now he will be ill all night, and not get up till noon. 
What a weary life it is with a drunken husband. Bring him 
in, and thank you kindly for your trouble." 

"It has been hard work and hot work," observed the 
schoolmaster, sitting down in a chair, after they had placed 
their comrade on the bed. 

" Indeed, and it must be/' replied the wife. " Will you have 
a drop of small beer, Mr. rumess ?" 
^ " les, if you please, and so will Mr. Byres, too. What a 
pitv it is your oood man will not keep to small beer." 

Yes, mdeea," replied the wife, who went into the back 
premises, and soon returned with a quart mug of beer. 

The schoolmaster emptied half the mug, and then handed it 
to the pedlar. 

" And my little friend Joey, fast asleep, I'll warrant?" 

" Yes, poor child, and so should I have been by this time; 
the clock has gone twelve." 

" Well, Mrs. Rushbrook, I wish you a good night. Gome, 
Mr. Byres, Mrs. Rushbrook must want to be in bed." 

" Good night, Mr. Fumess, and good night, sir, and many 

The schoolmaster and pedhur auitted the cottage. Mrs. 
Rushbrook, after haying watehed them for a minute, carefully 
dosed the door. 
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They're ffone now," said she, as she tmned to her hnsband. 

What would haye created much astonishment could anybody 
ebe have witnessed it, as soon as his wife had snoken, Kush- 
brook immediately sprang upon his feet, a fine-looking man, 
six feet in height, very erect in his bearing, — ^and provea to be 
perfectly sober. . 

"Jane, my dear," said he, "there neyer was sucb a night : 
but I must DC Quick, and lose no time. Is my gun ready P" 

" Eyerything^s ready ; Joey is lyin^ down on nis bed, but all 
ready dressed, and he awakes in a mmute." 

" Call him, then, for there is no time to lose. That drunken 
fool, Fumess, proposed throwing me oyer the bridge. It was 
lucky for them that they did not try it, or I should haye been 
obliged to settle them both, that they might tell no tales. 
Where's Mum?" 

" In the wash-house. Til brinsr him and Joey directly." 

The wife left the room, while Kushbrook tool down his gun 
and ammunition, and prepared himself for his expedition. In 
a minute or two a shepherd's dog, which had been released 
from the wash-house, made his appearance, and quietly lay 
down close to his master^s feet; it was soon followed by 
Mrs. K, accompanied by Joey, a thm, meagre-looking boy, of 
about twelye years old. yery small for his age, but apparently 
as actiye as a cat, and with energy corresponding. No one 
would haye thought he had been roused from his sleep ; there 
was no yawning or weariness of motion — on the contrary, his 
lari^re eye was as bright as an eagle's, as he qmetly, althoug^h 
quickly, proyided himself with a sack, which he threw oyer his 
shoulders, and a coil of line, which he held in his hancL waiting 
until his father was ready to start. The wife put out the lights, 
softly opened the cottage door, looked well round, and then 
returned to her husband, who, dying a low whistle, as a sum- 
mons to Joey and the dog, walked out of the door. Not a 
word was spoken— the door was softly shut to~^and the trio 
crept stealthily away. 
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CHAPTER n. 

In wbicli the Hero of tlic tale is fonnally introdnced. 

Bbix)B2! we proceed with our narratiye, perhaps it will he 
hetter to explain what may appear very strange to the Jreader. 
Joseph Rusnhrook, who has just left the cottaj^e with his son 
and nis dog^ was horn in the Tillage in which he was then re- 
siding. During his younger dam some forty years previous 
to his present mtroduction to the reader^ the law was not so 
severe, or the measures taken against poachers so strong as 
they were at the period of which we write. In Ms youth he 
had been very fond of carrying a ^un— as his father had been 
before him— but he never was discovered; and after having 
poached for many years, and gained a perfect knowledge of the 
country for miles round, he was persuaded, in a fit of semi- 
intoxication, at a neighbouring fair, to ennst in a marching 
regiment. He had not been more than three months at the 
dep6t when he was ordered out to India, wll^e he remained 
eleven years before he was recalled. He had scarcely been six 
months in England, when the exigency of the war demanded 
the services of the regiment in the Mediterranean, where he 
remained for twelve years, and having received a severe wound 
in the head, he was then pensioned o£P and discharged. He 
resolved to return to his native village, and settle down quietly, 
hoping by moderate laboxu: and his pension, to gain a comfort- 
able uving. On his return he was hardlv known ; many had 
emigrated to a foreign clime ; many had oeen tran^orted for 
offences against the laws, particularly for the offence of poach- 
ing : and as most of his former allies had been so employed, he 
found himself almost a stranger where he expected to meet 
with friends. The property also about the village had changed 
hands. People recollected Squire So and So, and the Baronet, 
but now their lands were held by wealthy manufacturers or 
retired merchants. All was new to Joe Rushbrook, and he 
felt himself anywhere but at home. Jane Ashley, a very beau- 
tiful youn^ woman, whp was in service at the Hall, the mansion 
appertainmg to the adjacent property, and the daughter of one 
of his earliest friends, who had been transported for poaching; 
was almost the only one who could talk to him after his ab- 
sence of twenty-four years ; not that she knew the people at 
the time, for sne was then an infant, but she had grown up 
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with them after Joe had left^ and could narrate anecdotes of 
them, and what had been thenr eventual destmies. Jane having 
been the daiu;hter of a man who had been transnorted for poach- 
inff, was to Joe a sort of recommendation, ana it ended in his 
taJnng her for his wife. They had not been long settled in 
their cottage before Joe's former propensities returned; in 
fact, he comd not be idle, he had earned a mnsket too lon^, 
and had lived such a life of excitement in the service of his 
conntry, that he found it impossible to exist without shooting 
at sometiiing. All his former love of pc^chmjB^ came strong 
upon him, and his wife, so far &om diecking him, encouraged 
lum in his feelings. The consequence was, that two years after 
his marriage, Joe Rushbrook wasthe most determined poacher 
in the county. Although often suspected, he had never been 
detected ; one great cause of this was his appearing to be such 
ft drunkard, a plan hit upon by his wife, who had observed that 
drunken men were not suspected of being poachers. This 
scheme had therefore been hit upon, and very successfolly : for 
proving before a magistrate that a man was carried home dead 
drunk and speechless at midnight, was auite as good an alibi 
as could be brought forward. Joe Rushorook had, therefore, 
the credit of being a worthless drunken fellow, who lived upon 
his pension and what his wife could earn ; but no one had an 
idea that he was not only earnins his livelihood, but laying by 
money from his successful night labours. Not that Joe didnot 
like a drop occasionally— on the contrary, he would sometimes 
drink freelv; but, generally speaking, the wounds in his head 
were oompmned oi, and he would, if the wind was fresh and 
set in the right quarter, contrive to be carried home on the 
night in which he had most work to do. Such was the case, 
as we have represented in the first chapter. ^ 

Little Joey, who, as the reader may anticipate, will be our 
future hero, was bom the first year after marriage, and was 
their only child. He was a auiet, thoughtful, reflective boy 
for his years, and had imbibed his fathers love of walking out 
on a dark night to an extraordmary de^e : it was strange to 
see how much j>rudence there was, mmgled with the love of 
adventure, in this lad. True it is, his father had trained him 
early, first to examine the snares and conceal the game, which 
a little shrimp like Joey could do, without being suspected to 
be otherwise employed than in picking blackberries. Before 
he was seven years old, Joev could set a springe as well as his 
father, and was well versed in. all the mystery and art of un- 
lawful taking of game. Indeed, he was very valuable to his 
father, and could do what his father could not have ventured 
upon without exciting suspicion. It was, perhaps, from his 
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oonstant yigilfl, that the Httle boy was bo small in size ;^ at all 
events, his diminutiye size was the caase of there being no 
suspicion attached to him. Joey went very regularly to the 
day-school of Mr. Fumess ; and although often up the best 
part of the nii^t, he was one of the best and most dilieent of 
the scholars. rTo one could have supposed that the little fair- 
haired, gniet-lookmg boy, who was so busy with his books or 
his wntmg, could have been out half the night on a perilous 
excursioiL for such it was at the time we are speaking of. It 
need hturdly be obseryed that Joey had learned one important 
lesson, which was to be tilent; not even Mum. the dog, who 
could not speak^ was more secret or more faithful. 

It is astonishmg how much the nature and disposition of a 
child may be altered bv early tuition. Let a child be always 
with its nurse, even under the guidance of a mother, regularly 
brought up as children usually are, and it will continue to be 
a chud, and even childish, aft^ childhood is gone. But take 
the same child, put it by deerees in situations of peril, requiring 
thought and obseryation Beyond its years, accustom it to 
nightly vigils, and to watching, and to hold its tongue, and it is 
astonishing how the mind of that child, however much its body 
may suffer, will develop itself so as to meet the demand upon 
it. Thus it is with laos who are sent early to sea> and thus it 
was with little Joey. He was a man in some points, although 
a child in others. He would play with his companions, lan^h 
as loudly as the others, but stiu he would never breathe a hmt 
of what was his father's employment. He went to church 
every Sunday, as did his father and mother \ for they considered 
that poaching was no crime, althoug[h punished as such by the 
laws ; and he, of course, considered it no crime, as he only did 
what his father and mother wished. Let it not be thought, 
therefore, that the morals of our little hero were affected by his 
father's profession, for such was not the case. 

Having entered into this necessary explanation, we will now 
proceed. No band of North American Indians could have 
observed a better trail than that kept by our little party. 
Eushbrook walked first, followed by our hero and the dog 
Mum. Not a word was spoken ; thev continued their route 
over grass-hinds and plou^ed fields, keeping in the shade of 
the hedge-rows : if Rusnbrook stopped for awhile to reconnoitre, 
so did Joey, and so did Mum, at their relative distances, until 
the march was resumed. Eor three miles and a half did they 
thus continue, until they arrived at a thick cover. The wind 
whistled through the branches of the bare trees, chiefiy oak and 
ash ; the cold, damp fog was now stationary, and shroaded 
them as they proceeded cautiously by the beaten track in the 
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off, in case they fell in with another of the wires. Rushbrook 
tben proceeded to huainess, for he well knew that the gun 
would he set where the pheasants were moat accnstomed to 
Toost : he put a small charge of powder in his fowlinff-piece, 
that, being so near, he might not shatter the birds, and brcause 
the noise of the report would be much less ; walking under an 
oak-tree he aeon discovered the round black masses which the 
bodies of the roosting pheasants presented between him and 
the sky, and raising nis piece, he tired ; a heavy bound ou the 
earth near his feet followed the discha^ ; Joey tben slipped 
forward and put the pheasant into Ms bag; another and 
another shot, and every shot brought an increase to Joey's load. 
Seventeen were already in it when Mum Rave a low growl. 
This was the signal for people bebg near. Ilushbrook snapped 
his finger ; the dog came forward to his side and stood motion- 
less, with ears anotail erect. In a minute's time was heard the 
rustling of bianches as the party forced their w^ throurii the 
underwood. Hnshbrook stood still, waiting the signal from 
Mum, for the dog bad been taught, if the panies advancing had 
another dog witn them, always to ruse his fore-feet up to 
Busbbrook^ knees, but not otherwise; Mum made no such 
sign, and then Ilushbrook lay down in the brushwood, his 
motions being closely followed oy his son and bia dog. 

Voices in whispers were now heard, and the forms of two 
men with guns were to be seen not fonr yards from where they 
veie lying. "Soioewhen about her^ I'll airear," sud one. 
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''Yes, I think so; bat it may be farther on — the wind has 
brought down the soond." — " Veij true, let* s follow them, and 
they may fall back upon the spnng-gun." The parties then 
advanced into the cover, and were soon out of sight : affcer a 
time, Rushbrook held his ear to the wind, and, satisfied that all 
was safe, moved homewards, and amved without further 
adventure, having relieved Joej of the heavy sack as soon as 
they were in the open fields. 

At three o'clock in the morning, he tapped at the back door 
of the cottage. Jane opened it, and the spoils of the night 
having been put away in a secret place, they were all soon in 
bed and fast asleep. 



CHAPTER m. 

Train a Ch&d in fhe Way he sbould go, and he wiU not depart from it. 

It is an old saying, that "if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves," and it would have been of very little 
use for Rushbrook to take the game if he had not had the 
means of disposing of it. In tms point. Byres, the pedlar, 
was a valuable accessanr. Byres was a radical knave, who 
did not admire hard work. At first he took up the profession 
of bricklaver's labourer, one that is of a nature onl^ affording 
occasionaf work and moderate wages. He did this that he 
mi^ht apply to the parish for relief, and do nothing for the 
major poition of the year. But even a few months' work would 
not suit him, and subsequently he gained his sustenance by 
carrying on his head a large basket of crockery, and disposing 
of his wares among the cottagers. At last he took out a ped- 
lar's licence — ^perhaps one of the most dangerous pennits ever 
allowed by a government, and which has been the cause of 
much of the ill-wiil and discontent fomented among the lower 
classes. Latterly, the cheapness of printing and easiness of 
circulation have rendered the profession of less consequence : 
twenty years ago the village ale-houses were not providfed with 
newspapers; it was an expense never thought of; the men 
went to drink their beer and talk over the news of the vicinity, 
and if there was a disturbance in any other portion of the 
United Kingdom, the fact was onlv gained by rumour, and 
that vaguely and lon^ after it had taken place. But when the 
pedlar Byres made his appearance, which he 9t last did« weekly 
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or oftener, as it might happen, there waa a mat change ; he 
was the party who supplied information, and, in oonsequence, 
he was always welcome, and looked npon as an oracle ; the 
best seat near the fire was reserved for him, and having 
deposited his pack upon the table or in a comer, he would then 
produce the Pr()ptf//^, or some other publication full of treason 
and blasphemy, and read it aloud for the benefit of the labourers 
assembled. A few months were more than suf&cient to pro- 
duce the most serious effects : — ^men who had worked cheerfully 
through the day, and retired to bed satisfied with their lo^ 
and thankful that work was to be obtained, now remained at 
the publiC'house, canvassing the conduct oi government, and, 
leavmg their resort, satisfied in their own minds that they 
were uL-used, harshly treated^ and in bitter bondage. If they 
met their superiors, those very parties to whom they were 
indebted for employment, there was no respect shown to them 
as formerly — or if so, it was sullen and forced acknowledgment. 
The church was gnwiuall^ deserted— the appearance of the 
pastor was no longer a signal for every hat to be lifted from 
the head; on the contrary, dovs of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age would fean ajgainst the church, or the walU^ ot the 
churchyard, with their hands in both pockets, and a sort of 
leer upon their faces, as though they d^ed the pastor on his 
appearance — and there would they remain outside during the 
service, meeting, unquailed and without blushing, his eyes, 
cast upon them as he came out again. Such was the state of 
things in the villa^ of Grassford in one year after the pedlar 
had added it to his continual rounds — and Byres was a great 
favourite, for he procured for the women what they com- 
missioned hiin to obtain — supplied the girls with ribbons and 
gewgaws— and trusted to a considerable extent. ^ His re- 
appearance was always anxiously looked for; he lived scot- 
free at the public-house, for he brought so much custom, and 
was the occasion of the drinking of so much ale^ that the land- 
lord considered his coming as a god-send. His box of ware 
was well supplied in the summer months, for the fine weather 
was the time for the wearing of gay ribbons ; but in the winter 
he travelled more to receive orders, or to cury away the game 
supplied to him by the poachers, with whom he was in league. 
Had his box been examined during the diooting season, it 
would have been found loaded with pheasants, not with trinkets 
and ribbons. It need hardly be observed after this, that Byres 
was the party who took off the hands of Bushbrook all the 

fame which he procured, and which he had notice to call fpr 
efore daylight, generallv the second morning after it had been 
obtained; for Aushbrooi was too cautious to trust Byres with 
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his secret, that of never g[oiii^ out of a ni^ht without haviiM| 
previously pretended intoxication, and havmg suffered himself 
to be led or carried home. 

Our readers will acknowledge that little Joey was placed in 
a very dangerous position ; it is true that he was not aware 
that he was doing wrong in assisting his father ; nevertheless, 
being a reflective Doy, it did sometimes occur to him that it 
was odd that what was right should be done so secretly ; and 
hciittempted to make out liow it was that the birds that flew 
about everywhere, and appeared to belong to everv one, might 
not be shot in the open day. He knew that the laws forbade 
it ; but he inquired of himself why such laws should be. Joey 
had heard but one side of the question, and was therefore 
puzzled. It was fortunate for him that the pastor of the parish, 
although he did not reside in it, did at least once a week call 
in at Mr. E.'s school, and examine the boy. Mr. Eumess, who 
was always sober during the school hours, was very proud of 
these visits, and used to i)oint out little Joey as his most 
promising scholar. This induced the pastor to take more 
immediate notice of our hero, and the commendation which he 
received, and the advice that was bestowed upon him, was 
probably the fi^eat cause vrhj Joey did attend assiduously to 
his lessons, which his otherwise vagrant life would have disin- 
clined him to do ; and also kept a character for honestv and 
good principle, which he reauy deserved. Indeed, his lather 
and mother, setting aside poaching, and the secrecy resorted 
to in consequence, were by no means bad examples in the ordi- 
nary course of life : they did to their neighbours as they would 
be aone by. were fair and honest in their dealings, and inva- 
riably inculcated probity and a regard to truth on their son. 
This may appear anomalous to many of our readers, but there 
are many strange anomalies in this world. It may therefore 
be stated, in a very few words, that although our little hero 
had every chance of eventuallv following the road to ruin, yet« 
up to the present time, he had. not entered it. 

Such was the life led by little Joev for three years subse- 
quent to our introduction of him to the reader: every day he 
became more useful to his father; latterly he had not attended 
school but in the forenoon, for, as we have before observed, 
Joey could, from his diminutive size and unsuspicious appear- 
ance, do much that his father would not have ventured to 
attempt. He was as well versed in the art of snaring as his 
father, and sauntering like a child about the fields and hedge- 
rows, would examine his nooses, take out the game, and hide 
it till he could bring it home. Sometimes he would go out at 
night attended only by Mum, and the dog would invaiiably 
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giye bim mute notice, by simply standing with liis ears and 
tail erect, when the keepers nad discovered the snares, and 
were lying in wait for the poacher, to lay hold of him when he 
came to ascertain his success. Even in such a case, Joey yery 
offcen would not retreat, but crawling on his stomach, would 
arrive at the snare, and take out the ammal without the keepers 
perceiving him, for their eyes were invariably directed to the 
horizon, watchmg the appearance of some stout figure of a 
man, wliile Joey crawled along bearing away the prize unseen. 
At other times, Joey would reap a rich harvest in the broad 
day, by means of his favourite same-cock. Having put on the 
ammal his steel spurs, he would plunge into the thickest of the 
cover, and selecting some small spot of cleared ground for the 
combat, would throw down his gallant bird, ana conceal hhn- 
self in the brushwood ; the game-cock would immediately 
crow, and his challenge was immediately answered by the pug- 
nacious male pheasant, who flew down to meet him : the com- 
bat was short, for the pheasant was soon pierced with the 
sharp steel of his adversary, and as one antagonist fell dead, 
again would the game-cock crow, and his challenge be accepted 
bv another. In an hour or two the small arena was a field of 
blood : Joey would creep forward, put his victorious cock into 
his bag together with his many dead adversaries, and watch an 
opportunity for a safe retreat. 

Such was the employment of our hero : and although suspi- 
cion had offcen been attached to his father, none had an icfea 
that there had been a violation of the laws on the part of the 
son, when an event took place which changed our hero's 
destiny. 



CHAPTER IV. 

in which the Author has endeavoured, with ali Ub Power, to suit the 

present Taste of the Public. 

We have said that Byres was the receiver of the game obtained 
by Kushbrook. It so happened, that in these accounts Bvres 
had not adhered to his dutv towards his neighbour : in fact, 
he attempted to over-reach, out without success, and m>m that 
time Byres became Rusnbrook's determined, but secret, 
enemv. Some months had passed since their disageeement, 
jBOid there was a mutual mistrust (as both men were equally 
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reveogeful in their tempers), when they hapnened to meet late 
on a Saturday night at the ale-house, which was their usual 
resort. Pumess the schoolmaster was there ; ho and many 
others had already drunk too much ; all were boisterous and 
noisy. A few of the wives of those drinking were waiting 
patiently and sorrowfully outside, their arms folded in then: 
aprons as a defence i^amst the cold, watching for their hus- 
bands to come out, that they might coax them home before 
the major part of the week's earnings had been spent in liquor. 
Byres had the paper in his hand— he had taken it from the 
schoolmaster, who was too far gone to read it, and was 
declaiming loudly against all governments, monarchy, and laws 
— when a stranger entered the tap-room where they were all 
assembled. Rushbrook was at the time sitting down, intend- 
ing quietly to take a pint and walk home, as he had too much 
respect for the Sabbath to follow his profession of poacher on 
the morning of that day : he did not intend, therefore, to resort 
to his usuaTcustom of pretending to be intoxicated ; but when 
the stranger came in, to his ^reat surprise he observed a glance 
of recos^nition between him and Byres, after which they 
appeared as if they were perfect strangers. Rushbrook watched 
them carefully, but so as not to let them perceive he was so 
doing, when a oeckon from the stranger to Byres was again 
made. Byres continued to read the paper and to harangue, 
but at the same time took an opportunity of making a signal 
in reply. There was something m the stranger's appearance 
which told Rushbrook that he was employed as a keeper, or 
something in that way, for we often single out our enemies by 
instinct. That there was mischief in the wind Rushbrook felt 
sure, and his heart misgave him — the more so, as occasionally 
the eyes of both were turned towards him. After a little 
reflection, Rushbrook determined to feign intoxication, as he 
had so often done before: he called tor another pint, for 
some time talked very loud, and at last laid his head on the 
table ; after a time he lifted it up again, drank more, and then 
fell back on the bench. Bv degrees the companv thinned, 
until there was no one left out the schoolmaster, the pedlar, 
and the stranger. The schoolmaster, as usual, offered to assist 
the pedlar in helping Rushbrook to his cottage; but Byres 
replied that he was busy^ and that he need not wut for Rush- 
brook : the friend he had with him would assist him in taking 
home the drunken man. The schoolmaster reeled home, leav- 
ing the two together. They sat down on the bench, not far 
from Rushbrook, who appeared to them to be in the last stage of 
inebrietv. Their conversation was easily overheard. The pedlar 
stated tnat he had watched several nights^ but never could find 
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vhen Bosbbrook left his cottage, but he luul traeed the boT more 

thui once ; that B. had prombea to hare fame ready for him on 
Tuesday, uiil would go out oo Monday night for it. In short, 
Btuhbiook discovered that Byres naa about to betray him (o 
the man, whom, in the course of tbeir oasversatioii, he found 
out to be a game-keeper newly hired b^ the lord of tae manor. 
After awhile they broke up. Byres having promised to join the 
keeper in his eipedition, aod to assist ia secaiing his former 
all^ Having made these arrangemenla, they then took bold 
of Kushbrook by the anas, end, shakioK him to rouse him as 
much 03 tbey could, they led him borne to the eottage, and left 
him in chajge of his w:fe. As soon as the door was closed, 

&ehbrook'B long repressed anger could no longer be restrained ; 
started on his feet, and striking bis fiat on tbe table so as t4) 
terrify bis wife, swore that the pedlar should pay dear tor his 
peaching. Upon his ^wife's demanding an eiplanation, Eush- 
brook, in a few buiried sentences, explained the whole. Jane, 
however she might agree with bm in his indignation, like all 
women, sbaddered at ihe thought of shedding blood. She per- 
•oaded her husband to so to bed. He consented ; but he slept 
not : be had but one feeung, which was vengeance towards the 
traitor. When revenge entei^ into tbe breast of a man wbo 
has lived peaceably at nome, Sercelv aa he may be impelled b; 
the passion, he stops short at thejaeii of shedding blixid. But 
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but this Bushbrook would not consent to. He told her that 

he was determined to show them that he was not to be driven 

off his beat, and would make Byres believe on Tuesday night 

that he hod been out on the Mond^night. Busbbrook's object 

was to have ameetingwithBjreBjd possible, ^ooe, to taihim 

witbbistreaohery, ana then to take summary vengeance. Aware 

that Byres slept at the ale-house, he yreai down there a little 
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before dark, and told him thai; he intended goin^ Out on that 
night ; that it would be better if, instead of comine on Tues- 
day^ he were to meet him at a comer of one of the cofers. 
which he described, at an hour agreed upon, when he would 
make over to him the game which he might have procured. 
Byres, who saw in this an excellent and easj method of trap- 
ping Eushbrook, consented to it, intending to inform the keeper, 
sotnat he should meet Bushbrook. The time of meeting was 
airau^d for two o'clock in the morning. Bushbrook was 
certam that Byres would leave the ale-house an hour or two 
before the time proposed, which would be more than sufficient 
for his giving information to the keeper. He therefore remained 
quietly at home till twelve o'clock, when he loaded his ^^nn, imd 
went out without Joey or the dog. £[is wife perceiving: this, 
was convinced that he had not gone out with the intention to 
poach, but was pursuing his scheme of rctenge. She watched 
nim after he leit the cottage, and observed that he had gone 
down in the direction of the ale-house ^ and she was afraid that 
there would be mischief between him and Bvres^ and she 
wakened Joey, desiring him to foUow and watch nis father, and 
do all he could to prevent it. ^ Her communication was made 
in such a hurried manner, that it was difficult for Joejix) know 
what he was to do, except to watch his father's motions, and 
see what took place. This Joey perfectly understood, and he 
was off in an instant, followed, as usual, by Mum. ana taking 
with him his sack. Onr hero crept softly down the pathway, 
in the direction of the ale-house. The night was dark, for tne 
moon did not rise uutil two or three hours before the morning 
broke, and it was bitterly cold : but to darkness and cold Joey 
had been accustomed, and although not seen himsdf . there was 
no object could move without being scanned by his clear vision. 
He gained a hedge close to the ale-house. Mum wanted to go 
on, oy which Joey knew that his father must be lurking some- 
where near to him : he pressed the dog down with his hand, 
crouched himself, and watched. In a few minutes a dark figure 
was perceived by Joey to emerge from the ale-house, and walk 
hastily over a tumip-neld behind the premises : it had ^^ed 
about half over, when another form, which Joey recognized as 
his father's, stealthily followed after the first. Joev waited a 
little time, and was then, with Mum, on the steps of both ; for 
a mile and a half each party kept at their relative distances, 
until they came near a forze bottom, which was about six 
hnudred yards from the cover ; then the steps of Bushbrook 
were quickened, and those of Joey in proportion ; the conse- 
quence was, that the three parties rapidly neared each other. 
Byres— for it was he who IM quittea the ale-house— walked 
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along leisurely, haying no snspicion that he was followed. 
KusEbrook was now within fifteen yards of the pedlar, and 
Joey at even less distance from his father, when he heard the 
lock of his father's gun click as he cocked it. 

'* Father," said Joey^ not over loud, "don't — ^** 

*' Who's there P " cned the pedlar, turning round. The only 
reply was the flash and report of the gun; and the pedlaor 
dropped among the furze. 

father! — ^father! — what hare you doneP" exclaimed 
Joe}^ coming up to him. 

"lou here, Joey!" said Eushbrook. "Why are you 
here?" 

" Mother sent me," replied Joey. 

" To be evidence against me," replied his father, in wrath. 

" Oh no ! — ^to stop you. What have you done, father ?" 

"What I almost wish I had not aone now," replied he, 
mournfully ; " but it is done, and ^" 

"And what, father?" 

"I am a murderer, I suppose," replied Hushbrook. "He 
would have 'peached, Joey— *nave had me transported, to work 
in chains for the rest of my days, merely for taking a few 
pheasants. Let us go home ;" but Rushbrook did not move, 
although he proposed so doing. He leant upon his gun, with 
his eyes fixed in the direction where Byres had fallen. 

Joey stood by him — for nearly ten minutes not a word was 
spoken. At last Eushbrook said — 

"Joey, my boy. I've killed many a man in my time, and I 
have thought nothing of it ; I slept as sound as ever the next 




up to him, boy—you are not afraid to meet him — and see if he 
be dead." 

Joey, althbugh generally speaking fear was a stranger to 
him, did, however, fed afraid : his hands had often been dyed 
with the blood of a hare or oi a bird, but he had not vet seen 
death in his fellow-creatures. He aavanced slowly ana tremu- 
lously through the dark towards the furze-bush m which the 
body laid ; Mum followed, raising first one naw and pausing 
then the other, and as they came to the hoay, the dog raised 
his head and gave such a mournful howl, that it induced our 
hero to start back again After a time Joey recovered himself 
and again advanced to the body. He leant over it, he could 
distiug[uish but the form ; he listened, and not the slightest 
breatmng was to be heard ; he whispered the pedlar's name, 

c 
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but there was no repl^ ; he put his hand upon his breast, and 
removed it reeking with warm blood. 

"Father, he must be dead, quite dead/' whispered Joey, 
who returned trembling. " What shall we do P" 

" We must go home/' replied Rushbrook ; " this is a bad 
night's work; ' and, without exchanging another word until 
their arrival, Eushbrook and Joey prooeeded back to the 
cottage, followed by Mum* 



CHAPTER V. 

Hie Sins of the Father axe visited upon the Child. 

Jane had remained in a state of pn^eat anxiety during her 
husband's absence, watching and listening to everv sound; 
every five minutes raising the latch of the door, ana looking 
out, h9ping to see him return. As the time went on, her 
alarm increased ; she laid her head down on the table and 
wept; she could find no consolation, no alleviation of her 
anxiety; she dropped down on her knees and prayed. 

She was still appealing to the Most High, when a blow on 
the door announced her husband's return. There was a sulken 
gloom over his countenance as he entered: he threw his gun 
carelessly on one side, so that it fell, and rattled against the 
paved floor ; and this one act was to ner ominous of evil. He 
sat down without speaking; falling back in the chair, and 
lifting his eyes up to the rafters above, he appeared to be in 
de ep th ought, and unconscious of her presence. 

/niVliat nas happened?" inquired his wife, trembling as sh6 
laid her hand on nis shoulder. 

" Don't speak to me now," was the reply. 

" Joey." said the frightened woman in a whisper, " what has 
he done P " 

Joey answered not, but raised his hand, red with the blood 
which was now dried upon it. 

Jane uttered a faint cry, dropped on her knees, and covered 
her face, while Joey walked into the back kitchen, and busied 
himself m removing the traces of the dark deed. 

A quarter of an nour had elapsed— Joey had returned, and 
taken his seat upon his low stool, and not a word had been 
exchanged. 
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There certainly is a foretaste of the faiore punishment which 
awaits crime ^ for how dreadfdl were the feelings of those who 
were now sittmg down in the cottage ! Roshbrook was CTidentiy 
stupified from excess of feeling: firsl the strong excitement 
which had urged him to the deed ; and now from the re-action 
the prostration of mental power which had succeeded it. 
Jane dreaded the present and the future— whicheyer way she 
turned her eyes the gibbet was before her— the clanking of 
chains in her ears : in her yision of the future, scorn, misery, 
and remorse — she Mt only for her husband. Joey, poor boy, 
he felt for both. Even the dog showed, as he looked up into 
Joey's face, that he was aware that a foul deed had been done. 
The silence which it appeared none would venture to break, 
was at last dissolvea ]bi7 the dock of the village church 
solenmly striking two, Thev all started up— it was a warning 
— ^it reminded them of the oell tolling for the dead — of time 
and of eternity : but time present quickly effaced for the 
moment other ideas ; jes, it was time to act ; in four hours 
more it would be dayhght, and the blood of the murdered man 
would appeal to his feUow-men for vengeance. The sun would 
light them to the deed of darkness — ^the body would be brought 
home— the magistrates would assemble— and who nould be 
the party suspected? 

"Meitnful Heaven!" exdaimed Jane, "what can be done?'* 

" There is no proof," muttered B;ushDrook. 

'' Yes, there is," observed Joey, "I left my bag there, when 
I stooped down to " 

" Silence ! " cried Rushbrook. " Yes," continued he bitterly 
to his wife, "this is your doin|[: you must send the boy after 
me, and now there wiU be emenoe against me; I shall owe 
my death to you." 

"Oh, say not so! say^ not so!" replied Jane, falling down 
on her knees, and weeping bitterl^r as she buried her face in 
his lap ; " but there is yet time," cried she, starting up; " Joey 
can go and fetch the bag. You will, Joey : won't you, dear? 
you are not afraid— you are innocent." 

" B^ter leave it where it is, mother." replied Joey, calmly. 

Rushbrook looked up at his son with surprise ; Jane caught 
him bv the arm ; she felt convinced the boy had some reason 
for what he said— probably some plan that would ward^ off 
suspicion— yet how could that be^ it was evidence against 
them, and after looking eamesl^ at the boy^s face, she 
dropped his arm. " Why so, Joey r " said she, with apparent 
calmness 

" Because," replied Joey, " I have been thinking about it all 
this time ; I am innocent, and therefore I do not mmd if thev 

c3 
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snppoM me pniltr. The big ii known to be mine— the gnu I 
must tliraw into a ditch two fields off. You muBt give me 
some money, if ;pa have any ; if not, I nuut go without it ; 
but there is no tune to be lost. I mo^ be off and awa; from 
here in ten minutes : to-moirow oak everf one if the; bate 
aeen or beard of me, oecanse I bare left the house some time 
during the night. I shall have a good start before that ; 
besides, the; may not find the pedlar fot a day or tiro, 
perhapa; at all events, not till some time afl«r I am gone: 
and then, you see, mother, the bag which is found by him, asa 
tiie gun m the ditch, will make them think it is me who killed 
bim; but tbey will not be able to make out whether I killed 
him by accident, and ran away bora fear, or wbetjier I did it 
on nnniose. So now, mother, that's my plan, for it will save 

" And I shall nerer see yon again, mychihl!" relied his 

Aother. 

"That's as may be. Tou may eo away from here after a 
time, mothcz, when the thing hae blown over. Cotae, mother, 
there is no tone to loee."< 

" SmbbtoA, what say you— what think yon F" said Jane to 
her husband. 

"Whj, Jane, at all erents, the be lave left vs. for, 

yon see, I UAd Bvres, and I've nc tmt he told the 

keener, if he met him, that I should oey with me. I 

ilid it to deceive bim ; and, as sure as re, they will bare 

^t bOT up as eridence acainst his fi 

"To De sure they will ''cried Joey: "and what conldl do? 
I due not — I don't think I could — t«ll a lie ; uid yet 1 would 
not 'peadi upon Mher, neither. What can I do — but be out 
ofthewvf 

" That's the truth— away with you, then, my boy, and take 
ft fatiier'B blessing with rou— a guilty fath^'s, it is true ; God 
forgire me. Jane, gire oim all tne money jou hare ; lose not 
a mtauent : quick, woman, quick." And Kushbrook appeared 
to be in an agonr. 

Jane hsstenea to the cupboard, opened a small box, and 
poured the ccmtenU into the hands of Joey. 

"Farewell, my boy," said Bushbrook; "your father thanks 
yon." 

"Hearen preserve yon, my child!" cried Jane, embracing 
him, as the tears rained down her cheeks. " You will write- 
no! you must not — mercy! — mercy !— I shall never see bioi 
again ! "—and the mother fainted on tlii; floor. 

The tears rose in our hero's eyes as he beheld the condition 
of his poor mother. Once more he grasped his father's hand ; 
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and then, Gatching up the gtm, he went oat at the back 
door, andf driving back the dog. who would have followed him^ 
Blade oyer the fields as fast as nis legs conld carry him. 



CHAPTEEYI. 

"The World before him, where to choose.*' 

We have no donbt bat many of our readers have occasionally, 
when on a jqnmey, come to where the road dfyides into two, 
forking out in different directions. an<^ the road being new to 
them, nave not known which of the two branches they ought 
to take. This h^pens, as it often does, in a novel, to be oar 
case just now. ^ Shall we fdlow little Joey, or his father and 
mother P— that is the question. We believe that when a road 
does thus divide, the widest of the two branches is generallv 
selectedjui being supoosed to be the continuation of the hish 
road. We shall ourselves act upon that principle ; and, as the 
hero of the tale is of more consequence than characters acces- 
sory, we shall follow up the fortunes of little Joey. As soon 
as our hero had deposited the gun so that it might be easilv 
discovered by any one passing by, he darted into the high 
road, and went off with all the speed that he was capable of, 
and it was not yet light when he found himself at least ten 
miles from his native village. As the day dawned, he quitted 
the high road, and took to the fields, keeping a parallel course, 
so as 10 still increase his distance ; it was not until he had 
made fifteen miles^ that^ finding himself exhausted, he sat down 
to recover himself. 

From the time that he had leffc the cottage until the present, 
Joey h9.d had but one overwhelming idea in his head, which 
was^ to escape. from pursuit, and by his absence to save his 
father from suspicion; but now that he had effected that pur- 
pose, and was m a state of quiescence, other thoughts rushed 
upon his mind. Mrst, the scenes of the last few hours pre- 
sented themselves in rapid array before him— he thought of 
the dead man, and he looked at his hand to ascertain if the 
bloody marks had been effaced ; and then he thought of his. 
poor mother's state when he quitted the cottage^ and the 
remembrance made him weep bit^rly : his own P9sition came 
next upon him^— a boy^ twelve years of age, adrift upon the 



Torld— how was he to lire— what wu he to do f Thia m- 

minded bim that his mother had ^Ten him money ; he put hia 

hand into hispoclet, and pnlled it out to asceitain what ho 

' possessed. He had £1. 1m. ; to him a large som, and it was 

all in silver. As he hecame more composed, he began to 

reflect upon what he had better do ; where shoiild he go to F — 

London. It was a long wa;, he knew, bat the farther he was 

away from home, the better. Sfisides, he had heard much of 

Iioudon, and that ever; one got employment there. Joey 

resolfed that he would eo to London ; he knew that he had 

taken the rixht road so tix, and having made np his mind, he 

rose np, ana proceeded. He knew that, if possible, he must 

not allow himself to be teen on the road for a day or two, and 

" " ' ' ' "t which ™ already felt 

what accoont was he to 

were the oogitations of 

till'he came to a river, 

t to attempt to ford— he 

mA to cross the bridge. 

ubed over the low stone 

ed on the footpath, and 

snddcnly faced an old 

I Bometmng like ginger- 

j Smowing what to say, 

ule a-bead of yon," said 
kat to overtake it." 
I am hungry; do you 

icm for F three a penn;, 

iclected a sixpence, and 
to give him cakes for it, 
1 off as &st as he could, 
gain made his way into 
us store. He then am- 
3'clock, when, tired out 
nished the remainder of 
: of com, and felt fast 
ice he started. In his 
ly thoughts which ocon- 
rration on the weathor; 
K>ked after some more 
a havstack. He slept 
lore than an hour, when . 
last; nevertheleaa, Joty 
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slept on, and probably never would Lave awakened more, had 
it not been that a shepherd and his dog were returning home 
in the evening^ and happened to pass close to the haystack. 
By this time Toev had been covered with a layer of snow, half 
an inch deep, ana had it not been for the dog, who went np to 
where he laia, and commenced pawing the snow off of him, he 
would have been passed by undiscovered by the shepherd, 
who, after some trouble, succeeded in rousing our hero from 
his torpor, and half drs^ging, half lifting him, contrived to 
lead him across one or two fields, until they arrived at a 
blacksmith's shop, in a small village, before Joey could have 
been said to have recovered his scattered senses. Two hours' 
more sleep, and there would have been no further lustory to 
give of our little hero. 

He was dragged to the forge, the fire of which glowed 
under the force of the bellows, and by degrees, as the warmth 
reached him. he was restored to self-possession. To the 
inquiries made as to who he was, and from where he came, he 
now answered as he had before arranged in his mind. His 
father and mother were a l6ng way before him ; he was going 
to London, but having been tired, he had fallen asleep under 
the haystack, and he was afraid that if he went not on .to 
London directly, he never might find his father and mother 
agam. 

''Oh, then/' replied the shepherd, ''they have gone on 
before, have they? Well, you'll catch them, no doubt." 

The blacksmith's wife, who had been a party to what was 
going on, now brought up a little warm ale, which quite re- 
established Joey ; and at the same time a waggon drove up to 
the door, and stopped at the blacksmith's shop. 

" I must have a shoe tacked on the old mare, my friend," 
said the driver. " You won't be long P " 

" Not five minutes," Replied the smith. " You're going to 
London P" 

" Yes, sure." 

" Here's a poor boy that has been left behind by his father 
and mother somehow — ^you wouldn't mind giving him a lift P " 

"WelL I don't know; I suppose I must be paid for it in 
the world to come." 

" And good pay too, if you earn it," observed the black- 
smith. 

" Well, it won't make much difference to my eight horses, 
I expect,^' said the driver, looking; at Joey ; " so come along, 
youngster : you may perch yourself on top of the straw, above 
the goods. 

'S^t come in with me, child," said the wife of the black- 
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smith ; ^' you must have some good yictiuJfl to take with yoa 
—so, while you shoe the horse, J ohu; I'll see to the hoy/* 

The woman put hefore Joey a dish m which were the remains 
of more than one small joint, and our hero commenced his attack 
without delay. 

" Have you any money, child P" inquired the woman. 

Joey, wno thought she might expect nayment, replied, "Tea, 
ma'am^ I've got a shilling ;" and he pullea one out of his pocket 
and laid it on the table. 

" Bless the child ! what do you take me for^ to think that I 
would touch your money ? You are a long war from London, 
Tct, although you have got such a chance to get there. Do you 
know where to go when you get there ?" 

" Yes, ma'am,^' replied Joey; ** I shall get itork in the stabkSj 
I believe." 

" Well, I dare say that you will ; but in the meantime you 
had better save your shiiling->flo we'll find something to 
put this meat and bread up for your journey. Are you quite 
warm now P" 

''Yes, thank'ee, ma'am." 

Joey, who had ceased eating, had another warm at the fire;, 
and in a few minutes, having bade adieu, and giving his thanks 
to the humane people, he was buried in the straw below the 
tilt of the waggon, with his provisions deposited beside him^ 
and the waggon went on its slow and steadjr pace, to the tune 
of its own jmgling bells. Joey, who had quite recovered from 
his chilL nestled among the straw, congratulating himself that 
he should now arrive safely in London, without more question- 
ing. And such was the case : in three dm and three nights^ 
without any farther adventure, he found himself, although he 
was not aware of it, in Oxford-street, somewhat about eight or 
nine o'clock in the evening. 

" Do you know your way now, boy P" said the carman. 

" I can ask it," replied Joey, " as soon as I can go to the 
light and read the address. Good-bye, and thank you," 
continued he, glad at last to be dear of any m<x9 evasive 
replies. 

The carman shook him by the hand as they passed the Boar 
and Castle, and bade him fareweD, and our hero found himself 
alone in the vast metropolis. 

What was he to do P He hardly knew— but one thought 
struck him, which was, that he must find a bed for the night. 
He wandeied up and down Oxford Street for some time, but 
every one walked so ^uick that he was afraid to speak to 
them : at last a little girl, of seven or eight years of age, passed 
by him, and looked him earnestly in the face. ^^ 
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"CmjcPEL tell me where I can get a bed fbr tlie niglit P" said 
Joev. 

Have you any brads P" was the reply. 

"What are those P" said Joey. 

" Any money, to be sure ; why, you're green — qnite.** 

"Yes, I hare a shilling." 

" That will do — come along, and yon shaB sleep with me.*' 

Joey followed her very innocently, and very glaa that he had 
been so fortnnate. She led him to a street otrt of Tottenham- 
conrt-road, in which there were no lamps— the houses, however, 
were large, and many stories high. 

"Take my hand," said the ^1, "and mind how yon tread.** 

Guided vy his new oompamon, Joey arrived at a door that 
was wide open : they entered, and, assisted by the girl, he 
went up a dark staircase, to the second story. She opened a 
room-door, when Joey found himself in company with about 
twenty oth^ children, of about the same age, or both sexes. 
Here were several beds on the floor of the room, which was 
spacious Li the centre were huddled together on the floor, 
round a tallow candle, eight or ten of the inmates, two of them 
playing with a filthy i»ck of cards, while the others lodied over 
them : others were l^ing down or asleep on the several beds. 
" This is my bed," said the girl ; " if you are tired you can turn 
in at once. I shan't go to bed yet." 

Joey was tired, ana he went to bed ; it was .not very clean, 
•but he had been used to worse lodgings lately. It need hardly 
be observed that Joey had got into very bad company, the 
whole of the inmates of the room consisting of juvenile thieves 
and pickpockets, who in the course of time obtain promotion 
in their profession, until they are ultimately sent off to Botany 
Bay. Attempts Have been made to check these nurseries of 
vice ; but pseudo-philanthropists have resisted such barbaroua. 
innovation : and upon the Mosaic {principle, that you must not 
sc«the the kid in the mother's milk, they are protected and 
allowed to arrive at full maturit^r, and beyond the chance 
of being reclaimed, until they are ripe for the penalties of the 
kw. 

Joey slept soundly^ and when he awoke next morning 
found that nis little niend was not with him.^ He dressed 
himself, and then made another discovery, which was, that 
every farthing of his money had been abstracted from his 
pockets. Of this unpleasant fact he ventured to complain to 
one or two boys, who were lying on other beds with their 
clothes on ; they laughed at him, cidled him a greenhorn, and 
made use of otner langua^. which at once let Joey know the 
nature of the company witn whom he had been passing the 
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night. After some altercation, three or fonr of them hnndled 
him out of the room, and Joey found himself in the street 
without a farthing, and very much inclined to eat a good 
breakfast. 

There is no portion of the world, small as it is in comparison 
with the whole, in which there is more to be found to eat and 
to drink, more comfortable lod^nii^* or accommodation and 
convenience of every kind, than m the metropolis of England, 
provided vou have the means to obtain it ; but notwithstand- 
mg this aoundance, there is no pkce^ probably, where you will 
find it more difficult to obtain a portion of it, if you happen to 
have an empty pocket. 

Joey went mtb a shop here and there to ask for employment 
— ^he was turned away everywhere. He spent the first day in 
this manner, and at mght, tired and hungry, he laid down on the 
stone steps of a portico, and fell asleep. The next morning he 
awoke shivering with the cold, faint with hunger. He asked at 
the areas for something to eat, but no one would give him any- 
thing. At a pump he obtained a drink of water— that was all 
he could obtam, for it cost nothing. Another day passed with- 
out food, and the poor boy again sheltered himself for the night 
at a rich man's door in Berkeley Square. 



CHAPTER VII. 

If yoa want Employment go to London. 

The exhausted lad awoke again, and pursued his useless task 
of appeals for food and employment. It was a bright da^r* and 
there was some little warmth to be collected by basking in the 
rays of the sun, when our hero wended lus way through 
St. James's Park, faint, hungrv, and disconsolate. There were 
several people seated on the benches; and Joev, weak as he 
was, did not venture to go near them, but crawled along. At 
last, after wandering up and down, looking for pitjjr in every- 
bodv's face as they passed, and receiving none, he ^t that he 
could not stand much longer, and emboldened by desperation>, 
he approached a bench that was occupied by one person. At 
first ne only rested on the arm of the oench, out, as the person 
sitting down appeared not to observe him, he timidly took a 
seat at the fartner end. The personage who occupied the 
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other part of the bencL was a man dressed in a morning suit 
a la militaire and blacjc stock. He had clean gloves and a 
small cane in his hand, with which he was describmg circles on 
the gravel before him, evidently in deep thought. In height he 
was full six feet, and his proportions combmed strensi^h with 
symmetry. His features were remarkably handsome, nis dark 
hair had a natural curl, and his whiskers and mustachios (for 
he wore those military appendages) were evidently the obiects 
of much attention and solicitude. We may as well nere 
observe, that although so favoured by nature, still there would 
have been considered something wanting in nim by those who 
had been accustomed to move m the first circles, to make him 
the refined gentleman. His movements and carriage were not 
inelegant, but there was a certain retinue wanting. He bowed 
well, l)ut still it was not exactly the bow of a gentleman. The 
nursery-maids as they passed by said, "Dear me, what a hand- 
some ^ntleman !" but had the remark been made bv a higher 
class, it would have been qualified into " what a nandsome 
man ! " His age was apparently about five-and-thirty — it 
might have been something more. After a short time he left 
off his mechanical amusements^nd turning round, perceived 
little Joev at the farther end. Whether from the mere inclina- 
tion to talk, or that he thought it presuming in our hero to seat 
himself upon the same bench, he said to hmi — 

"I hope you are comfortable, my little man; but perhaps 
you've forgot your message." 

" I have no message, su:, for I know no one : and I am not 
comfortable, for I am starving," replied Joey, in a tremulous 
voice. 

" Are 70U in earnest now. when you say that, boy ; or is it 
that you re humbugging me r " 

Joey shook his head. '' I have eaten nothing since the day 
before yesterday morning, and I feel faint and sick," replied 
he at last. 

His new companion looked^ earnestly in our hero's face, and 
was satisfied that what he said was true. 

"As I hope to be saved," exclaimed he, " it's my opinion 
that a little bread and butter would not be a bad thing for 
you. Here," continued he, putting his himd into his coat 
podLct, "take these coppers, and go and get something into 
your little vitals." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you, kindly. But I don't know where 
^01 I omv came up to London two days ago." 
Then follow me as fast as your little pins can carry you," 
said the other. They had not far to go. for a man was stand- 
ing close to Spring-garden-gate, with hot tea and bread and 
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bottw, apA in R tew momenta Joey's kongei was eonsidenbly 



nov we will go back to the b»ich, and 
I all aboat yoarsclf, just to pass away the 
B, aa he took hia seat, " in the first place, 

jron hare any ; and if yoo haven't any, 

"Tather and mother are both aliTe, bat they ate a longwaj 
off. Father was a soldier, and he baa a pension now." 

" A soldier ! Do you inow in what regiment f " 

" Yes, it was the 63rd, I think." 

" Bj the powers, my own regiment ! And wbat is your name, 
then, and his P " 

"Rushbrook," replied Joey. 

" My pivot man, V all that's holy. Now havetft you nicely 
dropped on your feet P " 

'I don't know, sir," replied our hero. 

"But I do ; joQT father was the beat fellow I had in my 
company— the best forager, and always took care of bis officer, 
as a eood man shonld do. If there was a turkey, or a goose, or 
a duck, or a fowl, or a pig within ten miles of ns, he would have 

he truth when you mee( ' -■'>■■ ■ 
e your father and mother? " 
I was afraid of being taken _, 
for he hardly knew what to say ; trust bis new acgnaintjaM 
with his father's secret he dare not, neither did he Uke to te.. 
what was directly false ; as the reader will perceive by his 
reply, he partly told the truth. 

Afraid of being taken up ! Why, what could they take up a 
spalpeen like you for P " 

"Poaching, replied Joey; "father poached too-, they had 
proof against me, so I came away— with father's consent." 

" Poaching ! well, I'm not surprised at that, for if ever it was 
in the blood, it is m jours — that's truth. And what do you 
mean to do now?" 
" Any thing I can to earn my bread." 
" What can jou do— besides poaching, of oourae f Can yon 
read and write ? " 
■ " Oh, yes." 

" Would yon lite to be a servant — clean boots, brush cbthes, 
stand behind a cab, run messages, carry notes, and hold your 
tonpieP" 
''I could do all that, 1 think— I am twelve years old," 
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''The devil yoa are! Well then, for your fsther's sake. 
rU see what I c«i do for yoa, till you can do better, ril 
fit yon out as a tiger, and what's more, unless I am devilish 
hard uv, I won't sell you. So come along. What's your 
name? 

"Joey." 

" Sure that was vour father's name before you, I now recol- 
lect : and should any one take the trouble to ask you what may 
be the name of your master, you may reply with a safe con- 
science, that it's Captain O'Donahue. Now, come along. Not 
close after me — ^you may as well keep open file just now, till 
I've made you look a little more decent.'* 



CHAPTER yni. 

A DiS8ertatio& npan Pedigree. 

Ous readers wiU not perhaps be displeased if we introduce 
Captain O'Donahue more particularly to their notice : we shall 
therefore devote this chapter to giving some account of his 
birth, parentage, and subsequent career. If the father of 
Captain O'Donahue was to be oeiieved. the race of the O'Dona- 
hues were kin^s in Ireland, long before the O'Connors were 
ever heaard of. How far this may be correct we cannot pretend 
to offer an opinion, further than, that no man can be supposed 
to know so much of a family's nistorv as the descendant him- 
self. The documents were never laid before us. and we have 
only the positive assertion of the Squireen O'Donahue, who 
asserted not only that they were kings in Ireland before the 
O'Connors, whose pretensions to ancestry he treated with con- 
tempt, but further, that thev were renowned for their strength, 
and were famous for using tne longest bows in battle that were 
ever known or heard of. Here we have circumstantial evi- 
dence, although not proof. If strong, they might have been 
kings in Ireland, for there ''might has been right " for many 
centuries ; and certainly their acquirements were handed down 
to posterity, as no one was more famous for drawing the long 
bow than the Squireen O'Donahue. Upon these pomts^ how- 
ever, we must leave our readers to form their own opmions. 
Perhaps some one more acquainted with the archives of the 
counter may be able to set us right if we are wrong, or to cor- 
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roborate our testimony if we are right. In his preface to 
" Anne of Geierstein," Sir Walter Scott observes, that " errors, 
however trivial, ought, in his opinion, never to be pointed out 
to the author, without meeting with a candid and respectful 
acknowledgment." Following the example of so great a man, 
we can only say^ that if any gentleman can prove or disprove 
the assertion ot the Squireen O'Donahue^ to wit, that the 
O'Donahues were kings of Ireland long before the O'Connors 
were heard of, we shall be most happy to acknowledge the 
favour, and insert his remarks in the next edition. We should 
be further obliged to the same party, or. indeed, any other, if 
they would favour us with an idea of what was implied by a 
king of Ireland in those days ; that is to say, whether he held 
a court, ixLed his subjects, collected revenue, kept up a 
standing army, sent ambassadors to foreign countries, and did 
all which kings do now-a-days ? or whether his shilleWh was 
his sceptre, and his domain some furze-crowned hills ana a bog, 
the intricacies of which were known only to himself P whether 
he was arrayed in jewelled robes, with a crown of gold weighing 
on his temples P or whether he went bare-legged and oare- 
armed, with his bare locks flowing in luxurious wildness to the 
breeze P We request an answer to this in full simplicity. We 
observe that even in Ireland, now, a fellow six feet high, and 
stout in proportion, is called a "prince of a fellow," although 
he has not wherewithal to buy a paper of tobacco to supplv ms 
dudeen : and, arguing from this fact, we are inclined to think 
that a few more mches in stature, ana commensurate muscular 
increase of power, would in former times have raised the ''heir 
apparent " to the dignity of the Bish throne. But these ab- 
struse speculations have led us from our history, which we must 
now resume. 

Whatever may once have been the importance of the house 
of O'Donahue, one thing is certain, that there are many ups 
and downs in this world ; every family in it has its wheel of 
fortune, which revolves faster or slower as the fates decree, 
and the descendant of kings before the O'CSonnors' time was 
now descended into a species of Viceroy, Squireen O'Donahue 
being the steward of certain wild estates in the county of 
Galwav, belongiug to a family, who for many years had shown 
a decided aversion to the natural beauties of the country, and 
had thought proper to migrate to where, if people were not so 
much attached to them, tney were at all events more civilised. 
These estates were extensive, but not lucrative. They abounded 
in rocks, brushwood, and woodcocks during the season ; and 
although the Squireen 0*Donahue did his best, if not for 
his employer, at least for himself, it was with some difficulty 
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that he contrived to support, with any thinff like respect- 
ability (which in that part of the country means dacent clothes 
to wear "), a very numerous family, lineally descended from 
the most ancient of all the kings of Ireland. 

Before the squireen had obtained his employment, he had 
sunk his rank and trayelled much-— as a courier— thereby 
gaining much knowledge of the world. If, therefore, he had 
no wealth to leaye his children, at all events he could impart 
to them that knowledge which is said to be better than 
worldly possessions. Having three sons and eight daughters, 
all of them growing up healthy and strong, with commensurate 
appetites, he soon found that it was necessary to get rid of 
them as last as he could. His eldest, who, strange to say, for 
an O'Bonahue. was a quiet lad, he had as a favour lent to his 
brother, who kept a small tooacconist and grocer's shop in 
Dublin, and his orother was so fond of him, that eventually 
O'CarroU O'Donahue was bound to liim as an apprentice. It 
certainly was a degradation for the descendant of such ancient 
kinss to be weighmg out pennyworths of sugar, and supplying 
halfpenny papers of tobacco to the old apple and fish women ; 
but still there we must leave the heir-apparent while we turn 
to the second son, Mr. Patrick O'Bonahue, whose histoij we 
are now relating, having abrea^ made the reader acquainted 
with him by an introduction in St. James's Park. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In which the Advice of a Father deserves peculiar Attention. 

It may be supposed that, as steward of the estates, Squireen 
O'Donahue had some influence over the numerous tenants on 
the property^ and this influence he took care to make the most 
of. His assistance in a political contest was rewarded by the 
offer of an ensigncy for one of his sons, in a regiment then 
raising in Ireland, and this offer was too good to be refused. 
So, one fine day. Sguireen O'Donahue came liome from Dublin, 
well bespattered with mud, and found his son Patrick also well 
bespattered with mud, haying just returned home from a very 
successful expedition against the woodcocks. 

" Patrick, my jewel, said the squireen, taking a seat and 
wiping his face, for he was rather warm with his ride, "you're 
a made mm,'* 






"And well made too, father, if the girls are anything of 
judges/' replied Patrick. 

You put me out," replied the squireea; "youVe more to 
be Tain ol than your figure." 

** And what may that be that you're discoursing about, 
father P" 

" Nothing more nor less, nor better nor worse, but you're 
an ensign m his Muesty's new regiment— the number has 
escaped my memory. 

'' I'd rather be a colonel, father," replied Patrick, musing. 

' The colonel's to come, you sindpeen," said the squireen. 
And the fortune to make, I expect," replied PatridL 
You'ye just hit it ; but haven't you the whole worid before 
you to pick and choose ? " 

" WclL" replied Patrick after a pause ; " Ptc no objection.** 

** No oDJeetion I Why don't you jump out of your skin with 
delight f At all events, you might jump high enough to break 
in the paling." 

''There's no ceiling to break," replied Patridc, looking up 
at the rafters. 

"That's true enough ; but still you might go out of your 
seven senses in a rational sort of a wav." 

"I really can't see for why, father dear. You tdl me I'm 
to leave my poor old mother, who doats upon me ; my sisters, 
who are fond of me ; my friends here [patting the dogs], who 
follow me ; the hills, that I love ; ano^the woodcocks, which 
I shoot ; to go to be shot at myself, and buried like a dead 
dog, without being skinned, on the field of battle." 

" I tell you to go forth into the world as an officer, and 
make your fortune ; to come back a general, and be the greatest 
man of your family. And don't be too unhappy about not 
being skinned. Before you are older or wiser, dead or alive, 
you'll be skinned, I'll answer for it." 

'* Well, father, I'll go ; but I expect there'll be a good deal 
of grotma to march over before I'm a general." 

"And you've a good pair of legs." 

" So I'm told every day of my life. I'll make the best use 
of them when I start ; but it's the starting I don't like, and 
that's the real truth." 

The reader may be surprised at the indifference shown by 
Patrick at the intelligence communicated by his father ; but 
the fact was. Mr. Patrick O'Donahue was very deep in love. 
This cooled nis national ardour ; and it musit be confessed 
that there was every excuse, for a more lovely creature than 
Judith M'Crae never existed. To part with her was the only 
difficulty, and all his family feelings were but a cloak to the 
real cause of his imwillingness. 
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*' Nevertheless^ you most start to-monow, my boy/' said his 
f. father. 

*' What must be. must/' replied Patrick, "so there's an end 
of the matter, rll just go out for a bit of a waJk, just to 
stretch my legs." 
I ''They require a deal of stretdiing^ Pat, considering you've 

been twenty miles, at least, tliis monung, over the moxmtains," 
?. replied the squireen. But Patrick was out of hearing; ho 

f had leapt over a stone waU which separated his father's potato- 

ground from Cornelius M'Crae's, and had hastened to Judith, 
whom he found very bus^r getting the dinner ready. 

"Judith, my dear," said Patrick, ''my heart's guite broke 
with the bad news I have to tell you. Sure I'm gomg to leave 
you to-morrow morning." 

" Now. Patrick, ypwie joking, surely." 

" Devil a joke in it. I'm an ensign m a regiment." 

"Then I'll die, Patrick." 

" More like that I will, Judith ; what with grief and a bullet 
to help it, perhaps." 

" Now, what dy'e mean to do, Patrick P " 

"Mean to ^, sure; because I can't help myself; and to 
come back again, if ever I've the luck of it. My heart's leap- 
ing out of my mouth entirely." 

'And mine's dead," replied Judith, in tears. 

"If s no use crying, mavoumeen. I'll be back to dance at 
my own wedding, if so be I can,," 

"There'll be neither wedding for you, Patrick, nor wake 
either, for you'll lie on the cola ground, and be ploughed in 
like muck." 

" That's but cold comfort from you, Judith, but we'll hope 
for a better ending ; but I must ^ back now, and you'll meet 
me this evening beyond the shealmg." 

"Won't it be for the last time, Patrick P" replied Judith, 
with her apron up to her eyes. 

" If I've any voice in the matter, I say no. Please the pigs, 
I'll come back a colonel." 

" Then you'll be no match for Judith M'Grae," replied the 
sobbing girl. 

" Shoot eas]jr. my Judith, thaf s touching my honour ; if I'm 
a general it will be all the same." 

^' Oh, Patrick! Patrick!" 

Patrick folded Judith in his arms, took one kiss, and then 
hastened out of the house, saying — ' Bemember the shealing, 
Judith, dear, there we'll talk the matter over easy and com- 
fortable." 

Patrick returned to hJ9 house, where he found his mother 
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and sisters in tears. They had received orders to prepare his 
wardrobe, which, by the bye, did not give them much troulilB 
from its extent ; they onl^ had to mend everv individaal 
article. His father was sitting down by the hearth, cmd when 
he saw Patrick he said to him,—" Now just come here, my 
boy, and take a stool, while you listen to me and leani a little 
worldly wisdonvfor I may not have much time to talk to you 
when we are at JDublin." 

Patrick took a seat, and was all attention. 

"You'll just observe, Pat, that it's a very fine thing to be 
an officer in the king's army ; nobody dares to treat you ill, 
although you may iE-treat others, which is no small advantage 
in this world." 

" There's truth in that,'* replied Patrick. 

" You see. when you get into an enemy's ooui^try, you may j 

help yourself; ana, if you look sharp, there's very pretty 
pickings — aJl m a quiet way, you understand." 

" That, indeed." 

"You observe, Pat, that, as one of his officers, thekingr 
expects you to appear and live like a gentleman, only he 
forgets to give you the means of so doing ; you must, there- 
fore, take all you can get from his Majesty, and other people 
must make up the difference." 

"That's a matter o' course," said Patrick. 

" You'll soon see your way clear, and find out what von may 
be permitted to do, and what you may not ; for the kinar 
expects you to keep up the character of a gentleman aa well 
as the appearance. 

"O' course." » 

"Mayhap you may be obliged to run in debt a little— a 
gentleman may do that ; mayhap you may not be able to pay 
— ^that's a gentleman's case very often : ii so, never go so fer 
as twenty pounds; first, because the law don't reach; and 
secondly, because twenty pound is quite enough to make a 
man suffer for the jB;ood of his country. 

" There's sense m that, father." 

" And, Patrick, recollect that people jud^ by appearances 
in this world, especially when they've nothmg else to go bv. 
If you talk small, your credit will be small ; but if you talk 
large, it will be just in proportion." 
I perceive, father." 

" It's not much property we possess in this said county of 
Gralway, that's certain ; but you must talk of this property as 
iJP I was the squire, and not the steward ; and when you talk 
of the quantity of woodcocks you have bagged, you must say 
on our properly." 
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f. '^ I nndentand, faiher.'' 

c "And you must curse your stars at being a youuffer bnx- 

:. iker ; it will be an excuse for tout hayiiur no money, Dut will 

i make them believe it's in the family, at all events." 

! " I perceive," repKed Patrick. 

" There's one thing more, Pat ; it's an Irish regiment, so you 
; must get out of it as sochl as possible by exdiange." 

" For why ? " 

"This for why. You will be among those bom too near 

t home, and who may doubt all you say, because your story may 

I interfere with their own. Qet into an English regiment b^ all 

means, and there you'll be beyond the reach of contradicuon, 

which ain't pleasant." 

" True enough, father." 

" Treasure up all I have told you-^it's worldly wisdom, and 
vou have your fortune to make ; so now recollect, never hold 
back at a forlorn hope ; volunteer for everything ; volunteer 
to be blown from a cannon's mouth, so that they will give 
you promolion for that same; volunteer to go all over the 
world, into the other world, and right through that again into 
the one that comes after that, if there is any, and then one 
thing will be certain, either that you'll be a ccuonel or general, 

or e£e " 

"Else what, father?" 

" That you won't require to be made either, seeing that 
vou'll be past all making ; but luck's aU, and lucky it is, by the 
oye, that I have a Uttle of the squire's rent in hand to fit you 
out with, or how we should have managed, the saints only 
know. As it is, I must sink it on the next year's account ; 
but that's more easy to do than to fit you out with no money. 
I must beg the tenants off, make the potato crop fail entirely, 
and report twenty, by name at least, dead of starvation. Serve 
him right for spending his money out of Old Ireland. It's only 
out of real pathriotism that I cheat him— just to spend the 
money in the country. And now, Patrick, I've done ; now you 
may go and square your accounts with Judith, for I know now 
where the cat jumps ; but I'll leave old Time alone for doing 
his work." 

Such was the advice of the squireen to his son ; and, as 
worldly wisdom, it was not so bad ; and, certainly, when a lad 
is cast adrift in the world, the two best things you can bestow 
on him are a little worldly wisdom and a httle money, for 
without the former, the latter and he will soon part company. 
The next day they set off for Dublin, Patrick's head being 
in a confused jumble of primitive good feeling, Judith M*Crae, 
his father's advice, and visions of future greatness. He was 
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fitted out, introduoed to the officers, and then his father left 
him his blessing and his own way to make in the worlds In 
a fortnight the regiment was complete, and they were ship^d 
to Liverpool^ and from Liyerpool to Maidstone, where, bemg- 
idl newly-raised men, they were to remain for a time to be 
disciplined. Before the year had expired^ Patrick had followed 
his father's advioC; and exchanged, receiving a difference with 
an ensign of a regiment going on foreign service. He was sent 
to the West Indies ; but the seasons were healthy, and he 
returned home an ensi^. He volunteered abroad again after 
five years, and gained his lieutenant's commission, from a death 
vacancy, without purchase. 

After a fifteen years' hard service, the desired Captain's com- 
mission came at last, and O'Donahue, having been so unsuc- 
cessful in his military career, retired upon half-pay, determined, 
if possible, to offer ms handsome person in exchange for com- 
petence. JBut, during the fifteen years which had passed awa^, 
a great change had come over the ingenuous ana unsophisti- 
cated PatricK O'Donahue : he had mixed so long with a selfish, 
and heartless world, that nis primitive fedings had gradually 
worn away. Judith had, indeed, never been forgotten ; but she 
was now at rest, for, by mistake, Patrick had been returned 
dead of the yellow fever, and at the intelligence she had drooped 
like a severed snowdrop, and died. The only tie strong enough 
to induce him to return to Ireland was therefore broken, his 
father's worldly advice had not been forgotten^ and O'Donahue 
considered the world as his oyster. Expensive in his habits 
and ideas, longing for competence, while ne ve^tated on half- 
paj, he was now looking out for a matrimonial speculation. 
His generosity and his courage remained with him— two virtues 
not to be driven out of an InshniaiL — ^but his other good quali- 
ties lay in abeyance; and yet his better feelings were by no 
means extinguished ; they were dormant, but by favourable 
circumstances were a^ain to be brought into action. The 
world and his necessities made him what he was ; for man/ 
were the times, for vears afterwards, that be would in his 
reveries surmise how nappy he might have been in his own 
wild country, where half-pay would have been competence, had 
his Judith been spared to him, and he could have laid his head 
upon her bosom. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In which Major M'Shane narrates some carioat Matrimonial 

Speculations. 

pUB hero was soon fitted ont with the livery of a groom, and 
installed as the confidential servant of Captain O'Donahue, 
who had lodgmgs on the third floor in a fasMonable street. He 
soon became expert and useful, and, as the captain breakfasted 
at home, and always ordered sufficient for Joey to make another 
cold meal of during the day, he was at little or no expense to 
his master. 

One morning, when Captain O'Donahue was sitting in his 
dressinff-gown at breakfast, Joey opened the door, and an- 
nounced Migor M'Shane. 

*' Is it yourself, O'Donahue P " said the major, extending his 
hand ; "and, now, what d'ye think has brought me here this 
fine morning P It's to do a thing that's rather unusual with 
me, — ^neither more nor less than to pay you the £20 which you 
lent me a matter of three vears ago, and which, I dare say, you 
never expected to see anything but the ghost of." 

*/ Whv, M'Shane, if the truth must be tol(L it will be some- 
thing 01 a resurrection when it appears before me." replied 
O'Donahue ; " I considered it dead and buried ; and, like those 
who are dead and buried^ it has been long forgotten." 

" Nevertheless, here it is, in four notes— one, two, three, 
four: four times five are twenty; there's arithmetio for you, 
and your money to boot, and many thanks in the bargain, by 
way of interest. And now, O'Donahue, where have you been, 
what have you been doing, what are you doinff, and what do 
you intend to do P That's what I call a comprehensive inquiry, 
and a very close one too." 

" I have been in London a month, I have done nothing, I 
am doing nothing, and I don't know what I intend to do. lou 
mav take that for a comprehensive answer." 

I'll tell you all about myself without your asking. I have 
been in London for nearly twp years, one of which 1 spent in 
courting, and the other in matrimony. 

" Why, you don't mean to say that you are married, M'Shane; 
if so, as you've been married a year, you can tell me, am I to 
give you joy P " 

" Why, yes, I believe you may ; there's nothing so stupid. 
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O'Donahue^ as domestic happiness, tliat's a fact; but, altogether, 
I have been so large a portion of my life doubtful where I was 
to get a dinner, that I think that on the whole I have made a 
veiT good choice." ^ 

And may I inquire who is the party to whom Major M'Shane 
has condescendea to sacrifice his handsome person P " ^ 

*' Is it handsome you mane P As the uely lady said to the 
looking-glass, I beg no refiections — ^you wish to know who she 
is ; well, then, you must be content to listen to all my adveu- 
tures from the time we pad«d, for she is at the end of them, 
and I can't read backwiurds." 
'* I am at your service, so begin as you please." 
'' Let me see, (^Donahue, where was it that we parted P " 

" K I recollect, it was at the landing made at , where 

you where reported killed.'\ 

"Very true, but that, I give my honour, was all a lie : it was 
fat Sergeant Murphy that was killed, instead of me. Me was 
a terrible fellow, that Sergeant Murphy ; he got himself killed 
on purpose, because he never could nave passed his accounts : 
wen, he fought tike a devil, so peace be with him. I was 
knocked down, as you know, with a bullet in my thigh, and aa 
I could not stand, 1 sat upon the; carcase of Sergeant Murphjf; 
<«. bound up my leg, and meditated on sublunary affairs. I 
thought what a great roffue he was, that Serjeant Murphy, 
and how he'd gone out oi the world without absolution ; and 
tlien I thought it very likely that he might have some money 
about him, and how much better it would be that I should 
have it to comfort me in prison than any rascally ^frenchman ; 
so I put my hand in bis pocket and borrowed his purse, which 
was. taking the difference of size, as well lined as nimself. 
Well^ as you had all retreated and left me to be taken prisoner, 
I waited very patiently till they should come and carry me to 
the hospital, or wherever else they pleased. They were not 
long coming for me : one fellow would have passed his bayonet 
through me, but I luid my pistol cocked, so he thought it 
advisable to take me prisoner. I was taken into the town, not 
to the hospital or the prison, but quartered at the house of an 
old lady ot high rank and plenty of money. Well, the surgeon 
came and verv politely told me that he must cut off my leg. 
and I very politely told him to so to the devil; and the ola 
lady came in and took my part, when she saw what a handsome 
leg it was, and sent for another doctor at her own expense, 
who promised to set me on my pins in less than a month. 
Well, the old lady fell in love with me ; and although she was 
not quite the vision of youthful fancy, as the saying is. for she 
had only one tooth in her head» and tiiat studk out halt an inch 
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Beyond her npper lip. still she had other eharms for ft poor 
devil like me; so I made np m^ mind to marry her, for she 
made cmel lore to me as I laid in bed, and before I was fairly 
ont of bed the thing was settled, and a week afterwards the 
day was fixed ; but her relatives got wind of it, for, like an old 
fool, she could not help blabbing, and so one day there came 
a file of soldiers, with a corporal at their head, informing me 
that I was now quite well, and therefore, if it was all the same 
to me, I must go to prison. This was anything but aCTceable, 
and contrary to rule. A3 an officer, I was entitled to my 
parole ; and so I wrote to the conunandin^ officer, who sent 
for me. and then he told me I had my choice, to give up the 
old lady, whose friends were powerful, and would not permit 
her to make a fool of herself (a personal remark, by the bye, 
which it was unhandsome to make to a gentleman m mj cir- 
cumstajioes), or to be refosed parole, and remain in prison, 
and that he would give me an nour to decide ; then he made 
me a verjr low bow, and left me. I was twisting the affair over 
in mv mmd, one moment thinking of her purse and carriage 
and doubloons, and another of that awful long tooth of hers, 
when one of her relatives came in and said he had a proposal 
to make, which was, that t should be released and sent to 
Gibraltar, without any conditions, with a handsome sum of 
money to pay my expenses, if I would promise to give up the 
old lady now and for ever. That suitea my book ; I took the 
money, took my leave, and a small vessel took me to Gibraltar; 
so meiT all, you see, O'Donahue, the thing did not turn out so 
bad. I lost only an old woman with a long tooth, and I gained 
my liberty." 

" No : you got out of that affair with credit." 

"And with money, which is quite as ^od; so when I 
returned and proved myself alive, I was reinstated, and had 
all my arrears paid up. What with Sergeant Murphy's purse, 
and the foreign subsidy, and my arrears. I was qm^ fiush ; so 
I resolved to be circumspect, and make hay while the sun 
shone ; notwithstanding wnich, I was as nearlv trapped by a 
Cunning devil of a widow. Two days more, and I should have 
made a pretty kettle of fish of it." 

'.What, at your age, M'Shane ? " 

' Ah, bother ! but she was a knowing one — a widow on a 
first floor, good-looking, buxom, a fine armful, and about thirty 
— ^met her at a party — ^pointed out to me as without encum- 
brance, and well off—made up to her, escorted her home— = 
begged permission to call, was graciously received— talked of 
her departed husband, thought me like him — evervthinsso up 
comfortable— plenty of plate— good fumiture— followed her— 
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received notes by a little boy in sky-bine, and aflver sagKtAotl 
bnttans—sent me all her messages — one day in the week to her I 

banker's to cash a check. Wonld yon believe the cnnmoff of 
the creature P She used to draw out £25 every week, sending 
me for the money, and, as I found out afterwards, paid it in 
BBAin in fifties every fortnight, and she only had £50 in all. 
Wasn't I regular^ humbugged? Made proposals — was 
accepted— all settled, and left off talking about her departed. 
One day, and only two davs before the wedding, found the i' 

street door open, and heara a noise between her and her land- 
lady at the top of the stairs, so I waited at the bottom. The 
landlady was msisting upon ner rent, and having all her plate 
back again— my charming widow entreating for a little delay, 
as she was to be married-— landlady came down stairs^ red as 
a turkey-cod^ so I very politely begged her to walk into the 
parlour, and I put a few questions, when I discovered that my 
mtendd was a widow, wfth a pension of £80 a-year, and had 
six children, sent out of the way until she could find another 
nrotector, wnich I resolved, at all events, should not be Mijor 
M'Shane; so I walked out of the door, and have never seen 
her since." 

" By the head of St. Patrick, but that was an escape ! " 

''Yes, indeed, the she-devil with six childreiL and £80 
aryear; it's a wicked world this. O'Donahue. Well, I kept 
dear of such cunning artides, and only looked after youth and 
innocence in the dty. At last I discovered the onlv daughter 
of a German sugar-baker in the Minories. a young tning about 
seventeen, but rery little for her age. She went to a dancing- 
school, and I contrived, by bribing the maid, to carry on the 
affair most successfully, and she a^eed to run away with me : 
everything was readv, the postchaise was at the comer of the 
street, she came with her bundle in her hand. I thrust it into 
the chaise, and was just tossing her in after it, when she cried 
out that she had forgotten something, and must go bad^ for it ; 
and away she went, slipping throiigh my fingers. Well, t 
waited most impatiently for ner appearance, and at last saw 
her coining; and what d'ye think she'd gone back forP By 
the powers, for her doll, which she held in her hand ! And 
just as she came to the chaise, who should come round the 
comer but her father, who had walked irom !MIncing Lane. 
He caught my mincmg Miss by the arm, with her doU and her 
bundle, and bundled her home, leaving me and the postchaise, 
looking like two fools. I never could see her again, or her 
confounded doll dther." 

" You have been out of luck, M'Shane.'* 

" I'm not sure of that, as the affair has ended, Now comes 
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another adyentai*e^ in wliich I tnmed the tables, any how. I 
fell in with a very pretty girl, the daughter of a lawyer in 
Chancery Lane, who was saia to have, and (I paid a shilling at 
Doctors Commons, and read the will) it was true enough, an 
independent fortune from her grandmother. She was always 
laughing — full of mischief and practical jokes. She pretended 
to be pleased, the hussy, with my addresses, and at last she 
consented, as I thought, to run away with me. I imagined that 
I had clinched the Dusiness at last, when one dark night I 
handed her into a chaise, wrapped up in a cloak, and erring. 
Howeyer, I got her in. and away we went as if the deyil was 
behind us. I coaiLcd ner and soothed her, and promised to 
make her happy ; but she still kept her handkerchief up to her 
eyes, and would not permit me a chaste salute-^even pushed 
me away when I would put my arm round her waist ; all which 
I ascribed to the extra shame and modesty which a woman feels 
when she is doing wrong. At last, when about fifteen miles 
from town, there was a burst of laughter, and ' I think we have 
gone far enough. Major M'Shaue.' By all the saints in the 
calendar, it was ner scamp of a brother that had taken her 
place. My yoiing gentleman,' said I, 'I think you have not 
only gone far enough, but, as I shaU prove to you, perhaps a 
little too far/ for I was in no fool of a passion. So I set to, 
beat him to a mummy, broke his nose, blackened both his eyes, 
and knocked half his teeth down his throat ; and when he was 
half dead^ I opened the chaise door as it whirled along, and 
kicked him out to take his chance of the wheels, or any other 
wheels which the wheel of fortune might turn up for him. So 
he went home and told his sister what a capital joke it ^aa, 
I've no doubt. I'll be bound the young gentleman has never 
run away with an Irishman since that; however, I never heard 
any more about him or his lovely sister." 
Now, then, for the wind up, M'Shane." 




And I did so ; instead of dinmg at the coffee-house^ deter- 
mined to go to an eating-house, and walked into one in Holbom, 
where I sat down to a plate of ffood beef and potatoes, and a 
large lump of plum-pudding, paid Is, 6d,, and never was better 
pleased in my life ; so I went there again, and became a regular 
customer: and the girls who waited laughed with me, and the 
lady who kept the house was very gracious. Now, the lady was 
good-looking, but she was rather too fat ; there was an amiable 
look about her, even when she was carving beef ; and by degrees 
we became intimate, and I found her a very worthy creature/ 
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and as mmpk-miiided is a diild^ althoagh she oonld look sliarp 
after her customerB. It was, and is now, a most thmrns eata- 
blishment—neail/ two hundred people dine there erery day. 1 
don't know how it was, bat I suppose I first fell in lore with 
her beeL and then with her fair self; and finding mrself well 
reoeiTea at ^ times, I one day, as she was oanring a beefeteak- 
pie which might have tempted a kina for its frag^emoe, j^ut the 
giiestion to her, as to how she wonld like to marry again. 6he 
blushed^ and fixed her eyes down upon the hole she had made 
in the pie, and then I obseired thM if there was a hole in my 
side as Dig as there was in the pie before her, she would see 
hfflr im^ in my hrart. This pretty simile did tiie business for 
mep andTin a month we were mamed ; and I neyer shall want 
a dinner as k>ng as I Hre. eitiier for myself or friend. I will 
put you on the free list, O'Donahue, if you can condescend to 
a cook's shop : and I can assure you that I think I hare done 
a Tcry wise thing, for I don't want to preset any wife at 
Court, and I have a very comfortable home/' 

" You have done a wise thing, in my opinion, M'Shane-^ 
70U have a wife who makes money, inst^ of one who spends 
u* 

*' And. mareorer, I have found my bargain better than I 
anticipated, which is seldom the case in this world of treachery 
and deceit. She has plenty of money, and is putting by more 
eveiyyear/* 

" Whioh you hare tiie control of, at your disposition, do yon 
mean to say P" 

''Why, yes, I may say that nonf: but, CfDonsdiue, that is 
owing to my dreumsnedion and delicacy. At first starting, I 
determined that she should not think that it was only her money 
that I wanted ; so, i^r we were married, I continued to find 
myself, which, paymg nothing for hoard and lodging and wash- 
ing, I could easily oo upon my half-pay ; and I hare done so 
era: since, until just now. 

"I had not been married a week before I saw that she 
expected I woold make inqturies into the st»te of her finances, 
but I would not. At last, finding that I would not enter into 
the busineae, she did, and told me that she had £17,000 
Cbnsols kid by, and that the business was worth £1.000 per 
annum (you may fish at Cheltenham a long while, O'Donahue, 
before you get such a haul as that). So I told her I was very 

flad she was well aS, and then I pretended to go fast asleep, as 
nerer interfered with her, and never asked for monev. At 
last she didn't like it, imd offered it to me ; but I tola her I 
had enough, and did not wtmt it ; since which she has been 
qpite annoyed at my act q^dlng money ; and when I told her 
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tlds monuig'that tiiere was a brother officer of mine arrived 




found I onlf wanted £20. Now you see, O'Donahue, I haye 
d<Mie this from principle. She earns the money, and therefore 
she shall have the control of it as long as we are eood Mends : 
and, upon my honour. I really think I loye her better than I 
ever thought I could We anv woman in the world, for she has 
the temper, the kindness, ana the charity of an angel^ although 
not precisely the figure : but one can't hare ererythmg in thus 
world ; and so now you naye the whole of my story, and what 
do you think of it P " 
* You must present me to your wife^ M'Shane." 
"That I will with pleasure. She's like her rounds of beef- 
it's cut and come again; but her heart is a beauty, and so is 
her bee&teak-pie— when you taste iV* 



CHAPTER XI. 

In which an Intesdittige and ConldffiKie takes iflaMf 

''Am) now, O'Donahue," said M'Shane, ''if tou are not yet 
tired of my company, I should like to hear what you haye been 
doing since we |wrted : be Quite as explicit, but not quite so 
bng-winded, as myself, for I fear that I tired you." 

'I wiU be quite as explicit, my good fellow; but I haye no 
such maryellous adyentures to relate, and not audi a fortunate 
wind up. I haye been to Bath, to Cheltenham, to Harrowgate. 
to Brighton, and eyerywhere else where people meet, and 
people are met with, who would not meet or be met with else- 
where. I haye seen many nice girls : but the nice ghrls were, 
like myself, almost pennyless ; ana I haye seen many ill- 
fayoored, who had money : the first I could only afford to 
look at— tiie latter I haye had some dealings with.^ I haye 
been refused by one or two, and I might haye married seyen 
or ei^ht ; but, somehow or other, when it came near the point, 
the yision of a certain angel, now in Heayen, has risen before 
me, and I haye not had toe heart or the heartlessness to pro- 
ceed. Indeed, I may safely say that I haye seen but one person 
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since we parted who eyer made the least impTession on me, Cft 
whom I could fancy in any degree to replace her wh(Mn I have 
lost, and she, I fear, is lost also ; so we may as well say no 
more about it. I have determined to marry for money, as jon 
well know ; but it appears to me as if there was something 
which inyariably prevents the step being taken; and, upon my 
honour, fortune seems so inclined to balk me in my wishes, 
that I begin to snap my fingers at her, and am beconung quite 
indifferent. I suffer now under the evil of poverty ; but it is 
impossible to say what other evils may be in store if I were to 
change my condition, as the ladies say. Come what will, in one 
thing I am determined— that if I marry a girl for money, I wiU 
treat her well, and not let her find it out ; and as that may add 
to the difficulty of a man's position when he is not in Ipve with 
his wife, whv, all I can say is, Captain O'Donahue doesn't go 
cheap— that (5 decided." 

" You're right, my jewel ; there's not such a broth of a boy 
to be picked up every day in the week. Widows might bia 
for you, for, without flattery, I think you a moral of a man, 
and an honour to Old Ireland. But, O'Donahue, begging your 
pardon, if it's not a secret, who may have been this lac& who 
appears to have bothered, your brams not a little, since she 
could make you forget somebody else P " 

"I met her at the Lakes of Cumberland, and being ao- 

fuainted with some of the party, was invitea to join mem ; 
was ten days in her company at Windermere, Ambleside. 
Derwentwater, and other places. She was a foreigner, and 
titled." 

" Murder and Irish ! you don't sajr so P " 

/' Yes ; and moreover, as I was inrormed by those who were 
with her, has large property in Poland. She was, in fact, 
everything that I could desire— handsome, witty, speaking 
English and several other languages, and about two or tiiree 
and twenty years old." 

" And her name, if it's no offence to ask it ? " 

"Princess Czartorinski." 

"And a princess in the bargain P And did you really pre- 
tend to make love to a princess P " 

" Am not I an Irishman, M'Shane P and is a princess any- 
thing but a woman, after all P By the powers ! I'd make 
love to, and run away with, the pope himself, if he were made 
of the same materials as Pope Joan is said to have been." 

" Then, upon my faith, O'Donahue, I believe you— so. now . 
go on." 

" I not only made love to her, but in making love to her, I 
got most terribly smged myself, and I felt, before I qidtted 
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hiert that if I had ten thousand a-year. and she was as poor 
as my dear Jndith was, that she should nave taken her place — 
thaf s the truth. I thought that I never could love again, 
and that my heart was as flinty as a pawnbroker's; but I 
found out my mistake when it was too late." 

" And did she return you the compliment." 

" That I was not inoifTerent to ner^ I may without vanity 
believe. I had a five minutes alone with her just before we 
parted, and I took that opportunity of saying how much pain 
it was to part with her, and for once 1 told the truth, for I 
was almost choking when I said it. I'm convinced tibat there 
was sincerity in my face, and that she saw that it was there ; 
80 she repHed, ' If what you sav is true, we shall .meet at 
St. PetersDurg next winter ; gooa-by, I shall expect you.' " 

** Well, that was as much as to say, come, at all events." 

" It was ; I stammered out my determination so to do, if 
possible : but I felt at the time that my finances rendered it 
impossible — so there was an end of that affair. By my hopes 
of salvation. I'd not only go to St. Petersburg but round the 
whole world, and to the north pole afterwards^ if I had the 
means only to see her once more." 

" You're in a bad way, O'Donahue ; your heart's gone and 
your money too. Upon mv soul I pitv you ; but it's always 
the case in this world. When I was a boy, the best and ripest 
fruit was always on the top of the wall, and out of my reach. 
Shall I call to-morrow, and then, if you please, I'll introduce 
you to Mrs. M'Shane P " 

" I will be happy to see you and your good wife, M'Shane ; 
health and happmess to you. Stop, while I ring for my little 
factotum to let you out." 

" By the bye, a sharp boy that, O'Donahue, with an eye as 
bright as a hawk. Wnere did you pick him up P '* 

•^In St. James's Park." 

" Well, that's an odd place to hire a servant in." 

" Do you recollect Rushbrook in my Company P " 

" To be sure I do— your best soldier, and a famous caterer 
he was at all times." 

"It is his son." 
And, n9w I think of it, he's very like him, only somewhat 



better looking " 



O'Donahue then acquainted M'Shane with the circumstances 
attending his meeting with Joey, and they separated. 

The next day^ about the same time, M'Shane came to see 
his friend, and found O'Donahue dressed, and read^ to go out 
with him. 

"J^ow,* O'Donahue, you nius'A't be in such a buriy to see 
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Mrs. M'Shane, for I baye sometbing to tell you vlncli v31 
make her look more pretty in jotir eyes than she otherwise 





' Wellj' said she, ' I don't like that part of the concern at all ; 
but still, if it is necessary, as you say, things shouldn't be done 
by halves ' and then she sighed, poor soul. *Then I won't 

So,' says 1. * Yes,* says she, after a pause ; * I think if s your 
uty, and therefore you must.' * Pll do just what you wish, 
my soul,' replied I : * but let's talk more about it to-morrow. 
This morning she brought up the subject, and said that she 
had made up her mind, and that it should be as we had said 
last night > and she went to the drawer and took out three 



night, just before we dropped into the arms of Murfy. I'll 
pass over aU tiie questions she asked about you, and all the 
oompUments I paia vou behind your back ; because, if I didn% \ 
it would make tou olush, Irishman as you are; but this she i 
did say,— that it was great kindness on your part to lend me \\ 
ihai money, and that she loved you for it; noon which I , 
lepliedy I was sonr you were not asy in your mino, and so very 
uimappy : upon wnich she, in course, like eyery woman, asked 
me ^y ; and then I told her merely that it was a love a^Eur^ • 
and a lon^ story, as if I wished to go to sleep. This made her I 
more curious, so. to oblige her, I sta}[ed awake, and told her I 
just what you told me, and how the winter was coming on and 
you not able to keen your appointment. And what dy'e think ! 
the good sonl saidr 'Now, says she^ 'M'Shane, if you love » 
me, and have any gratitude to your fnend for his former kind- 
ness, you will to-morrow take him money enough, and more i 
than enough, to do as he wishes, and if he gains nis wife he I 
can repav you ; if not, the money is not an object.' * That's 
very kma of you, dearest/ said I ; * but then will you consent 
to another thin^ P for this may prove a difficult anair, and he 
may want me with him ; and would you have anv objection to 
that, dearest P' for you see, O'Donahue, I took it into my 
heaa that I might be of the ^^^eatest use to you ; and, more- 
over, I should Bke the trip, just by way of a little change. 
'Couldn't he do without youP' replied she gravely, 'rm 
a&aid not ; and although I thought 1 was in barracks for life, 
and never to leave you again, yet still for his sake, poor fellow. 



"M'Shaae, she is a jewel, not beeaiue she bas gri^en me 
money, but because her heart's in the right place, and always 
will be. But I really do not lik§ taking yon away with me." 

" Perhaps you don't think Fd be of any use P " 

''Yes: I 00 not doubt but that yon will be^ although at 
present I do not know how." 

" But I do, for I've thought upon it, and I shall take it very 
unkind id you don't let me go with yon. I want a little 
divarsion : for you see, O'Donahue, one must settle down to 
domestic happiness by degrees." 

"Be it so^ then; all I rear is, I shall occasion pam to your 
excellent wife." 

" She has plenty to do, and that driyes care awav; besides 
only consider the pleasure you'll occasion to her when I come 

"I forgot that. Now, if you please, III call and pay my 
respects, and also return my grateful thanks." 
Then, come along." 

Captain O'Donahue found Mrs. M'Shane Terr busily em- 
ployed supplying her customers. She was, as M'Shane had* 
said, a very gooa-looking woman, although somewhat corpu- 
lent ; and there was an amiability, frankness, and kindness of 
disposition so expressed in her countenance, that it was impos- 
sible not to feel interested with her. They dined together. 
O'Donahue completely established himself in her good graces, 
and it was agreed that on that day week the gentlemen should 
onbark for Hamburgh, and proceed on to retersburg, Joey 
to go with them as their little yalet. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

An Expedition, as of yore, screws fhe Waters for a Wife. 

The first step taken by O'Donahue was to obtain a passport 
for himself and suit ; and here there was a controversy, 
M'Sbane having made up his mind that he woiQd sink the 
officer, and travel as O'Donahue's servant, in which capacity 
he declared that he would not only be more useful, but also 
swell his friend's d^ity. After a long combat on the part of 
O'Donahue, this was consented to, and the passport was filled 
up accordingly. 
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*'Bat, hj Bt. Patrick! lonsht to get aome letters of intro- 
dnctkni," said (^Donahue ; and how is that to be maaaeed 
—at all events to the English ambassador P Let me see — ^1*11 
go to the Horse Guaids. 

(^Donahue went accordingly, and, as was always the case 
ther& was admitted immediately to an audience to the Com- 
manaer of the Forces. (^Donahue put his case forward, stat- 
ing that he was about to jproceed on a secret mission to Bussia;, 
and requested his Boyal Highness to give him a few letters 
of introduction. His Boyal Highness yerv properly observed, 
that if sent on a secret mission, he would, of course, obtain 
all the necessary introductions from the proper quarters, and 
then inquired oi OTonahue what his rank was, where he had 
served, &c. To the latter questions CyDonahue ntve a very 
satisfactory reply, and convmced the Duke that ne was an 
officer of merit. Then came the question as to his secret mis- 
sion, which his Boyal Highness had never heard of. " May it 
please your Boyal Highness, there's a little mistake about this 
same secret mission ; it's not on account of government that 
I'm going, but on my own secret service; " and O'Donahue, 
finding himself fairly m for it, confessed that he was after a 
lady of high rank, and that if he did not obtain letters of intro- 
duction^ he should not probably find the means of entering the 
society m which she was to be found, and that as an officer 
who had served faithfully, he trusted that he should not be 
refused. 

His Boyal Highness laughed at his disclosure, and, as there 
was no objection to giving O'Donahue a letter or two, with his 
usual good-nature he oraered them to be written, and having 

g'ven them to him, wished him every success. O'Donahue 
)wed to the ground, and quitted the Horse Guards, delighted 
with the success of his impudent attempt. 

Being thus provided, the party set on in a vessel bound to 
Hamburg, where they arrived without any accident, although 
very sea-sick ; from Hamburg they proceeded to Lubeck, and 
re^embarked at Xravemunde in a brig, which was bound for 
Bif^a ; the wind was fair, and their passage was short. On 
their arrival they put up at an hotel, and finding themsdvesin 
a country where English was not understood, O'Donahue pro- 
ceeded to the house of the English consul, informing him that 
he was f!;oing on a secret mission to Petersburg^ and showing, 
as evidences of his respectabiHtyand the truth oi his assertions, 
the letters given him by his Boyal Highness. These were 
quite sufficient for the consul, who immediately offered his 
services. Not being able to procure at Biga a courier who 
could speak Erench or English, the consul took a great deal 
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xif trouble io assist them in their long joiffney to Petersbnrg. 
He made out a list of the posts, the number of versts, and the 
money that was to be paid ; he changed some of O'Donahue's 
l^ld into Russian paper money, and gave aJl the necessary 
instructions. The great difficulty was to find any carna^ to 
cainrthemto the capital^ but at last they found an old cabnolet 
on four wheels whicn might answer, and, bidding adieu to the 
consul, they obtained horses, and set off. 

''Now, m'Shane, you must take care of the money, and pay 
the driyer,^^ said O'Donahue, pulling out several pieces oi 
thick papcff, some coloured red, some blue, and others of a 
dirty white. 

''Is this money ?^ said M'Shane, with astonishment. 

"Yes, thafs roubles." 

"Roubles, are they? I wonder what they'd call them in 
Ireland ; the:^ look like soup-tickets." 

'[ Never mind. And now, M'Shane, there are two words 
which the consul has told me to make use of: one is Seoroj 
And when you si^ that, it means ' Go fait* and you hold up a 
«maU bit erf money at tiie same time.*^ 

" Scorof well, that* s a word I sha'n't forget.'* 

*" But, then, there's another, which is ScoraeP 

" And what may be the English of that P " 

"Why, that means * Go faster;* and with that you hold up 
a laiger piece of money." 

" Why, then, it's no use remembering Scoro at all, for Seorae 
will do much better ; so we need not burden ourselves with 
the first at all. Suppose we try the efPect of that last word 
upon our bear-skin mend who is driving ! " 

M'Shane held m) a rouble, and called out to the driver — 
"Seorae/" The fellow turned his head, smiled, and lashed 
his horses until they were at the full speed, and then looked 
back at them for approval. 

" By the powers, that's no fool of a word ! it will take us all 
the way to St. Petersburg as fast as we wish." 

"We do not sleep on the road, but travel night and day," 
said O'Donahue, " for there is no place worth sleeping at.*' 

"And the 'atmg, O'Donahue ? '^ 

•* We must get that by signs, for we have no other means." 

On that point they soon found they had no difficully ; and 
thus l^ey proceeded, without speaking a word of the language, 
day and mght, until thej arrived at the capital. 

At the entrance their passports were demanded, and the 
office at the guard-house came out and told them that a Cos- 
Sack would accompany them. A Cossack, with a spear as long 
as a fir-tree, and a beard not quite so long, then took them in 
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chaige, and trotted before the caniage, the diiTer 
him at a alow i>aoe. 

" An't we priaonera ?" inqniied M'Shane. 

" I don't know, but it looks yery like it," replied CDonalme, 

This, howeyer, was not the case. The caniaffe droTe to a 
splendid street ctiHed the Neffisky Perspective, ana as soon as it 
stopped at the entrance of an hotel, the Cossack, after speaking 
to the bndlord, who came oat, took his departyire. 

A jonmey ot four hundred miles, day and night, is no joke : 
our travellers fell fast asleep in their spadons apartment and 
it was not till the next day that they tonnd themselves dean 
and comfortable, Joey being dressed m a rich livery, as a sort 
of page, and M'Shane doing duty as valet when others were 
present, and when sitting alone with O'Donahne, taking his 
uir shiire of the bottle. 

Two days after their arrival the landlord procured for 
O'Donahue a courier who could speak both English and 
Prench as well as Bussian, and almost every other langoage. 
It was resolved by O'Donahue and M'Shane, in council, to 
dress him up in a splendid uniform; and a carriage having 
been hired for the month, O'Donahue felt that he was in a 
position to present his credentials to the English ambassador 
and the other parties for whom he had received letters of 
introduction. 



CHAPTEE Xni. 

In which there ii some Informatioh rdatire to ttie City ot 

St. Petersbnrir* 

Fob 300 roubles a month, O'Donahue had procured a drosky 
very handsomely fitted up; the shaft horse was a splendid 
trotter, and the other, a beautiful-shaped animal, capered about 
curving his neck untd his nose almost touched his knee, and 
prancing, so as to be the admiration ofithe passers-by. His coach- 
man, whose name was Athenasis, had the largest beard in 
St. Petersburg: Joey was the smaUest tiger ; Dimitri one of 
the tallest and handsomest yagers. Altogether. Captain 
O'Donahue had laid out his money well ; andfon a fine, sumy 
day, he set off to present his letters to the English ambassador 
and other parties. Although the letters were very short, it 
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tras quite sufficient that they were written by so distingroished 
and so universally beloved a person as his Eoyal Bigness. The 
ambassador, Lom St. H., immediately desired O'Donahue to 
consider his house open to him, requesting the pleasure of his 
company to dinner on the following day, and offered to present^ 
him to the emperor at the first levee. O'Donahue took his 
leave, delighted with his success, and then drove to the hotel of 
the Princess Woronzoff.CJount Nesselrode, and Prince Gallitzin, 
where he found himseli equally well received. After his visits 
were all paid, O'Donahue sported his handsome equipage on 
the English and Bussian quays, and up and down the r^effsky 
Perspective, for an hour or two, and then returned to the 
hotel. 

'' I am very sorrv," said O'Donahue, after he had narrated to 
M'Shane all that had taken place. *'that I permitted you to 
put yourself down on the passport as valet in the foolish way 
you nave. You would have enjoyed yourself as much as I 
probably shall, and have been in your proper position in 
society." 

" Then I'm not sorry at all, O'Donahue, and I'll tell you why. 
I should have enjoyed myself, I do not doubt— but I should 
have enjoyed myself too much ; and: after dim'np^ with ambas- 
sadors, and princes, and counts, and all that thmg—should I 
ever have gone back comfortable and contented to Mrs. M'Shane 
and the cook's shop P No, no-^I'm not exactly reconciled, as 
it is ; and if I were to be drinking champagne, and 'ating 
French kickshaws with the Kussian nobility for three or four 
months, dancing perhaps with princesses, and whispering in the 
ears of duchesses, wouldn't my nose turn up with content at 
the beefsteak-pie, and poor Mrs. M'Shane, with all her kind 
smiles, look twice as corpulent as ever ? No, no, I'm better 
here^and I'm a wise man, although I say it myself." 

'^ Well, perhaps you are, M'Shsme; but stiU 1 do not like that 
I should be spending your money in this way without your 
having your share of it at least." 

"My share of it— now, (yDonahue, suppose I had come over 
here on my own account, where should 1 have been ? 1 could 
not have mustered up the amiable impudence you did, to per- 
suade the commander-in-chief to give me letters to the amoas- 
sador : nor could I have got up such a turn-out, nor have fitted 
the turn-out so well as you do. I should have been as stupid 
as an owl, just doing wnat I have done the whole of the blessed 
morning, for want of your company— looking after one of the 
floating bridges across the river, and spitting into the stream^ 
just to add my mite to the Baltic Sea.'^ 

" I'm sorry you were not better amused." 

S3 
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" I WB8 amused ; for I was thinking <^ tlie good-hmiOQiiodl 
face of Mrs. M'SBane, whidi was mnoh better tbaa bekig in 
liigh company, and forgetting ber entarelr. Xjet me akme lor 
ftmiMiny myself after my own fasbion, O'Dcoahue, and that's 
all I wish. I supnose you have heard nothing in your trwtia 
about vour PowLni princess ?" 

*' Ot course not : it will require some tact to bd&g in iier 
name— I must do ii as if by mere accident." 

*' Shall I aak the courier if she is an acquaintance of his ?" 

"An acquaintance, M'Shane ?" 

" I don't mean on yisiting terms ; but if he Imows anything 
about the family, or where they live P" 

" No, M*Shane, I think you had better not ; we do not know 
much of him at present. I shall dine at the ambassador's to- 
morrow, and there will be a large party." 

During the day, invitations for eyening parties were brought 
in from ihe Prince Gallitsin and Princess WoronzofP. 

" The plot thickens fast, as the saying is," observed M'Shaae; 
*' you'll DC certain to meet your fair lady at some of tiieae 
places." 

" That is what I trust to do " rndied O'Donahue ; *' if nol^ 
as soon as I'm intimate. I shall make inquiries about her ; bttt 
we must jBrst see how the land lies." 

O'Donahue dined at the ambassador's^ and went to theoiiMr 
parties, but did not meet with the object of his search. Being 
a good musician, he was much in request in so musical a society 
as that of St. Petersburg. The emp»x)r was still at his oountij 
palace, and O'Donahue nad be^i more than a fortnight at the 
capital without there being an opportunity for the ambassador 
to present him at court. 

Dimitn, the person whom O'Donahue engaged as comia; 
was a very dever, intelli|[ent fellow ; and as he found that 
O'Donahue had m the liberality of an Irishman, and was in 
every respect a most indulgent master, he soon had his interest 
at heart. Perhaps the more peculiar intimac3[ between 
O'Donahue and M'Shane, as a valet, assisted Dimitri in forming 
a good opmion of the former, as the hauteur and distanoe 
generally preserved by the Engli^ towards their domestics axe 
very displeasing to the continental servants, who. if neonitted 
to oe familiar, will not only serve you more faithfully, but be 
satisfied with more moderate wages. Dimitri spok« English 
and fVench pretty well, German and Russian of course $ier- 
fectly. He was a Kussian by birth, had been brou^t iq) at .tiie 
Poundling Hospital, at Moscow, and therefore was not a serf. 
He soon became intimate with M^Shane : and as soon as tiie 
latter discovered that there was no intention on the part of 
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Dimitari to he dishonest, he was satisfied, and treated him with 
cordiality. . 

"Tell your master this," said Dimitri, "never to give his 
opinion on political matters befwe any one while in Petersburg, 
or he will be reptorted to the government, and will be look^ 
t^on with suspicion. All the servants and couriers here, in- 
deed every tkrd person you meet is an agent of police." 

"Then it's not at all unlikely that you're one yourself," 
replied M'Shane. 

I am so," replied Dhnidri, coolly, "and all the better for 

Sour master. Ishall be ordered to make my report in a few 
avs, and I shall not fail to do so." 

^* And what j«FiU they a^ you ?" said M*Shane. 

" They will ask me first who and what your master is P 
Whether I have discovered from you- if he is of family and im- 
portance in his own country ? wnetner he has expressed any 
pditical omnions? and whether I have discovered the real 
business which brought him here P" 

"And what will you reply to all thisP** answered 
M'Shane. 

" Why, I hardly know. I wish I knew what he wished me 
to say, for he is a gentleman whom I am very fond of, and that's 
the truth ; perhaps you can tell me P" 

" Why, yes, I know a good deal about him, that's certain. 
As for ms family, there's not a better in Ireland or England, 
for he's royal if ne had his right." 

"What r' exclaimed Dimitri. 

"As sure as I'm sitting in this old arm-chair, didn't he bring 
letters from the brother of the present king P does that go for 
nothmg in this country of yours P or do you value men by the 
length of their beards r" 

" Men are valued here not by their titles, but by their rank 
as officers. A general is a greater man than a prince," replied 
IMraitri. 

"With all my heart, for then I'm somebody," replied 
M'Shane. 

" You ? " replied the courier. 

" I mean my master," returned M*Shane, correcting himself, 
"for he's an officer, and a good one too.'" 




couner, 

Petersburg Is no better than one of the mujiks 

the streets. Well, I know that our master is an officer, and of 

high rank; as for his political opinions, I have never heard 

him express any, except his admiration of the city, and f^ 

course of the emperor " 
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"Moft deddecOy; and of the trnjaeas also/' replied 
M'Sbane. 

"That IB not at all necessary/' canimued Dimitri, langlmicr. 
"In fact, he has no business to admire the empress." 

"Bat he admires the government and the laws^" said 
M'Shane ; " and you may add, mv good fellow— the anny and 
the naTy--4>y the powers. he*s all admiration, all oyer! — ^you 
mar take my word for it." 

''Welly I will do so; but then there is one other qnestioiL 
to reply to, which is, why did he oome here P what ia his 
business?" 

To look abont him, to be snre; to epend Ids money like a 
gentleman ; to giye his letters oi introdnction; and to amnse 
nimselj^" repUed M'Shane. ''But this is dry talking, ao, 
Dimitn, order a bottle of Champagne, and then we'll wet onr 
whistle before we go on." 

"Champagne! will yonr master stand thatP" inqoired 
Dimitri 

"Stand it, to be sore, and he'd be Terv angry if he thought 
I did not make myself comfortable. Tell them to put it down 
in the bill for me : if they doubt the proprietyj let them ask 
mymaster." 

Dimitri went and ordered the Champagne. As soon as 
tiiey had a glass. Dimitri observed, "Your master is a fine 
liberal fellow, ana I would serve him to the last day of my life; 
but you see that the reasons you give for your master being 
here are the same as are given oy everybody else, whether they 
come as spies or secret emissaries, or to foment insurrection ; 
that answer, therefore, is considered as no answer at all by the 
police Talthough very often a true one), and they will try to 
Bnd out whether it is so or not." 

"What other cause can a gentleman like him have for 
coming here ? He is not goingJ;o dirty bis hands with specu- 
lation, information, or any otherbotheration," replied M'Shane, 
tossing off his ghiss. 

"I don't say so; but his havmg letters from the king's 
brother will be considered suspicious." 

" The devil it will ! now in our country that would only 
create a suspicion that he was a real gentleman— that's alL" 

"You don't understand this country," replied Dimitri. 




what isitp" 
"Why, just this; I haven't seen one good-looking woman 
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sinoe IVe been in this good-looking town of yours ; now, that's 
the truth." 

''There's more truth than treason in that," replied the 
courier : " but still there are some beautiful women among the 
higher classes." 

'It's to be hoped so, for they've left no beauty for the 
lower, at all erents." 

"We have very beautiful women in Poland," said the 
courier. 

"Why don't you bring a few here, thenP" ^ 

" There are a great many Polish ladies in Petersburg at 
this moment." 

"Then so down and order another bottle," said M'Shane, 
" and we'll drink their healths." 

The second bottle was finished, and M'Shane, who had been 
drinking before, became less cautious. 

"You said," observed he, "that you have many Polish ladies 
in Petersburg ; did you ever hear of a Princess Czartowinky ; 
I think that's the name P" 

" Czartorinski, you mean^" replied Dimitri; "to be sure I 
did; I served m the family some years ago, when the old 
prince was alive. But where did you see her P" 

"In England, to be sure." 

"Well, thafs probable, for she has just returned from 
travelling with her unde.' 

" Is she now in Petcnrsburg, my good fellow P" 

" I believe she is— but why do you wish to know P" 

" Merely asked-thaf s aU." 

" Now, Macshanovich,"— for such was the familiar way in 
which Dimitri addressed his supposed brother-servant — "I 
suspect this Princess Czartorinski is some way connected with 
your master's coming here. Tell me the truth— is such the 
case P I'm sure it is." 

" Then, you know more than I do,'' replied M'Shane, cor- 
recting hmiself, " for I'm not exactly in my master's secrets : 
aU that I do know is, that my master met hw in England, and 
I thought her very handsome." 

"AndsodidheP" 

" That's as may be ; between ourselves, I've an idea he was a 
little smitten in that quarter ; but that's only my own opinion, 
nothing more." 

" Has he ever spoken about her since you were here P" said 
Dimitri. 

" Just once, as I handed his waistcoat to him ; he sud— ' I 
wonder if aU the ladies are as handsome as that Polish princess 
th^t we met in Cumberland P'" 
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'*If I thooght he wished it, or eared for her, I wotcdii make 
inquirr, and soon find out all about her ; but otherwise, if s no 
use talang the trouble,'* replied the courier. 

'* Well, then, wiU you giye me your hand, and promise ta 
serve faithfully, if I tell you all I know about the matter ?** 

"By the blessed St. Nicholas, I do!'* replied Dimitri; 
"you may trust me." 

" Well, then, it's my opinion that my master's oyer head and 
ears in loye with her, ana has come here for no other purpose/* 

" Well, I'm glad you told me that; it will satisfy the police/' 

"The police; why, murder and msh! you're not going to 
inform the poUce, you yillain P» . 

" Not wiUi whom he is in loye, most certainly, but that he 
has come here on that account ; it wOl saitisfy them, fer they 
haye no fear of a man that's in loye, and ne win not be 
watched. Depend upon it, I cannot do a better thing to serye 
our master." 

"Well, then, perhaps you are right. I don*t like this 
Champagne — get a bottle of Burguntn^, Dimitri. Don't look 
so hard— ifs all right. The cmtain obnes out every day, and 
has ordered me to orink for the nononr of the hoose." 

" He's a capital master," replied Dimitri, who had hegtm to 
feel the effects of the former bottles. 

As soon as the third bottle was tapped^ M'Shasftfe con- 
tinued — 

"Now, Dimitri, I'ye giyen my opinion, and I ean tell you, 
if my master has, as I suspect, come here about this young 
lady, and succeeds in obtaining her, it will be a blessed thing 
for you and me ; for he's as generous as the day, and has plenty 
of money. Do you know wno she is P" 

" To be sure I do ; she is an only daughter of the late Trmce 
Czartorinski, and now a sort of ward under the protection of 
the emperor. She inherits all the estates, except one which 
was left to found an hospital at Warsaw, and is a rich heiress. 
It is supposed the emperor will bestow her upon one of his 
geBerate. She is at the palace, and- a maid of honour to the 
empress." 

'^^Whew!" whistled M'Shane; "won't there be a dif- 
ficulty." 

" I should think so," replied the courier grayely. 

"He must run away with her," said M'Snane, after a pause. 
" How will he get to see her P" 

"He will not see her, so as to speak with her, in the palace* 
that is not the custom here; but he might meet her elsewhere.' 

" To be sure, at a party or a ball," said M'Shane. 

"No, that would not do; ladies imd gentlemen keep^ very 
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apart here in gsntinl company. He mig!it say a word or two 
when dancing, Dut that is all. 

'* But how is he to meet her then in this cnrsed phice of 
yours, if men and! women ieep at arm's length f " 

'^ThaJb mnst depend upon her. Tell me, does she love 
himP" 

'' Well, now, that's a home question : die nerer told him she 
did, and she neyer told me, that's certain; but still IVe an idea 
that she does.'' 

'^Then all I can say, ]li(acshanovich, is, that your master 
had better be very careful what he is about. Of course, 
he knows not that you have told me anything; but as soon 
as he thipks proper to' trust me, I then will (£S my utmost in 
his serrice." 

"Ton speak Hke a yery rational, sensible, intellkent cou- 
rier," replied M'Shane, and so now let us finish the bottle. 
Here's good luck to Captain O'Donahue, alite or &&d: and 
now^pieasethe fleas— I^ be adeep in less than ten minutes.'* 



CHAPTESKXrV. 

GfAig ttf Coitf^ and CoottisS* 

WHBiiP M'j^ane awoke the next momm^ :he fried to recall 
what had passed between him and Dimitn, and did not feel 
quite eofivmced that he had not trusted him too much. "I 
tmnk," said he, ** it was all upon an if. Yes, sure ; jf O'Do- 
nahue was in bye, and if she was. Yes, Fm sure that it it was 
aQ upon ^s, Howeyer, I must go ana tell O'Dcmahue what 
has taken place.'* 

M'Shane did so ; and O'Donahue, after a little thought, re- 
plied, "Well, I don't know: perhaps ifs all for the best; for 
Sou see I must haye trusted somebody, and the difficulty would 
ave been to know whom to trust, for eyerybody belongs to 
the poKce here, I belieye : I think, myself, the fellow is honest ; 
at aU etents. I can meke it worth his while to be so." ^ 

" He would not haye told me he belonged to the police if he 
wished to trap us," replied M'Shane. 

"That's yery true, and on the whole I think we could not 
. do better. But we are going on too fost ; who knows whether 
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she meant anything by wliat she said to me when we parted : 
or, if she did then, whether she may not haye altered her mina 
since P " 

" Such things have been— that* s a fact, O'Donahue/* 

" And will be, as long as the world lasts. However, to-mor- 
row I am to be presented— perhaps I may see her. I'm glad 
that I know that I may chance to meet her, as I shall now be 
on my guard." 

"And what shall I say to DimitriP'* 

" Say that yon mentioned her name, and where she was, 
and that I had only replied, that I should like to see her 
again." 

" Ezactlr ; that will leave it an open question, as the saying 
is," replied M'Shane. 

The next day O'Donahue, in Ids nniform, drove to the am- 
bassador's hotel, to accompany him 'to the Annishkoff palace, 
where he was to be presented to the emperor. O'Donahue 
vrss most graciously received, — ^the emi>eror walking np to 
him, as he stood in the cirde, and inqnirmg after the beiadtb 
of his Hoyal Highness the Gommander-in-Chief, what ser- 
vice he had been employed upon, &c. He then told 0'D9- 
nahne that the empress would be most elad to make his 
acquaintance, ;and hoped that he would make a long stay at 
St. Petersburg. 

It was with a quickened pulse that O'Donahne followed the 
ambassador into the empress's apartments. He had not 
waited there more than five minutes, in conversation with the 
ambassador when the doors opened, and the empress, attended 
by her chamberlain, and followed by her ladies m waitinsr and 
maids of honour, entered the room. O'Donahue had made np 
his mind not to take his eyes off the Empress until the presen- 
tation was over. As soon as he had kissed hands, and answered 
the few questions which were graciously put to him^ he retired 
to make room for others, ana then, for the first time, did he 
venture to cast his eyes on the ^up of ladies attending the 
emi>ress. The first that met his view were unknown, but, 
behind all the rest, he at length perceived the Princess Czar- 
torinski, talkins: and laughing with another lady. After a short 
time she tumea round, and their eyes met. The princess re- 
cognized him with a start, and then turned away and put her 
hand up to her breast, as if the shock had taken away her oreath. 
Once more she tmned her face to O'Donahue, and this time he 
was fully satisfied by her looks that he was welcome. Ten 
minutes after, the ambassador summoned O'Donahue, and 
thev quitted the palace. , „ . . _,^ , 

I have seen her, M'Shane," said U Donahue j " she is more 
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I beautiful, and I am more in love than ever. And nv 
I am I to do P '* 

/• That's just the difficulty," replied M'Shane. " Shal. ^ 
with Dimitri, or shall I hold my tongue, or shall I think iw, 
it while you go to dinner at the ambassador's F " 
"I cannot dine out to-day^ M'Shane. I will write an 



excuse." 



Well, now, I do belieye y9u're in for it in good earnest. 
My love never spoiled my appetite ; on the oontnu^, it was my 
appetite that made me ful m love." 

I wish she had not been a princess," said O'Donahue, 
throwing himself on the sofa. 

" That's nothing at all here," replied M'Shane. "Aorineess 
is to be had. Now, if she had been a general it would have 
been all up with you. Military rank is everything here^ as 
Dimitri says." 

" She's an angel," replied O'Donahue^ with a sigh. 

"That's rank in heaven, but goes nor nothing in Peters- 
burg," replied M'Shane. "Dimitri tells me they've dvil 
generals here, which I conceive are improvements on our 
stafiP, for devil a civil general I've had the pleasure of serving 
under." 

"What shall I do," said O'Donahue. getting up and pre- 
paring to write his note to the ambassaoor. 

"Eat your dinner, drink a bottle of Champagne, and then 
rU come and talk it over with you ; that's all you can do at 
present. Give me the note, and I'll send Dimitri off with it at 
once, and order up your dinner." 

M'Shane's advice not being very bad, it was followed, 
0|Donahue had finished his dinner, and was sitting by the fire 
with M'Shane, when there was a laiock at the door. M'Shane 
was summoned, . and soon returned, saying, " There's a little 
fellow that wants to speak with you, and won't give his mes- 
sajge. He's a queer little bodjr, and not so bad-looking either, 
with a bolster on the top of ms head, and himself not higher 
than a pillow ; a pigeon could sit upon his shoulder and peck 
im peas out of his shoes ; he struts like a grenadier, and, by 
the powers ! a nrenadier's cap would serve as an extinguisher 
for him. Shall I show him in P " 

" Certainly," replied O'Donahue. 

The reader ma/ not be aware that there is no*jart of the 
globe where there are so many dwarfs as at St. Petersburg ; 
* there is scarcely an hotel belonging to a noble family without 
one or two, if not more : they are very kindly treatea, and are, 
both in anpearance and temper, very superior to the dwarfs 
occasionaUy met with elsemere. One of this diminutive 
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race now entered the room, dressed in a Tmkish oostnme; be 
was remarkably well made and handsome in person ; he spoke 
sufficient French to inquire if he addressed hunself to Captain 
O'Donahue ; and on bemg replied to in the affirmatirc, he gave 
him a small hiUet, and then seated himself on the so& witK ail 
the freedom of a petted meniaL O'Donahue tore open the 
note ; it was very short : — 

" As I know you cannot oommunicate with me» I write to say 
that I was delighted at your having kept your promise. Tou 
shall hear from me again as soon as I Imow where I can meet 
vou; in the mean time be cautious. The bearer is to be trusted; 
Le belongs to me. ^ C." 

O'Donahue pressed the paper to his lips, and then sat down 
to^ rei)ly. We shall not trouble the reader with what he 
said; it is quite sufficient that the lady was content with 
the communication, and also at the report from her little 
messenger of the Captain's behaviour when he had read her 
billet. 

Two or three days afterwards, O'Donahue received a note 
from a German widow lady, a Cbuntess Erhausen, particularly 
reauesting he would call upon her in the aftonoon, at three 
o'clock. As he had not as yet had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to the countess, althou^ he nad offcen heard her 
spoken of in the first society. O'Donahue did not fail in his 
appointment, as he considered that it was possible that the 
Princess Czartorinski mi^ht be connected with it ; nor was he 
deceived, for on his en^rmg the saloon, he found the princess 
sitting on the sofa with Madame Erhausen, a young and 
pretty woman, not more than twenty-five years of age. The 
princess rose, and greeted Captain O'Donahue, and then in- 
troduced the countess as her first cousin. A few minutes 
after his introduction, the countess retired, leaving them 
alone. O'Donahue did not lose this opportunity of pouring 
out the real feelings of his heart. 

" You have come a long way to see me. Captain O'Donahue, 
and I ougjt to be grateful," replied the princess ; "indeed, I 
have much pleasure in renewing our acquaintance." 

O'Donahue, however, did not appear satisfied with this 
mere admission : he became eloquent m his own cause, pointed 
out the cruelty of having brought him over to see her again 
if he was not to be rewarded, and, after about an hour's 
pleading, he was sitting on the sofa by her side, with her fair 
hand in his, and his arm round her slender waist. Thev" 
parted, but through the instrumentality of the little dwarf, 
they often met again at the same rendezvous, OccasionaDy 
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tliey met in aodeir, but before others they were obUged to 
appear constrained and formal ; there was little, pleasure in 
such meetings, and when O'Donahue could not see the 
princess his chief pleasure was to call upon Madame Erhausen 
and talk about her. 

" You are aware. Captain O'Donahue/' said the countess, 
one day, " that there wiU be a great dimcolty to overcome in 
this affair. ^ The princess is a sort of ward of the emperor's, 
and it is said that he has already, in his own mind, disposed d 
her hand.** 

'* I am aware of that/' re|>l]ed O'Donahu^ ''and I know no 
other means than running away with her.'' 

''That would never do." replied the oountess; "you could 
not leave Petersburg without passports^ nor could she leave 
the palace for more than an hour or two without being missed. 
You would soon be discovered, and then you would lose her 
for ever." 

" Then what can I do, my dear madame ? Shall I throw 
myself upon the indulgence of the emperor ? " 

" No, that would not answer either ; she is too rich a prize 
to be permitted to go into foreign hands. I'U tell you what 
you must first do." 

" I'm aU attention." 

" You must make love to me," replied the countess. " Nay, 
understand me ; I mean that you must appear to make love to 
me, and the report of our marriage must be aptread. The 
emperor will not interfere in such a case ; you must do so to 
avoid suspicion. You have been here very often, and your 
equipage has been constantly seen at the cfoor. If it is sup>- 
posed you do not come on my account, it will be ioQuired w% 
you do come : and there is no keeping a secret at retersburg. 
After it is supposed that it is a settled affair between us, we 
then may consider what next ought to be done^ My rowd 
for my cousin alone induces me to consent to this ; kide^, it 
is the only way she could avoid future misery." 

" But Is the emperor so despotic on l^ese points P" 

"An emperor is not to be trifled with; a ward of the 
emperor is oonsidered sacred— at least, ao far, that if a Bussiim 
were towed one without permission, he probably would be 
sent to Siberia. With an £n^shman it is different, perhaps ; 
and, once married, you woidd be safe, as you could Saim the 
nrotection of your ambassador. The great point ds, to let it 
be supposed that you ^re about to marry some one else ; and 
then, suspicion not being awakened, you may gain your 
wish." 

"But tell jne« madame,— that I may be safe from the 
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emperor's displeasure is tme— but ▼onld the princess, after 
he oisoovered it P Gould he not take her away from me, and 
send her to Siberia for disobedience P" 

" I hope, by the means I propose, to get yon both clear of 
the emperor— at least, till his displeasure is softened down. 
Me he cannot hurt ; he can only oraer me out of his dominians. 
Jis for the princess, I should think, that^ if once married to 
you, she would be safe, for you could daim the protection of 
the ambassador for her, as your wife, as well as Tor yourself. 
Do you comprehend me now P" 

"I do, madaroe; and may blessings follow you for your 
kindness. 1 shall in future act but by your directions ?" 

" That is exactly what I wished you to say ; and so now. 
Captain O'Donahue, farewell." . 



CHAPTER XV. 

A Ran>a-way and a hard Pursuit. 

*^ Well, now." said M'Shane, after he had been informed by 
O'Donahue oi what had passed between him and the countess, 
— "this is all very pretty, and looks very well; but tell me, 
are we to trust tmit fellow DimitriP Can we do without 
him P I should say not, when it comes to the finale ; and is 
it not dangerous to keep him out of our confidence, being sudi 
a sharp, keen-witted fellow P Nay, more, as he has stated his 
wish to serve you in any way, it is only treating him fairly. 
He knows the nttle dwari who has been here so orten ; indeed, 
they were fellow-servants in the Czartorinski family, for he 
told me so. I would trust him." 

" I think so, too ; but we must not tell him all." 

"No, that we certainly need not, for he will find it out 
without telling." 

" Well, M'Shane, do as you please ; but, on second thoughts, 
I will speak to the countess to-morrow." 

O'Donahue did so, the countess called upon the princess 
at the palace, and the next morning O'Donahue received a 
note, stating that Dimitri was to be trusted. O'Donahue 
then sent for the courier, and told him that he was about to 
put confidence in him on a promise of his fidelity. 
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"I nndentand yon, sir, and all yoa intend to do ; there is 
no occasion to ray aaythuiK more to me, until yon wimt my 
assist^ce. I will not, in the mean time, neglect yonc interest, 
for I hope to reouiiii vith yon, and that is the only reward I 
ask for any services I may penorro. I have oidy one remark 
ia make now, which is, that it will be necessary, a few d^'s 
befi»e you leave Petenburg, to ' let me know, that I may 
advertise it." 
" Advertise it !" 

" Yes, air, yoa mnst advertise vonr departure, that yoa may 
not ton away in debt. Such ia the ouatom ; and without three 
notices being put in the Oateite, the police will not give you 
yonr passport. 

"' - n glad that yon mentioned it. "' — — 

lat I am paying attention to the 
lu suod leave Petersbniv with her, I trost, « luj wuc i 
" I understand, sir, and shall take care Uiat your Intiinacy 
there shall be known to everybody ," 
So sayins, Dimriti left the room. 

The winter now set in with unusual severity. Qlie river 
«u one mass of ice, the floating bridges had been Temoved, 
the Moutagnes-Bnsses became the amusement <tf the day, and 
the sledges were galloping about in even dkectioD. Tor 
more than a month O'Doniahne oontinned nis pretended ad- 
dresses to the foir cousin of the princess, and during that 
time he did not once sea the real object m his attachment ; 
indeed, the dwarf never made his appearance, and all eommn- 
nication, except an occasional note from her to the conntess, 
was, from prudence, given up. The widow was HcIl and had 
often been pressed to renew her bonds, bnt had preferred her 
liberty. O Donahue, therefore, was looked upon as a fortu- 
wn his BDOOess. Nor did the 
except in a manner so as to 
ertainty of its being arranged. 
ays at her door, and it was 
juld immediately take place, 
ivee given by the emperor on 
emperor, who had been vetv 
ked past him, said, "Wel^ 
stand that von. intend to mn 
d prettiest ladiea — one of the 

^esty'a penoission so to do," 

moreover, oar beet wishes for 
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" I bunbly thank your Mi^esiy/' lepUed CBonabue; ** stiU 
I tnut your Mi^esty does not tomk that I wish to traaGpLant 
hear to my own country altogether, and that I shall be per- 
mitted to reside, .for the major part of the year, in your Mf^esty's 
dominions." 

" Nothing will give me sreater^ pleasure ; and it will be a 
aatisfaotion to feel that X sBaU .gain inatead of losing by the 
iutended marriage." 

" By the powers ! but I will remind him of this, aome day or 
another," thought O'Donahue. *' Haven't I his permiasion to 
l^e maaia^ and to remain in the ooiLntr3[F'' 

£v€Nrythmg was now ripe for tlw exeention of tiie plot. Hie 
countess gave out that she was goinff to her country-aeat, about 
ten milf» £ram St. Petcfsburg : ana it was naturally supposed 
that abs was deairoua that the mainage should be pmrat^ 
and that ahe intended to setke ihwe to hare the oeremony 
performed; «nd O'Dcmalui^ advertiaed his depactuie in the 
Gazette, 

The Princess Czartorinski prodneed aletter ham the eoantess, 
requesting her, as a fayour,to obtain leave from the empfeas to 
pass two or three days with her m the country; and the empieas. 
as the countess was first couain to the priooess, did not withhold 
her consent ; (m the oontrary, whodthe princess left the palace, 
she put a case of jewels in hear hand, saymg, " These are I<m: tiie 
bride, with the good wishes and protection of the empress, aa 
long sa Ae remains in this coimtrT." One hour affcerwarda 
O^onahue was rewarded for all his long forbearance by clasp- 
ing his fair one in his arms. A poriec^ had been proyided, and 
was sent forward to the country chateau, and at ten in the 
morning all the parties were ready. The princess and her 
cousin set off in tiie carriage, followed by O^Bonahue, with 
M'Shane and his suite. Everything was aa reale. The pass- 
ports had been made out for Germany, to which country it 
was reported the countess would proceed a few days after the 
marriage, and the jprincess was to return to the palace. As 
^ soon as they arriyed at the ch&teau the ceremony was per- 
^ formed, and O'Donahue obtained his price; ana to guBrd 
againat any mishap, it was decided that they should leave the 
next monung, on their wayi;o the frontier. Dimitri had been 
of the greatest use, had pr^ared against every difficulty, and 
had iviSj proved his Mehty. The parting between the countess 
and her cousin was tender. " How much €(9 1 owe^ dear inend ! " 
Baid the princess. *' What risk do you incur for me P How 
will yon brave the an^er of the emperor P " 

'* I care little for his anger. I am a woman, and not a sub- 
ject of his i but, before you go, you must both write a letter-* 
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your husband to the empei-or, reminding him of his having 
given his consent to the marriage, aiid his wish that he should 
remain in his dominions ; and let him add his sincere wish, if 

Sermitted^ to be employed in his Majesty's service. You^ my 
ear cousm, must write to the empress, reminding her of her 
promise of protection, and soliciting her good offices with the 
emperor. I shall play my own game ; but, depend upon it, it 
will all end in a laugh." 

O'Donahue and liis wife both wrote their letters, and 
O'Donahue also wrote one to the English ambassador, inform- 
ing him of what had taken jplace, and requesting ms kind 
offices. As soon as they were nnished, the countess oade them 
farewell, saying, "I shall not send these letters until you are 
well out of reach, depend upon it :" and, with many thanks for 
her kindness, O'Donahue and his bride bade her adieu, and set 
off on their long joumev. 

The carriage procurea for their journey was what is called a 
German bdtarde, which is very similar to an English chariot 
with coach-box. fixed upon a sleigh. Inside were O'Donahue 
and his young bride, M Shane preferring to ride outside on the 
box with Joey, that he might not be in the way, as a third 
person invariably is, with a newly-married couple. The snow 
was many feet deep on the ground ; but the air was dry, and the 
sun shone bright. The bride was handed in, enveloped in a 
rich mantle of sable: O'Donahue followed, equally protected 
against the cold; while M'Shane and Joey fixed themselves on 
the box^ so covered up in robes of wolf-sxins, and wrappers of 
bear-skins for their feet, that you could see but the tips of their 
noses. On the front of the sleigh, below the box of the carriage, 
were seated the driver and the courier; four fiery young horses 
were pawing with impatience ; the signal was given, and off 
they went at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

" Where's the guns, Joey, and the pistols, and the ammuni- 
tion?" inquired M*Shane ; "we're going through a wild sort 
of country, I expect." 

" I have put them in myself, and I can lay my hands on 
them immediately, sir," replied Joey; "the guns are behind 
us, and your pistols and the ammunition are at my feet ; the 
captain's are in the carriage." 

That's all right, then ; I like to know where to lay my 
hands upon my tool^. Just have the goodness to look at my 
nose now and then» Joey, and if you see a white spot on the 
tip of it, you'll be pleased to tell me, and I'll do the same for 
von. Mrs. M'Shane would be anything but pleased if I came 
norae with only half a handle to my face." 

The journey was contmued at the same rapid pace until the 
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close of the dy\ when they airiTed at the post-house ; there 
they stopped, M'Shane ana Joey, with the assistance of the 
courier, preparing their supper from the stores which they 
brought with them. After sui)per they retired, O'Donahue 
and his wife sleeping in the carriage, which was arranged so as 
to form a bed ii required ; while M'Shane and Joey made it 
out how they could upon the cloaks, and what little straw 
they could procure, on the floor of the post-house, where, as 
M'Shane said the next morning, they " had more bed-fellows 
than were agreeable, although he contrived to get a few hours' 
sleep in spite of the jumping yagabonds." When they rose 
the next morning, they found that the snow had just begun to 
fall fast. As soon as they had breakfasted tney set out, 
nevertheless, and proceeded at the same pace. M'Shane 
telling Joey, who was, as well as himself, almost embedded in 
it before the day was half over, that it was " better than rain, 
at all events ;" to be sure that was cold comfort, but any com- 
fort is better than none. O'Donahue's request for M'Shane to 
come inside was disregarded ; he was as tough as little Joey, 
at all events, and it would be a pity to interrupt the conver- 
sation. , About four o'clock they nad changed their horses at a 
small village, and were about three miles on their last stage, 
for that day's journey, when they passed through a pine forest. 

"There's a nice place for an anibuscade, Joey, if there were 
anj robbers about here," observed M'Shane. " Murder and 
Insh ! what's those chaps running amon? the trees so fast, and 
keeping pace with us ? I say, Bimitri,'' continued M'Shane, 
pointing to them, " what are those ? " 

The courier looked in the direction pointed out, and as soon 
as he had done so, spoke to the driver, who, casting his eyes 
hastily in the direction, applied the lash to ms horses, and set 
off with double sneed. 

" Wolves, sir,' replied the courier, who then pulled out his 
pistols, and commenced loading them. 

"Wolves!" said M'Shane, "and hungry enough, I'll war- 
rant ; but they don't hope to make a me2^of us, do they P At 
all events we will give them a little fight for it. Come, Joey, 
I see that Dimitri don't Hke it, so w^ must shake off the snow, 
and g[et our ammunition ready." 

This was soon done; the guns were unstrapped from the 
back of the coach-box, the pistols eot from beneath their feet, 
and all were soon ready, loaded ana primed. 

"It's lucky there's such a mist on the windows of the 
carriage, that the lady can't see what we're after, or she'd be 
frightened, perhaps," said Joey. 

The rapia pace at which the driver had put his horses had 
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for a time left the wolves in the rear ; but now they were seen 
following the carriage at about a quarter of a mile distant^ 
baviuK quitted the forest and taken to the road. 

" Here they come, the devils ! one, two, three — ^there are 
seven of them. I suppose this is what they call a covey in 
these parts. Were you ever wolf-hunting before, Joey ?" 

** I aon't call this wolf-hunting," replied Joey ; " I tnink the 
wolves are hunting us." 

"It's all the same, my little poacher— it's a hunt, at all 
events. They are gaming on us fast ; we shall soon come to 
an explanation." 

The courier now cL'mbed up to the coach-box to reconnoitre!* 
and he shook his head, telling them in verv plain English that 
he did not like it : that he had heard that tne wolves were out, 
in consequence ot the extreme severity of the weather, and that 
he feared that these seven were only the advance of a whole 
pack ; that they had many versts to go, for the stage was a 
long one, and it would be dark before they were at the end 
of it. 

" Have you ever been chased by them before?'' said Joey. 

" Yes," replied the courier, " more than once ; it's the horses 
that they are so anxious to ^et hold of. Three of our horses 
are verjr good, but the fourth is not very well, the driver says, 
and he is fearful that he will not hold out ; however, we must 
keep them off as long as we can ; we must not shoot at them 
till the last moment." 

" Why not P " inquired M'Shane. 

" Because the whole pack would scent the blood at miles, 
and redouble their efforts to come up with us. There is an 
empty bottle by you, sir; throw it on the road behind the car- 
riage ; that will stop them for a time." 

An empty bottle stop them ! well, that's queer : it may 
stop a man drinking, because he can get no more out of it. 
However, as you please, gentlemen ; here's to drink my health, 
bad manners to you," said M'Shane, throwing the bottle over 
the carriage. 

The courier was right : at the si^ht of the bottle in the road, 
the wdves, who are of a most suspicious nature, and think that 
there is a trap laid for them in everything, stopped short, and 
gathered round it cautiously ; the carriage proceeded, ana in a 
lew minutes the animab were nearly out of sijg^ht. 

" WeD, that bothers me entirely," said M'Shane; "an empty 
bottle is as good to them as a charged gun." 

*' But look, sir, they are coming on again," said Joey, " and 
faster than ever. I suppose they were satisfied that there was 
nothing in it." 

73 
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The oonrier mounted again to the box where Joey and 
H'Shane were standing. 'I think yon had a ball of twine/' 
said he to Joey, "when you were tying down the baskets; 
where is itP" 

"It is here imder the cushion,'* replied Joey, searching for 
and producing it. 

"What shall we find to tie to it P" said the courier; ''some- 
thing not too heavy— a bottle won't do." 

" What's it for P" inqjiired M'Shane. 

"To trail sir '' replied the courier. 

"To trail! I think they're fast enough upon our trail 
already ; but if you want to help them, a red herring's the 
tiling/' 

" No, sir ; a piece of red doth would do better," replied the 



courier." 
« 



Eed cloth ! One would think yon were fishing for mac- 
kerel " replied M'Shane. 

" Will this piece of black doth do, which was round the lock 
of the gun P" said Joey. 

" Yes, I think it will," replied the courier. 

The courier made fast the doth to the end of the twine, and 
throwing it clear of the carriage, let the ball run out, until he 
had little more than the bare end in his hand, and the cloth 
was about forty yards behind the carriage, dragging over the 
snow. 

" They will not pass the doth, sir," said the courier ; " they 
think that it's a trap." 

Sure enough the wolves, which had been gaining fast on the 
carriage, now retreated again : and although they continued 
the pursuit, it was at a great mstance. 

" We have an hour and a half more to go before we arrive, 
and it will be dark, I'm afraid," said the courier ; " all depends 
upon the horse holding out; I'm sure the pack is not far 
behind.". 

" And how many are there in a pack P " inauired M'Shane. 

The courier shrugged up his shoulders. Perhaps two or 
three hundred." 

"Oh! the devil! Don't I wish I was at home with Mrs. 
M'Shane." 

Tor half an hour they continued their rapid pace, when the 
horse referred to showed symptoms of weakness. Still the 
wolves had not advanced ^beyond the piece of black cloth 
which trailed behind the carriage. 

" I think that, considering that they are so hungry, they are 
amazing shy of the bait." said M'Shane. " By alTthe powers, 
they've stopped again ! " 
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"The string has broke, sir, and theyWe examining the 
cloth," cried Joey. 

" Is there much line left ? " inquired the courier, with some 
alarm. 

" No, it has broken off by rubbing against the edge of the 
carriage behind." 

The courier spoke to the driver, who now rose from his seat 
and lashed his horses furiously; but although three of the 
horses Were still fresh, the fourth could not keep up with 
them^ and there was every prospect of his being dragged down 
on his knees^ as more than once he stumbled and nearly fell. 
In the meantmie the wolves had left the piece of doth behind 
them, and were coming up fast with the carriage. 

" We must fire on them now, sir " said the courier, going 
back to his seat, " or they wiU tear the flanks of the horses." 

M'Shane and Joey seized their guns, the headmost wolf was 
now nearly a-head of the carriage ; Joey fired, and the animal 
rolled over in the snow. 

" That's a good shot, Joey: load again : here's at another." 

M'Shane fired, and missed the animal, which rushed forward ; 
the courier's pistol^ however, brought it down, just as he was 
sprindbog on the hmdmost horses. 

O'Donahue, astonished at the firing, now lowered down the 
glass, and inquired the reason. !NrShane replied, that the 
wokes were on them, and that he'd better load his pistols in 
case they were required. 

The wolves hung back a little upon the second one falling, 
but still continued the chase, although at a more respectable 
distance. The road was now on a descent, but the sick horse 
could hardly hold on his legs. 

" A little half-hour more and we shall be in the town," said 
the courier, climbing up to the coach seat, and looking up the 
road they had nassed; but St. Nicholas preserve us ! he ex- 
claimed ; and ne turned round and spoke in hurried accents to 
the driver in the Russian language. 

Again the driver lashed furiously, but in vain; the poor 
horse was dead beat. 

" What is the matter now ? " inquired M'Shane. ^ 

" Do you see that black mass coming down the hill? it's the 
main pack of wolves ; I fear we are lost ; the horse cannot 
go on." 

" Then why not cut his traces, and go on with the three 
others ? " cried Joey. 

" The boy is right," replied the man. "and there is no time 
to lose." The courier went down on the sleigh, spoke to the 
driver in Russian, and the horses were pulled up. TThe courier 
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jumped out with Ws knife, and commenced f t^S ^t.*r^ 
of tiie tired horse, while the other three, who knew that the 
wolves were upon them, plunged funously in their hame^ 
that they might proceed. It was a trying moment. Ihe five 
wolves now came up ; the first two were broujcht down bythe 
guns of M'Shane and Joey, and O'Donahue kiUed a third from 
the carriage windows. . , , 41, _ 

One of the others advanced fonouslv, and sprang ^^Vo^}^ 
horse which the courier was cutting ^free. Jw leapt down, 
and put his pistol to the animal's head, and blew out fiis 
brains, while M'Shane, who had followed our hero, witH tlie 
other pistol disabled the only wolf that remained. ^ ,, - „ 

But this danger which they had escaped from was nothmg 
compared to that which threatened them : the whole pack now 
came sweeping like a torrent down the hiD, with a slmJd^nwl^s 
yell which migiit well strike terror into the bravest. T^e horse, 
which had fallen down when the wolf seized him^ was stiU not 
clear of the sleigh, and the other three were qmtc unmanage- 
able. M'Shane, Joey, and the courier at last drew him clear 
from the track : they jumped into their places, and away they 
started again like the wind, for the horses were maddened wrtn 
fear. The whole pack of wolves was not one hundred yards 
from them when they recommenced their speed, ^d even then 
M'Shane considered that there was no hope. But the horse 
that was left on the road, proved then- salvation ; the starved 
animals darted upon it, piling themselves one on the other, 
snarling and tearing each other m their conflict for the feast. 
It was soon over ; m the course of three minutes the carcass 
had disappeared, and the major portion of the pack renewed 




tne nexr village, and O'Donahue had the satisfaction of leading 
his terrified bride into the chamber at the post-house, where 
she fainted as soon as she was placed in a chair. 

" ril tell you what, Joey, I've had enough of wolves for all 
my life," said M'Shane; ^'and Joey, my boy, you're a good 
shot in the first place, and a brave little fellow in the next ; 
here's a handful of roubles, as they call them, for you to buy 
lollipops with, but I don't think you'll find a shop that sells 
them hereabouts. Never mind, keep your sweet tooth till you 
get to old England again: and after I tell Mrs. M'Shane what 
you have done for us this day. she will allow you to walk into 
ajeg of beef, or round a leg of mutton, or dive into a beefsteak 
pie. as lone as you Jive, whether it be one hundred years more 

^fe }.£''^ *?^ '*Jio^?lfr cl^^ ^^""^^^ ^* K ^^d ^^^> as the 
wolves have not made their supper upon us, let ns aro and s<*i* 

what we can sup upon ourselves. ' * °^^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Return to England. 

The remainder of the journey was completed witliont any 
further adventure, and they at last found themselves out of the 
Hussian dominions, when they were met by the uncle of the 
princess, who, as a Pole, was not sorry that his niece had 
escaped from being wedded to a Russian. He warmly greeted 
P'Donahue, as his connection, and immediately exertedall the 
interest which he had at the court to pacify the emperor. 
,When the affair first became known, whicn it soon did, by the 
princess not returning to court, his Majesty was anything but 
pleased at being outwitted ; but the persuasions of the empress, 
the pleading of the En^Ush ambassador, who exerted himself 
.strenuously for 0*Donahuej with the efforts made in other 
quarters, and, more than all, the letter of O'Donahue, proving 
that the emperor had given his consent (unwittingly, it is 
true), coupled with his wish to enter into his service, at last 
proauced the desired effect, and after two months a notice of 
their pardon and permission to return was at last despatched 
by the empress. O'Donahue considered that it was oest to 
take immemate advantage of this turn in his favour, and retrace 
his way to the capital. M'Shane, who had been quite long 
enough in the situation of a domestic, now announced his in- 
tention to return home ; and O'Donahue, aware that he was 
separating him from his wife, did not. of course, throw any 
obstacle in the way of his departure. Our little hero, who has 
lately become such a cipher in our narrative, was now the 
subject of consideration. 0*Donahue wished him to remain 
with him, but M'Shane opposed it. 

" I tell you, P'Donahue, that it's no kindness to keep him 
here ; the ooy is too good to be a page at a lady's shoestring, 
or even a servant to so great a man as you are yourself now : 
besides, how will he like being buried here in a foreign country, 
and never go back to old England ?" 

"But what will he do better in England, M'Shane?" 

" Depend upon it, major," said the princess^ for she was now 
aware of M'Shane's rank, " 1 will treat him hke a son." 

" Still he will be a servant, my .lady, and that's not the posi- 
tion-^though, begging your pardon, an emperor might be 
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proud to be your senrant ; yet that's not the position for little 
Joey." 

ProTe that you will do better for him, M'Shane, and he is 
yours ; but without you do, I am too partial to him to like to 
part with him. His conduct on the journey ** 

" Yes, exactly ; his conduct on the ioumey, when the wolves 
would have shared us out between tnem, is one great reason 
for my objection. He is too good for a menial, and that's the 
fact. You ask me what I intend to do with hun ; it is not so 
easy to answer that question, because, you see, mv lady, there's 
a certain Mrs. M'Shane in the way, wno must be consulted ; 
but I think that when I tell her, what I consider to be as near 
the truth as most things which are said in this world, that if it 
had not been for the courage and activity of little Joey, a cer- 
tain Major M'Shane would have been bv this time eaten and 
digestea by a pack of wolves, why, I then think, as Mrs. M'Shane 
and I have no cliild, nor prospect of any, as I know of, that she 
may be well inclined to come into my way of thinking, and of 
adopting him as her own son • but, of course, this cannot be 
said witoout my consulting with Mrs. M'Shane, seeing as how 
the money is her own, and she has a right to do as she pleases 
with it." 

" That, indeed, alters the case," replied O'Donahue, " and I 
must not stand in the wa.j of the boy's interest ; still I should 
like to do something for him." 

" You have done something for him, O'Donahue ; you have 
prevented his starving ; and if he has been of any use to you, it 
IS but your reward— so you and he are quits. Well, then, it is 
agreed that I take him with me ?" 

"Yes," replied O'Donahue, "I cannot refuse my consent 
after what you have said." 

Two days after this conversation the parties separated, 
O'Donahue, with his wife, accompanied by Dimitri, set off on 
their return to St. Petersburg ; while M*Shane, who had pro- 
vided himself with a proper passport, got into the diligence^ 
accompanied by little Joey, on his way back to England. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Hie Day after the Murder. . 

We must dow return to the village of Grassford, and the 
cottage in which we left Rushbrook and bis wife, who had 
been raised up from the floor by her husband, and, having now 
recovered from her swoon, was crying bitterly for the loss of 
her son, and the dread of her husband's crime being discovered. 
!For some time Ilushbrook remained in silence, looking at the 
embers in the grate : Mum sometimes would look piteously in 
his master's face, at other times he would slowlv approach the 
weeping woman. The intelligence of the animal told him that 
somethmg was wrong. Finding himself unnoticed, he would 
then go to the door by which Joe)r had quitted, snuff at the 
crevice, and return to his master's side. 

"I'm glad that he's off," at last muttered Ilushbrook ; "he's 
a fine boy, that." 

" Yes, he is," replied Jane ; "but when shall I behold him 
again?" 

" By and bv, never fear. wife. We must not stay in this 
place, provided this affair blows over." 

"If it does, indeed!" 

"CJome, come, Jane, we have every reason to hone it will; 
now, let's go to bed ; it would not do, if any one should happen 
to have been near the spot, and to have found out what nas 
taken place, for us to be discovered not to have been in bed dl 
night, or even for a light to be seen at the cottage by any early 
riser. Come, Jane, let's to bed." 

Rushbrook and his wife retired, the light was extinguished, 
and all was quiet, except conscience, which still tormented ana 
kept Rushbrook turmng to the n^ht and left continually. 
Jane slept not : she listened to the wmd; the slightest noise — 
the crowing of the cock — startled her, and soon footsteps were 
heard of those passing the windows. They could remain in 
bed no longer. Jane arose, dressed, and lighted the fire: 
Rushbrook remained sitting on the side of the bed in deep 
thought. 

"I've been thinking, Jane," said he, at last, "it would be 
better to make away with Mum." 

" With the dog ! Why, it can't speak, poor thing. No- 
no— don't kill the poor dog." . 
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" He can't speak, but the dog lias sense ; lie may lead them 
to the spot." 

** Ana if he were to do so, what then P it would prove 
nothing." 

" No !^ only it would go harder against Joey." 

'' Against the boy ! ves. it might convince them that Joey 
did the deed ; but, still, the very killing of the animal would 
look suspicious: tie him up, Rushbrook; that wiU do as 
well." 

"Perhaps better," replied he; "tie him up in the back 
kitchen, there's a good woman." 

Jane did so, and then commenced preparmg the breakfast ; 
they had taken their seats, when the latch of the door -wns 
lifted up, and Fumess, the schoolmaster, looked in. This he 
was often in the habit of doing, to call Joey out to accompany 
him to school. 

** Qood morning," said he • " now, where's my friend Joey P'* 

"Come in, come in, neighbour, and shut the door," said 
Kushbrook ; " I wish to speak to you. Mayhap you'll take a 
cup of tea; if so, my missus will giye you a good one." 

/'Well, as Mrs. Kushbrook does make everything so good, 
I don't care if I do. although I have had breakfast. But whct^'s 
my friend Joey? the lazv little dog; is he not up yet P Why, 
Mrs. Kushbrook, what [s the matter P you look distressed." 

" I am, indeed/' replied Jane, putting her apron to her eyes. 

"Why, Mrs. Kushbrook, what is itP" inquired the peda- 
gosrue. 

Just this ; we are in great trouble about Joey. When we 

got up this morning we found that he was not in bed, and he 
as never been home since." 

" Well, that is queer ; why. Where can the young scamp be 
gone to P " 

" We don't know ; but we find that he took my gun with 

him. and I'm afraid " and here Kushbrook paused, shaking 

his head. 

"Afraid of what P" 

" That he has gone poaching, and has been taken by the 
keepers." 

But did he ever do so before P " 

" Not bv night, if he did by day. I can't tell ; he always 
has had a hankering that way.'*^ 

" Well, they do whisper the same of you, neighbour. Why 
do you keep a gun P " 

, 'UVe carried a gun aU my hfe." replied Eushbrook, " and I 
don't choose to be without one : but that's not to the nuroose • 
the question is, what would you advise us to do P " ' 
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Why, you see, friend Rnshbrook," replied the schoobnaster, 
" advice in this question becomes rather difficult. If Joey has 
been poaching, as you ima^ne, and has been taken up, as you 
suspect, vhy, then, you will soon hear of it: you, of course, 
have had no hand in it." 

" Hand in it !— hand in what ? " replied Rushbrook. " Do 
you think we trust a child like him with a gun ? " 

" I should think not ; and therefore it is evident that he has 
acted without the concurrence of his parents. That will acquit 
you ; but, still, it will not help Joey : neither do I think you 
will oe able to recover the gun, which I anticipate will become 
a deodand to the lord of the manor." 

"But, the child— what will become of him?" exclaimed 
Jane. 

" What will become of him ? — why, as he is of tender years, 
they will not transport him — ^at least, I should think not ; they 
may imprison him for a few months, and order him to be pn- 
vately whipped. I do not see what you can do but remain 
<iuiet. I snould recommend you not to say one syllable about 
it until you hear more." 

"But suppose we do not hear ?" 

" Thai is to suppose that he did not go out with the gun to 
poach, but upon some other expedition." 

** What else could the boy have gone out for P" said Rush- 
brook, hastily. 

"Very true; it is not very likely that he went out to 
commit murder," replied the pedagogue. 

At the word " murder " Rushbrook started from his chair ; 
but. recollecting himself, he sat down again. 

No, no, Joey commit murder !" cried he. " Ha, ha, ha — 
no, no, Joey is no murderer." 

" I should suspect not. Well, Master Rushbrook, I will 
dismiss my scholars this morning, and make every inquiry for 
you. Byres will be able to ascertain very soon, for he knows 
the new keeper at the manor house." 

" Byres help you, did you say ? No, no, Byres never will," 
replied Rushbrook, solemnlv. 
And why not, my friend?" 

"Why," replied Rushbrook, recollecting himself, "he has 
not been over cordial with me lately." 

" Nevertheless, depend upon it, ne will if he can," replied 
Fumess; "if not for you, he will for me. Good morning, 
Mrs. Rushbrook, I will hasten away now; but will you not 
go with me ?" continued Fumess, appealing to Rushbrook. 

"I will go another way J it's no use both going the same 
road." 
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" Very true," replied the peda^offue. who had his reasons 
for not wishing the company otKashbrook, and fumess 
then left the house. 

Mr. Fumess found all his boys assembled in the school- 
room, yery busily employed thumping their books ; he ordered 
silence, and informed them, that in consequence of Joey being 
missing, he was goiog to assist his father to look affcer him ; 
and therefpre they would haye a holiday for that day. Hje 
then ranged them all in a row, made them turn to the right 
face, clap their hands simultaneously, and disperse. 

Although Mr. Tumess had adyised secrecy to the Rush- 
brooks, he did not follow the adyice he had giyen; indeed, 
his reason for not haying wished Rushbrook to be with him 
was, that he might haye an opportunity of communicating his 
secret through the yillage, which he did by calling at every 
cottage, and informing the women who were left at home, 
that Joey Rushbrook had disappeared last night, with his 
father's gun, and that he was about to ^o in quest of him. 
Some nodded and smiled, others shook then: heads, some were 
not at all surprised at it, others thought that things could not 
go on so for eyer. 

Mr. Fumess haying collected all their yarious opinions, then 
set off to the ale-house, to find Byres the pedlar. When he 
arriyed, he found that Byres had not come home that night, 
and where he was nobody knew, which was more strange, as 
his box was up in his bed-chamber. Mr. Fumess returned to 
the yillage intending to communicate this information to 
Bushbrook, but, on calling, he found that B.ushbrook had 
gone out in search of the boy. Fumess then resolyed to go 
up at once to the keeper's lodge, and solye the mystery. He 
took the high road, and met Kushbrook retuming. 

" Well, haye you gained any tidings," inquired the pedagogue. 
' None," replied Rushbrook. 

Then it's my opinion, my worthy friend, that we had 
better at once proceed to the keeper's cottage and make 
inquiry ; for, strange to say, I haye been to the ale-house, and 
my friend Byres is also missing." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Rushbrook, who had now completely 
recoyered his self-possession. "Be it so, then; let us go to 
the keeper's." 

They soon arriyed there, and found the keeper at home, for 
he had retumed to his oiuner. Rushbrook, who had be^i 
cogitating how to proceed, was the first to speak. 

^* You hayen't taken my poor Joey, haye you, sir?" said he 
to the keeper. 

" Not yet," replied the keeper surlily. 
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"Toil don't mean to sartliatfou know nothing about himF" 
replied Rnshbrook. 

*' Yea, I know sometliiug about him and abont jou too. my 
chj^' replied the keeper. 

But, Mr. Lucaa," interrupted the pedagogue, " allow me 
to put voa in possession of the facta. It appears that this 
boy— a Doy of great natural parts, and who' has been for some 
time under my tuition, did last night, but at what hour is 
unknown to his disconsolate paieuts, Jeaye the cottage, taking 
with him his father's gnu, and has not been heard of since." 

"Well, I only hope he's shot himself, that's all," replied the 
keeper, " So you hare a gun, then, have you, my honest 
" " continued he. turning to Ruahbrook, 
hich," replied Fumess, as I have informed him already, 

certainly be forfeited aa a deodand to the lord of the 

manor; but, Mr. Lucas, this is not all^ our mutual JHend, 
Byres, the jiedlar, is also missing, havmg left the Cat and 
Fiddle last night, and not having been heard of since." 

"Indeed! that mokes out a different case, and must be 
inquired into immediately. I think you were not the best (rf 
friends, were you ? " said the keeper, looking at Euabbrook ; 
and then he continued, " Come, Mary, give me my dinner, 
quick, end run up es fast as tou can for Dick and Mmin : tell 
them to come down with their retrievers only. Never fear, 
Mr. PHimess, we will soon find it out. Never fear, my chap, 
we'll find your son also, and your gun to boot. You may hear 
more than you think for." 

"All 1 want to know," replied Rushbrook, fiercely, for his 
choler waa raiaed by the sneers of the keeper, " is, where my 
boy may be." So saying, he quitted the cottage, leaving the 
schoolmast«r with the keeper. 

As Bushbrook retumcd home, he revolved in his mind what 
bad passed, and decided that nothing could be more favourable 
for nimself, however it might turn out for Joey. This con- 
viction quieted his fears, and when the neighbc ' '" 

talk witQ him, he waa very cool and coEected 

In the meantime the keeper made a hasty mea 

subordinates and the dogs, set off to the cove 

beat till dark without success. The gun, howei 

bad thrown down in the ditch, had been picki 

the labourers returning from his work, and ti 

the ale-house, Kone could identify the gun, 

bad never permitted it to be seen. Lucas, the keeper, came 

in about an nour after dusk, and immediately took possession 

of it. 

Sack were the events of the first day after Joey's departure. 
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Notwithstanding that the snow fell fast^ the Cat and Fiddle 
was, as it may be supposed, nnusnallv crowded on that night. 
Yanous were the sunnises as to the disappearance of the 
pedlar and of little Joey. The keeper openly expressed his 
opinion that there was foul play somewhere, and it was not 
nntil near midnight that the ale-house was deserted, and the 
doors closed. ^ ... 

Rushbrook and his wife went to bed : tired with watching 
and excitement, they found oblivion for a lew hours in a restless 
and unrefreshing sleep. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A Coroner's Inquest. 

Day had scarcely dawned when the keeper and his satellites 
were again on the search. The snow had covered the ground 
for three or four inches, and, as the covers had been well 
examined on the preceding day, they now left them and went 
on in the direction towards where the gun had been picked up. 
This brought them direct to the furze oottom, where the dogs 
appeared to quicken their movements, aud when the keepers 
came up with them again, they found them lying down by the 
frozen and stiffened corpse of the pedlar. 

" Murder, as I expected," said Lucas, as they lifted up the 
body, and scraped off the snow which covered it; right 
through his heart, poor fellow ; who would have expected this 
from such a little varmint P Look about, my lads, and see i£ 
we can find anything else. What is Nap scratching at?— a 
bag— take it up, Martin. Dick, do you |0 for some people to 
take the body to the Cat and !Eiddle, while we see ii we can 
find anything more.** 

Li a quarter of an hour the people arrived, the body was 
carried away, while the keeper went off in all haste to the 
authorities. 

Tumess, the schoolmaster, as soon as he had obtained the 
information, hastened to Rushbrook's cottage, that he might 
be the first to convey the intelligence.^ Rusnorook, however, 
from the back of the cottage, had perceived the people carrying 
in the body, and was prepared. 

" My good people, i am much distressed, but it must be told ; 
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believe me. I feel for you— your son, my pupil, has murdered 
the pedlar/' 

"Impossible!" cried Eushbrook. 

"It IS but too true; I cannot imagine how a boy, brought 
up under my tuition— nay, Mrs. Rushbrook, don't cry— brought 
up, I may say, with such strict notions of morality, promising 
so fairly, blossoming so sweetly " 

"He never murdered the pedlar ! " cried Jane, whose face 
was buried in her anron. 

" Who then could have^P " replied rumess. 

" He never shot him intentionally, I'll swear," said Rush- 
brook ; " if the pedlar has come to his death, it must have been 
by some accident. I supi)ose the gun went off somehow or 
other: yes, that must be it: and my poor boy, frightened at 
what nad taken place, has run away.'* 

" WelL" renlied the schoolmaster, "such may have been the 
case ; ana I do certainly feel as if it were impossible that a 
boy like Joey, broug[ht up by me, grounded in every moral duty 
— I may add, religiously and piously instructed— could ever 
commit such a horrible crime." ^ 

" Indeed, he never did," repKed Jane j "I am sure he never 
would do such a thin^." 

"Well, I must wish you good-by now, my poor people ; I 
will go down to the Cat and Eddie, and hear what fliey say," 
cried the pedagogue, quittiig the cottage. 

"Jane, DC careful," said Rushbrook; "our great point now 
is to say nothing. I wish that man would not come nere." 

" Oh, Rushbrook !" cried Jane, "what would I give if we 
could hve these last three days over again ! " 
^"Then imagine, Jane, what I would give!" replied Rush- 
brook, striking his forenead; "and now say no more about 
it." 

At twelve o'clock the next day the magistrates met, and the 
coroner's inquest was held upon the body of the pecQar. On 
examination of the body, it was ascertamed that a charge of 
small shot had passed directly through the heart, so as to 
occasion immediate death; that the murder had not been 
committed with the view of robbing, it was evident, as the 
pedlar's purse, watch, and various other articles were found 
upon his person. 

The first person examined was a man of the name of Green, 
who had found the ^n in the ditch. The gun was produced, 
and he deposed to its being the one which he had picked up. 
and given mto the possession of the keeper; but no one could 
say to whom the gun might belong. 

The next party who gave his evidence was Lucas, the game- 
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keeper. He deposed tbat he knew tUe pedlar. Byres : uid 
that, being aniious to pieTent poaching, be had offered him a 
Kood Sam if he vould assist him in convicting an; poaoher : 
that Bttcs had then confessed to him that he haa often received 
g;anie mim Kuahbrook. the father of the hoy, and still con- 
tinued to do so, but Rnshbrook had treated nim ill, and he 
was determined to be rerensed upon hini^ and get liiin sent 
out of the cQuntrf ; that Bjrea had informed him on the 
Saturday night before the mnriier was committed, that Kush- 
brook was to be out on Monday night to procure game for 
him, and that if he looked out sharp he was certain to be taken. 
Byres had also informed bim that he had never yet found out 
when Rushbcook Irft his cottage or returned, althoush be had 
been tracking the boy, Joey. As tbe boy was missing on 
Monday morning, and Byres did not return to the ale-bonse, 
after he went out on Saturday nii^ht, he presumed ttmt it was 
on the Sunday night that the pedlar was murdered. 

The keeper then farther deposed as to the finding of the 
bodv, and also of a bag by the side of it ; that the l>ag had 



ling of tbe body and the hag was 

corroborated by that of Martin and Dick, the under-keepera, 

Mr. Fumesa then made his appearance to give nolunlarg 
evidence, notwithstanding bis great regard eiprcssed for the 
Itusbbrooks. He dejiosed that, calling at the cottage on 
Monday morning for hia pupil, he found the fftthcr and mother 
in great disbess at the diaappearanoe of their son, whom they 
stated to have left th luring the night, sjid 

to have taken away 1 him, and that tbeir 

son had not since ret :d out to Rushbrook 

the impropriety of hi that Kuahbrook had 

replieJ that he had ci , and did not choose 

to be without one ; tl sy supposed that he 

had gone out to por jy tbe keepers, and 

had requested him t ' such was tbe fact. 

Mr. Purneas added ti tbat to be the ease, 

now that he saw the iaed as having been 

once hrongbt to him ' >me potatoes, which 

hia parents had madi that lie could swear 

to tlie bag, and so i as well as himself. 

Mr. Fumess then commenced a long flourish about bis system 
of instruction, in which he was stopped by the coroner, who 
said that it had nothing to do witli the business. 
It was then suggested that Uushhrook and his wife ahoold 
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be examined.^ There was a demur at the idea of the father 
and mother giying evidence against their child, but it was over- 
ruled, and in ten minutes they both made their appearance. 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who had been counselled by her husband, 
was the first examined ; but she would not answer any question 
put to her. She did nothing but weex) ; and to every question 
ner only reply was, " If he did kill mm, it was by accident : 
my boy would never commit murder.'' Nothing more was to 
be obtained from her ; and the magistrates were so moved by 
her distress, that she was dismissed. 

Rushbrook trembled as he was brought in and saw the body 
laid out on the table; but he soon recovered hiii)self, and 
became nerved and resolute, as people often will do in ex- 
tremity. He had made up his mind to answer some questions, 
but not aU. 

"Do you know at what time your son leffe the cottage P " 

"I do not." 

** Does that gun belong to you ?" 

** Yes, it is mine." 

** Do you know that bag P " 

'* Yes, it belongs to me.^' 

*' It has been used for putting ^rame into— has it not P " 

**1 shall not answer that question. Tm not on trial." 

Many other questions were put to him, but he refused to 
answer them : and as they would all more or less have crimi- 
nated himself as a poacher, his refusals were admitted. Rush- 
brook had played his ^ame well in admitting the gun and bag 
to be his property, as it was of service to him, ana no harm to 
Joey. After summing up the whole evidence, the coroner 
addressed the jury, and they returned a unanimous verdict of 
Wilful Murder against Joseph Rushbrook the younger ; and 
the magistrates directed the sum of £200 to be of erea ior our 
hero's apprehension. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A Friend in need is a Friend indeed. 

KusHBBOOE and Jane returned to their cottage. Jane closed 
the door, and threw herself into her husband's arms. " You 
are saved, at least," she cried : "thank Heaven for that ! You 
are spared. Alas ! we do not know how much we love till 
danger comes upon us." 

Rushbrook was much affected : he loved his wife, and had 
good reason to love her. Jane was a beautiful woma^ not yet 
thirty; tall in her person, her head was finely formed, yet 
apparently small for her height: her features were full of 
expression and sweetness. Had she been born to a high 
station, she would have been considered one of the greatest 
belles. As it was, she was loved by those around her ; find 
there was a dignity and commanding air about her which won 
admiration and respect. No one could feel more deeply than 
she did the enormity of the offence committed by her husband ; 
and yet never in any moment since her marriage did she cling 
so earnestly and so closely by him as she did now. She was 
of that bold and darins temperament, that she could admire 
the courage that propeUed to the crime, while the crime itself 
she abhorred. It was not, therefore, anything surprising that, 
at such a moment, with regard for a husband to wnom she was 
devoted, she thought more of the danger to which he was 
exposed than she aid 9f the crime which had been committed. 

To do Rushbrook himself justice, his person and mind were 
of no plebeian mould. He was a daring, venturous fellow, 
ready at any emergency, cool and collected in danger, had 
a pleasure in the excitement created by the difficulty and risk 
attending his nocturnal pursuits, carina little or nothmg for the 
profits. He, as well as his wife, had not been neglected iu 

Eoint of education : he had been bom in humble life, and had, 
y enlisting, chosen a path bv which advancement became 
impossible ; out, had Rushbrook been an officer instead of a 
common soldier, his talents would probably have been directed 
to more noble channels, and the poacher and pilferer for his 
captain might have exerted his dexterity so as to have gained 
honourable mention. His courage had always been remarkable, 
and he was looked upon by his officers— and so he was by his 
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companions — as the most steady and collected man under fire 
to be found in the whole company. 

We are the creatures of circumstances. Frederick of Prussia 
had no opinion of phrenology; and one day he sent for the 
professor, and dressmg up a highwayman and a pickpocket in 
uniforms and orders, he desired the phrenologist to examine 
their heads, and give his opinion as to their qualifications. The 
savant did so, and, turning to the king, said, " Sire, this person," 
pointing to the highwayman, "whatever he maybe, would have 
oeen a ^eat general, had he been employed. As for the other, 
he is quite in a different line. He may be, or, if he is not, he 
would make, an admirable financier." The kmg was satisfied 
that there was some truth in the science ; " for," as he very 
rightly observed, " what is a general but a highwayman, and 
what is a financier but a pickpocket ? " 

"Cakn yourself, dear Jane/' said Eushbrook; "all is well 



now. 



All well !— -yes ; but my poor child— £200 offered for his 
apprehension ! If they were to take him ! " 

I have no fear of that ; and if they did, they could not 
hurt him. It is true that they have given their verdict ; but 
stiU they have no positive proof." 

" But they have hanged people upon less proof before now, 
Rushbrook. 

" Jane," replied Rushbrook, "our boy shall never be hanged 
— I promise you that ; so make your mind easy." 

"Then you must confess, to save him; and I shall lose 
you." 

A step at the door interrupted their colloquy. Rushbrook 
opened it, and Mr. Eurness, the schoolmaster, made his 
appearaace. 

WelL my gjood friends, I'm very sorry the verdict has 
been sucn as it is, but it cannot be helped ; the evidence was 
too strong, and it was a sad thing for me to be obliged to give 



mme." 



" You I " exclaimed Rushbrook ; " why did they call you 
upP" 

"Yes, and put me on my oath. An oath, to a moral man, 
is a very serious responsibihty ; the nature of an oath is awful ; 
and when you consider my position in this place, as the incul- 
cator of morals and piety to the younger branches of the 
community, you must not be surprisea at my telling the 
truth." 

" And what had you to tell P " inquired Rushbrook, with 
surprise. 

''Had to tell !— why, I had to tell what you told me this 

G 2 
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morning ; and I had to prove the bag as belonging to you ; for 
you knowyou sent me some potatoes in it by little Joey, poor 
fellow. Wilful murder, and two hundred pounds upon appre- 
hension and conviction ! " 

Rushbrook looked at the pedagogue with surprise and 
contempt. 

" Pray, may I ask how they came to know that anything 
had passed between us yesterday morning, for, if I recollect 
right, you desired me to be secret." 

"Very true, and so I did ; but, then, they knew what good 
friends we always were, I suppose, and so they sent for me, 
and obliged me to speak upon my oath." 

" I don't understand it," rephed Eushbrook ; " they might 
have asked you questions, but how could they have guessed 
that I had told you anything ? " 

'* My dear friend, you don't understand it ; but, in my situ- 
ation, looking up to me, as every one does, as an example of 
moral rectitude and correctness of conduct, — as a pattern to the 
juvenile branches of the community,— you see " 

" Yes, I do see that, under such circumstances, you should 
not go to the alehouse and get tipsy two days, at least, out of 
the week," replied Rushbrook. tummg away. 

"And why do I go to the alehouse, my aear friend, but to 
look after those who indulge too freely — ^yourself, for instance P 
How often have I seen you home P" 

" Yes, when you were drunk and I was " Jane put her 

hand upon her husband's mouth. 

" And you were what, friend P " inquired Eumess, anxiously. 

" Worse than you, perhaps. And now, friend Fumess, as 
you must be tired with your long evidence, I wish you a good 
night." 

^' Shall I see you down at the Cat and Piddle P " . 

" Not for some time, if ever, friend Fumess, that you may 
depend upon." 

Never gp to the Cat and Fiddle ! A little wholesome 
drink drowns care, my friend ; and, therefore, although I should 
be sorry that you indulged too much, yet, with me to look 
after you " 

" And drink half my ale, eh P No, no, friend Fumess, those 
days are gone." 

Well, you are not in a humour for it now— but another 
time. Mrs. Rushbrook, have you a drop of small beer P " 

" I have none to spare," replied Jane^ turning away ; " you 
should have applied to the magistrates tor beer." 

"0,iust as you please," replied the pedagogue; "it cer- 
tainly does ruffle people's temper when there is a verdict of 
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"wilfol mnrder, and two hundred ponnds for apprehension and 
conviction of the offender. Good night." 

Eomess hanged the cottage door as he went out. 

Rushbrook watched till ne was out of hearing, and then 
said, " He's a scoundrel." 

" I think so too." replied Jane ; " but never mind, we will 
go to bed now: ttiank God for his mercies, and pray for his 
foi^veness. Come, dearest." 

The next morning Mrs. Rushbrook was informed by the 
neighbours that the schoolmaster.had volunteered his evidfence. 
Rushbrook's indignation was excited^ and he vowed revenge. 

Whatever may have been the feelmgs of the community at 
the time of the discovery of the murder, certain it is that, alter 
all was over, there was a strong sympathy expressed for Rush- 
brook and his wife, and the condolence was very general. 
Th9 gamekeeper was avoided, and his friend Fumess fell into 
great disrepute, after his voluntarily coming forward and giving 
evidence against old and sworn friends. The consequence was^ 
his school fell off, and the pedagogue, whenever he could raise 
the means, became more intemperate than ever. 

One Saturday night, Rushbrook, who had resolved to pick a 
quarrel with Eumess, went down to the ale-house. Fumess 
was half drunk, and pot valiant. Rushbrook taunted him so 
as to produce rephes. One word brought on another, till 
Fumess challenged Rushbrook to coiHe outside and have it 
out. This was just what Rushbrook wished, and after half an. 
hour Fumess was carried home beaten to a mummy, and un- 
able to leave his bed for many days. As soon as this revenge 
had been taken, Rushbrook, who had long made up his mind so 
to do, packed up and quitted the village, no one knowing 
whither he and Jane went ; and Fumess, wJio had lost all means 
of subsistence, did the same in a very few days afterwards, his 
place of retreat being equally unknown. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

/ In xeiach. -we acain fbOow up oar Hero's destiny. 

Attes the resolution that Major M'Shane came to, it is not to 
be surprised that he made^ during their journey home, every 
inquiry of Joey relative to ms former hfe. To these Jpe;^ gave 
him a very honest reply in everything except that portion of 
his history in which ms father was so seriously imphcated ; he 
had the feeling that he was hound in honour not to reveal 
the circumstances connected with the murder of the pedlar. 
M'Shane was satisfied, and they arrived in London without 
further adventure. As &oon as M'Shane had been embraced 
by his wife, he gave a narrative of his adventures, and did not 
forget to praise little Joey as he deserved. Mrs. M'Shane was 
all gratitude, and then it was that M'Shane expressed his in- 
tentions towards our hero, and, as he expected, he found his 
amiable wife wholly coindae with him in opinion. It was there- 
fore decided that Joey should be put to a school, and be properly 
educated, as soon as an establishment that was eligible could 
be found. 

Their full intentions towards him. however, were not com- 
municated to our hero; he was told that he was to go to 
school, and he willingly submitted: it was not, however, for 
three months that M'Shane would part with him : a difficulty 
was raised against every establishment that was named. During 
this time little Joey was very idle, for there was nothing for 
him to do. Books there were none, for Mrs. M'Shane had no 
time to read, and Major M'Shane no inclination. His only resort 
was to rummage over the newspapers which were taken in for 
the benefit of the customers, and this was his usual employ- 
ment. One day, in turning over the file, he came to the 
account of the murder of the pedlar, with the report of the 
coroner's inquest. He read all the evidence, particularly 
that of Fumess, the schoolmaster, and found that the verdict 
was wilful murder, with a reward of, £200, for his appre- 
hension. The term, wilful murder, he did not exactly com- 
prehend ; so, after laying down the paper, with a beating heart 
ne went to Mrs. M'Snane, and asked her what was the meaning 
of it. 

"Meaning, child P" replied Mrs. M'Shane, who was then 
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ver^ busy in her occupatioii, ''it means, cMld, that a person is 
believed to be guilty of murder, and« if taken up, he will be 
hanged by the neck till he is dead." 

"But." replied Joey, "suppose he has not committed the 
murder P " 

" Well then, child, he must nrove that he has n9t." 

"And suppose, although he nas not committed it, he cannot 
prove it P " 

" Mercy on me, what a number of supposes ! why, then he 
will be hanged all the same, to be sure." 

A fortnight after these queries, Joey was sent to school ; the 
master was a very decent man, the mistress a very decent 
woman, the tuition was decent, the fare was decent, the scholars 
were children of decent families ; altogether, it was a decent 
establishment, and in this establishment little Joey made very 
decent progress, going home every half year. How long Joey 
might have remained there it is impossible to sav ; but having 
been there for a year and a half, and arrived at the age of four- 
teen^ he had just returned from the holidays with three guineas 
in his pocket, for M'Shane and his wife were very generous 
and very fond of their protege, when a circumstance occurred 
which again ruffled the smooth current of our hero's exist- 
ence. 

He was walking out as all boys do walk out in decent 
schools, that is, in a long line, two by two, as the animals 
entered Noah's Ark, when a sort of shaboy-genteel man passed 
their files. He happened to cast his eyes upon Joey, and 
stopped. "Master Joseph Rushbrook, I am most nappy 
to see you once more," said he, extending his hand. Joey 
looked up into his face ; there was no mistake ; it was Fumess, 
the schoolmaster. " Don't you recollect me, my dear boy ? 
Don't you recollect him who taught the infant idea how to 
shoot P Don't you recollect your old preceptor ? " 

" Yes," replied Joey, colouring up, " I recollect you very 
well." 

"I am delighted to see you ; you know you were my fairest 
pupil, but we are all scattered now ; your father and mother 
nave gone no one knows where ; you went away, and I also 
could no longer stay. What pleasure it is to meet you once 
more ! "| 

Joey did not respond exactly to the pleasure. The steppage 
of the hue had caused some confusion, and the usher, whp had 
followed it, now came up to ascertain the cause. "This is my 
old pupilj or rather I should say, my young pupil ; but the 
best pupil I ever had. I am most delighted to see him, 
sir," said Eumess, taking off his hat. "May I presume to 
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ask who bas the cliarge of this dear child at this present 
moment P" 

The nsher made no difiScnltv in stating the name and resi-» 
dence of the preceptor, and, navinz gained this information, 
Pumess shook Joey by the hand, bade nim farewelL and, wish* 
ing him every happiness, walkeci awajr. 

Joey's mind was confused during the remainder of his walk, 
and it was not until their return home that he could reflect on 
what had passed. That Fnmess had ^ven evidence npon the 
inquest he knew, and he had penetration, when he read it, to 
feel that there was no necessity for Fumess having given such >| 

evidence. He also knew that there was a reward of two j 

hundred pounds for his apprehension ; and when he thought 
of Eumess's apparent kmdness, and his not reverting to 
a subject so important as wilful murder having been found 
against him, he made up his mind that Fumess had behaved 
so with the purpose of lulling him into security and that 
the next day ne would certainly take him up, for the sake of 
the reward. 

Now, although we have not stopped our narrative to intro- - 
duce the subject, we must here observe that Joey^s love for his 
parents, particularly his father, was unbounded ; he longed^to 
see them again ; they were constantly in his thoughts, and yet 
he dared not mention them, in consequence of the mystery 
connected with his Quitting his home. He fully perceived his 
danger : he would oe apprehended, and being so, he must 
either sacrifice his father or himself. Having weighed all this 
in his mind, he then reflected upon what should be his course 
to steer. Should he go home to acquaint M^or M'Shane P 
He felt that he could trust him, and woidd have done so, but 
he had no right to entrust any one with a secret which involved 
his father's fife. No, that would not do ; yet. to leave him and 
Mrs. M'Shaue after all their kindness, ana without a word, 
this would be too ungrateful. After much cogitation, he re- 
solved that he would run away, so that all clue to him should 
be lost ; that he would write a letter for M'Shane, and leave 
it. He wrote as follows :— 

"Dear Sir,— -Do not think me ungrateful, for I love you and 
Mrs. M*Shane dearly, but I have Been met by a person who 
knows'me, and will certainly betray me. I left my father's 
home, not for poaching, but a murder that was committed; I 
was not gniltp. This is the only secret I have held from you, 
and the secret is not mike. I could not disprove it, and never 
will. I now leave because I have been discovered by a bad 
man, who will certainly take advantage of having fallen in with 



me. We may never meet again. I can say no more, except 
that I shall always pray for you and Mrs. M*Shane, and remem- 
ber your kindaess with gratitude. " Yours truly, 

"Joey M'Shane." 

Since his return from St. Petersburg, Joey had always by 
their request, called himself Joey M*Shane, and he was not sorry 
when they gave him the permission, although he did not com- 
prehend the advantages which were to accrue from taking the 
name. 

Joey, having finished his letter, sat down and cried bitterly 
— ^but m a school there is no retiring place for venting your 
feelings, and he was compelled to smother his tears. He per- 
formed nis exercise, and repeated his lessons, as if nothing nad 
happened and nothing was about to happen, for Joey was in 
essence a little stoic. At night he went to his room with the 
other boys ; he could only obtain a small portion of his clothes^ 
these he put up in a handkerchief, went softly down stairs 
about one o'clock in the morning, nut his letter, addressed to 
M'Shane, on the hall table, opened the back door, climbed 
oyer the play-ground wail, and was again on the road to seek 
his fortune. 

But Joey was much improved during the two years since he 
had ouitted his father's house. Before that^ he was a reflec- 
tive boy; now, he was more capable of action and. decision. 
His ideas^ had been much expanded from the knowledge of the 
world gained during his entry, as it were, into life ; he had 
talked much, seen much, listened much, and thought more ; 
and naturally quiet in his manner, he was now a gentlemanlike 
boy. At the eating-house he had met with every variety of 
character ; and as there were some who frequented the house 
daily, with those Joey had become on intimate terms. He was 
no longer a child, but a lad of undaunted courage and presence 
of mind ; he had only one fear, which was that his father^s 
crime should be discovered. 

And now he was again adrift, with a small bundle, three 

guineas in his pocket, and the world before him. At nrst, he 
ad but one idea, that of removing to a distance which should 
elude the visilance of Fumess, and he therefore wsJked on. 
and walked fast. Joey was capable of great fatigue ; he had 

frown considerably^ it is true, during the last two years ; still 
e was small for his age ; but every mosde in his body was a 
wire, and his strength, as had been proved by his school- 
mates, was proportionate. He was elastic as india rubber, 
and bold and determined as one who had been aU his life ia 
danger. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Scene is again shifted, and ^e Plot advances. 

It will be necessay that for a short time we again follow up 
the fortunes of onr hero's parents. When Rushbrook and 
Jane had quitted the village of Grassford, thev had not come 
to anv decision as to their future pkce of abode; all that 
Rushbrook felt, was a desire to remove as far as possible from 
the spot where the crime had been committed. Such is the 
feeling that will ever possess the guilty, who, although th^ 
may increase their distance, attempt in vain to fly from then: 
consciences, or that all-seeing eye which follows them every- 
where. Jane had a similar feeling, but it arose Arom her 
anxiety for her husband. They wandered away, for they had 
sold everything before their departure, until they found them- 
selves in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and there they at 
length settled in a small village. Rushbrook easily obtamed 
emplovment, for the population was scanty, and some months 
psfisea away without anything occurring of mterest. 

Rushbrook had never taken np his employment as a poacher 
since the night of the murder ofthe pedlar ; he had abjured it 
from that hour. His knowledge of woodcraft was, however, 
discovered, and he was appointed first as under, and even- 
tually as head keeper to a gentleman of landed property in the 
neighbonrhood. In this situation they had remained about a 
year, Rushbrook giving full satisfaction to his employer, and 
comparatively content Tfor no man could have such a crime 
upon his conscience, ana not pass occasional hours of misery 
and remorse), and Jane was still mourning in secret for her 
only and darnng child, when one day a paper was put into 
Rushbrook's hands by his master, oesiring him to read an 
advertisement which it contained, and which was as follows :— - 
" If Joseph Rushbrook, who formerly lived in the village of 
Grassford, in the county of Devon, should be still alive, and 
will make his residence known to Messrs. Pearce, James, and 
Simpson, of 14. Chancery-lane, he will hear of something 
greatly to his advantage. Should he be dead, and this adver- 
tisement meet the eyes of his heirs, they are equally requested 
to make the communication to the above address." 

** What does it mean, sir?" inquired Rushbrook. 
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''It means that, if you are that person, in all probability 
there is some legacy bequeathed to you by a relative," replied 
Mr. S ; "is it you?" 

"Yes, sir," rephed Rushbrook, changing colour; "I did 
once live at Grassford." 

" Then you had better write to the parties and make yourself 
known. I will leave you the newspaper." 

"What think you, JaneP" said Rushbrook, as soon as 
Mr. — - had quitted. 

" I think he is quite right," replied Jane. 

" But, Jane, you forgot— this may be a trap : they may have 
discovered something about — ^you know what I mean." 

" Yes, I do, and I wish we could forget it ; but in this 
instance I do not think you have anything to fear. There is 
no reward offered for your apprehension, but for my poor 
boy's, who is now wandering over the wide world : and no one 
would go to the expense to apprehend you, if there was 
nothing to be gained by it." 

" True," replied Rushbrook, after a minute's reflection ; 
"but, alas ! I am a coward now — I will write." 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly, and, in reply, received a letter 
enclosing a bank-bill for 20/., and requestmg that he would 
come to town immediatelv. He did so, and found, to his 
astonishment, that he was the heir-at-law to a property of 7,000/. 
per annum — ^with the only contingency, that he was, as nearest 
of kin, to take the name of Austm. Having entered into all 
the arrangements required by the legal gentleman, he returned 
to Yorkshire, with 500/. in his pocket, to communicate the 
intelligence to his wife ; and when h6 aid so, and embi*aced 
her. she burst into tears. 

* Rushbrook, do not think I mean to reproach you by these 
tears ; but I cannot help thinking that you would have been 
happier had this never happenedf. Your life will be doubly 
sweet to you now, and Joeys absence will be a source of more 
vexation than ever. Do you think that you will be happier P" 

" Jane, dearest ! I have been thinking of it as well as you, 
and, on reflection. I think I shall be safer. Who would know 
the poacher Rusnbrook in the gentleman of 7,000/. a-year, of 
the name of Austin P Who would dare accuse him, even if 
there were suspicion? I feel that once in another county, 
under another name, and in another situation, I shall be safe." 

" But our poor boy, should he ever come back " 

"Will also be forgotten. H6 will have grown up a man. 
and, having another name, will never be recognized : they will 
not even kaow what our former name was." 

**I trust that it will be as you say. What do you now 
mean to doP" 
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"I gliaU sap that I Iutb a property of four or fira htmdred 
wnindt left me, and tiiat I intend to go np to London," replied 

Ruahbrook. 

" Yes, that will be ™e ; it will be an eiouae (or our leavinff 
this place, and will be do clue to where we are going," replied 

Sushbrook gave up hia situation, sold his fumiliire, and 
quitted Yorkauiro. In a few weeka afterwords he was in- 
stalled into hia new property, a splendid mansioa, and situated 
in the West of Dorsetshire, Keport had gone before them ; 
some aaid that a common labonrer hod come into the propertr, 
others said it was a person in very moderate circumstances ; 
as usuaj, both these reports were contradicted b; a third, 
which represented him as a half-pay lieutenant in the army. 
Ruahbrook had contrived to mystify even the solicitor as to 
his situation in life: he stated to him that he had retired from 
the gOTemment allowance; and it 
reference to the solicitor, made by 
iu the neighboorhood, who wished to 
rs Tere people who could be visited, 
IS spread, and universaUy believed, 
id Uiat Uuslibrook was a fine, tall 
' class of people who can be trans- 
n low to Mgli life, it will be those 
rmy. The stoop is the evidence of a 
le erect bearing equally ao that of a 
ter is gained in the army, by diilling 
well Messed will provide for all else 
IS mere personal appearance is con- 
, the neigiibours called upon Mr, and 
t surprised to find an erect, military- 
ere very much surprised to Bnd him 
and even clegant-Iookisg woman, as 
, , Jane had sufficient tact to watok 
others and cop^; and before many months were passed in 
their new position, it would have been difficult to suppose that 
Mrs. Anstin bad not been bora iu the sphere in whicn she then 
moved. Anstin was bnugM and abrupt in his manners as 
before ; but still there was always a reaerve abont him, which 
he naturally felt, and which asaisted to remove the impression 
of vulgarity. People who are distant are seldom considered 
nngentlemanlike, although they may be considered unpleasant 
in their manners. It is those who are too familiar who obtain 
the character of vulgarity, 

Austin, therefore, was respected, but not likedj Jane, oi" 
the contrary, whose beauty hod now all the ai ' ' ' > - - 
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and whose contmued inward monming: for her lost son had 
improved that heauty by the pensive air which she wore, was 
a deserved and universal favourite. People of course said 
that Austin was a harsh husband, and pitied poor Mrs. Austin ; 
but that people always do say if a woman is not inclined to 
mirth. 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting over his exten- 
sive manor, and looking after his game. In one point the 
neighbouring gentlemen were surprised, that, although so 
keen a sportsman himself, he never could be prevailed upon to 
convict a poacher. He was appointed a magistrate, and being 
most liberal in all his subscriptions, was soon considered as a 
great acquisition to the county. His wife was much sought 
after, but it was invariably observed that, when children were 
mentioned, the tears stood in her eyes. Before thev had 
been a year in their new position, they had acquired all the 
knowledge and tact necessar]^ ; their establishment was on a 
handsome scale ; they were visited and paid visits to all the 
aristocracy and gentry, and were as popular as they could 
have desired to be. But were they happy. Alas ! no. Little 
did those who envied Austin his property and establishment 
imagine what a load wa^ on his mind — what a corroding care 
was wearing out his existence. Little did they imagine that 
he would gladly have resigned all, and been once more the 
poacher in the village of Grassford, to have removed from his 
conscience the deed of darkness which he had committed, and 
once more have his son by his side. And poor Jane, her 
thoughts were day and night upon one object— where was her 
child ? It depnved her of rest at night ; she remained 
meditating on her fate for hours during the day ; it would 
rush into her mind in the gayest scenes and the happiest 
moments; it was one incessant incumbus — one contmuid 
source of misery. Of her husband she thouffht less : for she 
knew how sincerely contrite he was for the deed he nad done 
— how bitterly he had repented it ever since, and how it would, 
as long as he lived, be a source of misery—a worm that would 
never die, but gnaw till the last hour of his existence. But 
her boy— her noblCi self-sacnfioed little Joey! — he and his 
destinv were ever m her thoughts: and gladhr would she 
have oeen a pauper applying for relief, if she nad but that 
child to have led up in her hand. And yet aU the county 
thought how happy and contented the Austins ought to be, to 
have suddenly come into possession of so much wealth. 'Tis 
God alone that knows the seorets of the heart of man. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A very long Chapter, but in which our Hero ohtaihs Enoploymcnt in a 

very short Time. 

The preparatory establishment for young gentlemen to wLicli 
our liero liad been sent, was situated on Clapham-rise. Joey 
did not think it prudent to walk in the direction of London ; 
he therefore made a cut across the country, so as to bring 
him, before seven o'clock in the morning, not ver^ far from 
Gravesend. The night had been calm and beautiful, for it 
was in the month of August ; and it had for some time been 
broad daylight when our hero, who had' walked fifteen or 
sixteen miles, sat down to repose himself; and, as he remained 
quietly seated on the green turf on the wayside,- he thought of 
his father and mother, of the kindness of the M'Shanes, and 
his own hard fate, until he became melancholy and wept ; and, 
as the tears were rolling down his cheeks, a little girl, of 
about ten years old, very neatly dressed, ana evidently above 
the lower ranks of life, came along the road, her footsteps so 
light as not to be perceived by Joey ; she looked at him as 
she passed, and perceived that he was in tears, and her own 
bright, pretty face became clouded in a moment. Joey did 
not look up, and, after hesitating awhile, she passed on a few 
steps, and then she looked round, and observing that he was 
still weeping, she paused, turned round, and came back to 
him ; for a minute or two she stood before him, but Joey was 
imconscious of her presence, for he was now in the full tide of 
his grief, and, not having forgotten the precepts which had 
been carefully instilled mto him, he thought of the God of 
Kefuge. and he arose, fell on his knees, and prayed, llie little 
girl, whose tears had already been summoned by pity and 
svmpathy, dropped her basket, and knelt by his side— not 
that she prayed, for she knew not what the prayer was for,, 
but from an instinctive feeling of respect towards the Deity 
which her new companion was addressing: and a feeling of 
kindness towards one who was evidently suffering. Joey lifted 
up his eyes, and beheld the child on her knees, the tears 
rolling down her cheeks ; he hastily wiped his eyes, for until 
that moment, he imagined that he had been alone * he had 
been praying on account of his loneliness— he looked up, and 
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he was not alone, but there was one by his side who pitied 
him, without knowing wherefore ; he felt relieved by the sight. 
They both regained their feet at the same time, and Joey went 
up to the little girl, and^ taking her by the hand, said, "Thank 
you." 

" Why do you cry ?" said the little girl. 

"Because 1 am unhappy; I have no home," replied Joey. 

"No home!" said the httle girl; "it is boys who are in 
rags and starving, who have no home, not young gentlemen 
dressed as you are." 

" But I have left my home," replied Joey. 

" Then go back agam— how glad they will be to see you ! " 

" Yes, indeed they would," replied Joev, " but I must not." 

" You have not done anythins wrong, nave you ? No, Vm 
sure you have not — you must oe a good boy, or you would 
not have prayed." 

" No, 1 have done nothing wrong, but I must not tell you 
any more." 

Indeed, Joey, was much more communicative with the little 
girl than Kfe would have been with anvbody else : but he had 
been surprised into it, and, moreover, ne had no lear of being 
betrayed by such innocence. He now recollected himself 
and changea the conversation. 

" And where are you going to ? " inquired he. 

" I am going to school at Gravesend. I ^ there every 
morning, and stay till the evening. This is my dinner in my 
basket. Axe you hungry ?" 

" No, not particularjv." 

"Are you going to Gravesend ?" 

" Yes," replied Joey. " What is your name ?" 

"Emma Phillips." 

" Have you a father and mother ?" 

" I have no father ; he was killed fighting, a little while 
after I was bom." 

" And your mother " 

"Lives with grandmother, at that house :rou see there 
through the large trees. And what are you going to do with 
yourself? Will you come home with me? and Til tell my 
mother all you have told me, and she is very kind, and wiU 
write to your friends." 

" No, no ; you must not do that ; I am going to seek for 
employment." 

Why, what can you do ?" 

" I hardly know," replied Joey ; " but I can work, and am 
ivilling to work, so I hope I shall not starve." 

With such conversation they continued their way, until the 
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little girl said, " There is tnj school, so now I most wish you 
good-Dye." 

" Good-bye ; I shall not foi^et you," replied Joey, " although 
we may never meet again." Tears stood in the eyes of our 
hero, as they reluctantly unclasped their hands and parted. 

Joey, once more left alone, now meditated what was the 
best course for him to pursue. The little Emma's words, 
** Not young gentlemen dressed as you are," reminded him of 
the remarks and suspicions which must ensue if he did not 
alter his attire. This he resolved to do immediately; the 
only idea which had presented itself to his mind was, ii nos- 
sible, to find some means of getting back to Captain O'Donahue, 
who, he was sure, would receive him. if he satisfied him that 
it was not safe for him to remain in England ; but, then, must 
he confess to him the truth or not ? On tms ijomt our hero 
was not decided, so he put off the solution of it till another 
opportunity. A slop warehouse now attracted his attention ; 
he looked into the door after having examined the articles 
outside, and seeing that a sailor-boy was bargaining for some 
clothes, he went m as if waiting to be served, but, in fact, 
more to ascertain the value of the articles which he wished to 
purchase. The sailor had cheapened a red frock and pair of 
blue trowsers, and at last obtained them from the Jew for 14a. 
Joey ai^ued that, as he was much smaller than the lad, he 
ought to pay less ; he asked for the same articles, but the 
Jew, who had scanned in his own mind the suit of clothes 
which Joey had on, argued that he ought to pay more. Joey 
was, however, firm, and about to leave the shop, when the 
Jew called him back, and, after much haggling, Joey obtained 
the dress for 13*. Ha,vinff paid for the clothes, Joey begged 
permission to be permittea to retire to the back shop and put 
them on, to ascertain if they fitted him. to which the tfew 
consented. A Jew asks no questions when a penny is to be 
turned ; who Joey was, he cared little ; his first object was to 
sell him the clothes, and having so done he hoped to make 
another penny by obtaining those of Joey at a moderate price. - 
Perceiving that our hero was putting his own clothes, which 
he had taken off, into a bundle^ the Jew asked him whether 
he would sell them, and Joey immediately agreed; but the 
price offered by the Jew was so small, that they were returned 
to the bundle, and once more was Joey leaving the shop, 
when the Jew at last offered to return to him the money he 
had paid for the sailor's dress, and take his own clothes in 
exchange, provided that Joev would also exchange his hat for 
one of tarpaulin, which would be more fitting to his present 
costume. To this our hero consented, and thus was the 
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bsTsun condnded without Joey haring ported with any of his 
Hmall stock of ready money. No one woo hiid only seen him 
dressed as when he quitted the school, would have easily 
recognised Joe; in his new attire. Joey soDied forth from the 
shop with his bundle under hia ami, iotending to look out for 
a breakfast, for he was very hungry. Turning his h^ right 
and left to discover some notice of where provender might be 
obtained, he observed the sailor lad, who had been in the shop 
when he went in, with his new purchase under his arm, look- 
ing very earnestlif at some pnnts in a shop window. Joey 
TKneed up alongside of him, and inonired of him where he 
could get something to eat ; the tad turned round, stared, 
and, after a little while, cried, " Well, now, you're the young 
gentleman chap that came into the shop; I saj^ at'nt you 
after a rig. eh F given them leg bail, I'll swear. Ho consam ' 
of naine, old fellow. Come along, I'll show you." 

Joey walked by hia new acquaintance a few yards, when 
the ai turned to him, " I say, did your master whop jou 
muchF" 

"No," replied Joey. - 

" Well, then, that's more than I can say of mine, for he was 
at it all day. Hold out your right hand, now your Ifft," 
continued he, mimicking ; "my eyea ! how it used to sftn*. 
I don't think I should mind it much now," continued the lad, 
turning up his hand ; it's a little harder than it was then. 
Here's the shop, come in; if yon hayent no mraiey I'll give 
you a breakfast. 

The lad took his seat ble, Joey on 

the other, and his nei wo pints of 

tea, a twopenny loaf, ai e. The loaf 

was divided between t in of che«se 

and pint of tea each, th As soon as 

it was over, the young w, what are 

you going arter ; do yo 

"I want employmeD don't jnoch 

care what it is.'" 

"Well, then, look you; I ran away from my friends and 
went to sea, and do you know I've only repented of it once, 
and that's ever since. Better do anything than go to sea — 
winter coming on and all; besides, you don't look strong 
enough ; you don't know what it is to be coaatinp in winter 
time ; tnrashed up to furl the top-gallant sail, when it is so 
dark you can't see your way, and so cold tliat you can't feel 
your fingers, holding on for ygur hfe, and feeling as if Hie, 
after all, was not worth carmg for; cold nnil misery aloft, 
kit^ imd thumps below. J>on t you go to sea ; if you do. 
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after what I've told you, why then you're a greater fool than 
you look to be." 

"I don't want to be ^ sailor," replied Joey. *but I must 
do something to get my living. You are very kind ; will yx)u 
tell me what to do P " 

"Why, do you know, when I saw you come up to me, 
when I was looking at the pictures, in your frock and trousers, 
you put me in mind, because you are so much like him^ of a 
poor little boy who was drowned the other day alongside of 
an India ship ; that's why I stared, for I thought you were he, 
at first." 
• " How was he drowned, poor fellow P" responded Joey. 

" Why, you see, his aunt is a ^ood old soul, who keeps a 
bumboat, and goes off to the shippmg." 

"What's a bumboatP" 

"A boat fuU of soft tommy, soldiers, pipes, and backey. 
rotten apples, stale pies, needles and threads, and a hundred 
other things; besides a fat old woman sitting in the stem 
sheets." 

Joey stared; he did not know that "soft tommy" meant 
loaves of bread, or that "soldiers" was the term for red- 
herrings. He only thought that the boat must be very fuU. 

Now, you see that little Peter was her right-hand man, 
for she can't read and write. Can you P but of course you 



can." 



it 



Yes. I can," replied Joey. 

Well, little Peter was holding on by the painter against a 
head sea, but his strength was not equal to it, and so when a 
swell took the boat he was pulled right overboard, and he was 
drowned." 

" Was the painter drowned too P" inquired Joey. ' 

"Ha! ha! that's capital ; why, the pamtCT is a rope. Now, 
the old woman has been dreadfmly put out, and does nothing 
but cry about little Peter, and not being able to keep her 
accounts. Now, you look very like him, and I think it very 
likely the old woman would take you in his place, if I went 
and talked her over ; that's better than going to sea^ for at all 
events you sleep dry and sound on shore every nirfit, even if 
you do nave a wet jacket sometimes. What d'ye tnink P" 

" I think you are very kind ; and I should be gkd to take the 
place." 

" Well, she's a good old soid, and has a warm heart, and 
trusts them who have no monev ; too much, I'm afraid, ior she 
loses a great deal. So now ril go and speak to her, for she'll 
be alongside of us when I ^o on board ; and where shall I find 
you when I come on shore m the evoiing P" 
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" Wherever you say,' I will be." 

. * Well, then, meet me here at nine o'clock; that will make 
all certain. Come, I must be off now. Fll pay for the breakfast." 

" I have money, I thank you," replied Joey. 

" Then keep it, for it's more than I can do ; and what's your 
name?" 

"Joey." 

" Well then, Joey, my hearty, if I get you this berth, when 
we come in, and I am short, you must let me go on tick till 1 
can par " 



"What's tick?" 

" You'll soon find out what tick is, after you have been a 
week in the bumboat," replied the lad, laughing. " Nine 
o'clock, my hearty; good-bye." 

So saying, the young sailor caught up his new clothes, and 
hastened down to the beach. 

The room was crowded with seamen and women, but they 
were too busy talking and laughing to pay any attention to 
Joey and his comradiB.' Our little hero sat some little time at 
the table afte^Ju^ne^ acquaintance had left, and then walked 
out into the strS^s, 'telling the people of the house that he was 
coming back again, and requesting them to take care of his 
bundle. 

" You'll find it here, my little fellow, all rig[ht when you ask 
for it," said the woman at the bar, who took it inside and put 
it away under the counter. 

Joey went out with his mind more at ease. The nature of 
his new employment, should he succeed in obtaining it, he 
could scarcely comprehend^ut still it appeared to nim one 
that he could accomplish. He amused himself walking down 
the streets, watching the movements of the passers-by, the 
watermen in their wnerries, and the people on board of the 
vessels which were lying off ib the stream. It was a busy and 
animatmg sight. As he was lolling at the landing-place, a boat 
came on shore, which, from the description given by his young 
sailor friend, he was convinced was a l)umboat ; it had all the 
articles described by him, as well as man^ others, such as 
porter in bottles, a cask probably containing beer; leeks, 
onions, and many other heterogeneous matters ; and, moreover, 
there was a fat woman seated in the stem. 

The waterman shoved in with his boat-hook, and the wherry 
grounded. The fat personage got out, ana the waterman 
handed to her a basket, a long book, and several other articles, 
whidi she appeared to consider indispensable; among others, a 
bundle whi<»i looked like dirty lin^ for the wash. 

'' Dear me ! how shall I get up all tliese things P" exclaimed 
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the woman; ''and, William, tou can't leave the boat, and 
there's nobody here to help me. 

" rU help yon," said Joey, coming down the steps ; "what 
shall I carry for you?" 

"Well, yon are a good, kind bov," replied she; "can you 
carry that bnndle P Til mana^ all the rest." 

Joey tossed the bnndle on his shoulder in a moment. 

" Well, you are a strong little chap," said the waterman. 

" He is a very nice little fellow, and a kind one. Now, come 
along, and I'll not forget you." 

Joey followed with the bundle, untU they arrived at a narrow 
door, not eiehty yards from the landing-place, and the woman 
asked him if he would carry it up stairs to the first floor, which 
he did. 

"Do you want me any more ?" said Joey, setting down the 
bundle. 

"No, dear, no; but I must give you something for your 
trouble. What do you expect ?* 

" Nothing at all,' replied Joey ; " and I shall not take any- 
thing; youTc very welcome: good-by;" and so saying, Joey 
walked down stairs, although the woman hallooed after him^ 
and recommenced his peregnnation in the streets of Grayesend; 
but he was soon tired of walking on the pavement, which wps 
none of the best, and he then thought that he would go out into 
the country, and enjoy the green fields ; so off he set, the same 
way that ne came into the town, passed by the school of 
little Emma, and trudged away on the road, stopping every 
now and then to examme what attracted his notice ; watch- 
ing a bird if it sang on the branch of a tree, and not moving 
lest he should frighten it away: at times sitting down by 
the road-side, and meditating on the past and the fature. The 
day was closing in, and Joey was still amusing himself as 
every boy who has been confined in a schoolroom would do ; he 
sauntered on imtil he came to the very spot where he had 
been crying, and had met with little Emma Phillips ; and 
as he sat down again, he thought of her sweet little fa%)e, 
and her kindness towards him — and there he remained some 
time till he was roused by some one singing as they went along 
the road. He looked up, and perceived it was the little girL 
who was returning from school. Joey rose immediately, and 
walked towards her to meet her, but she did not appear to 
recognise him, and would have passed him if he had not said, 
*• Don't you know me ?" 

" Yes, I do now," replied she, smiling, " but I did not at 
first— vou have nut on another dress ; I have been thinkiQg of 
you all day— ana, do you know, I've got a black mark for not 
saying my lesson," added the little gin, with a sigh. 
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"And, tlien, it is my fault," replied Joey : "I'm very sorry." 

*'0, never mind; it is the first that I have had for a 
long whUe, and I shall tell mamma why. But you are di'essed 
as a sailor-boy — ^are you going to sea?" 

" No, I believe not— I nope to have employment in the town 
here, and then I shall be able to see you sometimes, when you 
come from school. May I walk with you as far as your own 
house P" 

" Yes, I suppose so, if yon like it." 

Joev walkedTwith her until thev came to the house, which 
was aoout two hundred yards farther. 

"But," said Joey, nesitating, "you mxist make me a 
promise." 

" What is that ?" 

" Yon must keep my secret. You must not tell your mother 
that you saw me nrst m what you called gentleman's clothes — 
it might do me. harm— and inaeed it's not for my own sake I 
ask it. Don't say a word about my other clothes, or they may 
ask me questions which I must not answei; for it's not my 
secret. I told you more this mommg than I would have told 
any one else— I did, indeed." 

*'WelL" repUed the little girl, after thinking a Httle, "1 
suppose I have no right to tell a secret, if I am begged not to 
do it, so I will say nothing about your clothes. But I must 
tell mother that I met you." 

"0, yes ; tell her you met me, and that I was looking for 
some work, and all that, and to-morrow or next day I will let 
you know if I get any." 

"Will you come in now ?" said Emma. 

" No, not now ; I must see if I can get this employment 
promised for me, and then I shall see you a^n; if 1 should 
not see you again, I shall not forget you, mdeed I won't— 
Good-bye." 

Emma bade him adieu, and they separated, and Joey remained 
and watched her till she disappeared under the porch of the 
entrance. 

Our hero returned towards Gravesend in rather a melancholy 
mood ; there was something so unusual in his meeting with the 
little girl— something so uncommon in the sympathy expressed 
by her— that he felt pain at parting. But it was getting late, 
and it was time that he kept his appointment with his mend, 
the sailor boy. 

Joey remamed at the door of the eating-house for about a 

auarter of an hour, when he perceived the sailor lad coming up 
be street. He went forward to meet him. 
"0, here we are. Well, young fellow, I've seen the old 
woman, and had a long talk with her, and she won't believe 
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there can be another in the world like her Peter, but I per- 
suaded her to have a look at you. and she has consented ; so 
come aloue^, for I must be on board again in half an hour/' 

Joey followed his new friend down the street, until thej 
came to the very door to which he had carried the bundle. 
The sailor boy mounted the stairs, and turning into the room 
at the first landing, Joey beheld the woman whom he had 
assisted in the morning. 

" Here he is, Mrs. Chopper, and if he won't suit you, I 
don't know who will," said the boy. '* He's a regular schohir, 
and can sum up like winkin." 

This character, given so gratuitously by his new acquain- 
tance, made Joey stare, and the woman looked hard into Joey's 
face. 

" Well, now," said she, " where have I seen you before ? 
Dear me ! and he U like poor Peter, as you said, Jim ; 1 vow 
he is." 

" I saw vou before to-day," replied Joey, " for I carried a 
bundle up for you." 

"And so you did, and would have no money for your 
trouble. Well, Jim, he is like poor Peter." ^ 

" I told you so, old ladv • ay, and he'll just do for you as 
well as Peter did ; but PlI leave you to settle matters, for I 
must be a-board." 

So saying, the lad tipped a wink to Joey, the meaning of 
which our hero did not understand, and went down stairs. 

" Well, now, it's very odd : but do you know you are like 
poor Peter, and the more I look at you the more you are like 
him : poor Peter ! did you hear how I lost him ?" 

" Yes, the sailor lad told me this morning." 

"Poor fellow I he held on too fast ; most needle drown by 
not holding on fast enough: he was a good boy, and very 
smart indeed ; and so it was you who helped me this morning 
when I missed poor Peter so much ? Well, it showed you had 
a good heart, and I love that ; and where did you meet with 
Jim Paterson?" 

"I met him first in a slop-shop, aa he calls it, when I was 
buring ray clothes." 

' Well, Jim's a wild one, but he has a good heart, and pays 
when he can. Pve been told by those who know his parents, 
that he will have j^roperty bv-and-bv. Well, and wbat can 
you do P I am afraid you can t do all Peter did." 

" I can keep your accounts, and I can be honest and true 
to you." 

*' Well, Peter could not do more : are yon sure you can keep 
accounts, and sum up totals ?" 
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" Yes. to be sure I caa ; try me." 

''Well, then, I will: here is pen, ink, and paper. Well, 

Sou are the very image of Peter, and that's a fact. Now write 
own beer, 8^. : tobacoo, M ; is that down?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me see : duck for trowsers, S«. 6J. ; beer again, 4!d.z 
tobacco, ^,'y is that downP Well, then, say beer again, 8^. 
Now sum that all up." 

Joey was perfect master of the task, and, as he handed oyer 
the paper, announced the whole sum to amount to 6s, \0d. 

" Wisll," says Mrs. Chopper, " it looks all rieht ; but just 
stay here a minute while I go and speak to somebody." Mrs. 
Chopper leffc the room, went down stairs, and took it to the 
bar-girl at the next public-house to ascertain if it was all 
correct. 

" Yes. quite correct, Mrs. Chopper," replied the lass. 

"Ana is it as good as Peter's was, poor fellow ?" 

" Much bett^" replied the girl. 

"Dear me ! Who would have thought it ? and so like Peter 
too!" 

Mrs. Choj)per came up stairs again, and took her seat. — 
"Well," said she, " and now what is your name P" 

"Joey." 

"Joey what?" 

^ " Joey — O'Donahue." replied our hero, for he was fearful of 
giving the name of M Shane. 

"And who are your parents ?" 

"They are poor people," replied Joey, "and live a long 
way off." 

" And why did you leave them ? " 

Joev had abready made up his mind to tell his former story ; 
"I lerfc there because I was accused of poaching, and they 
wished me to go away." 

"Poachins ; yes, I understand that — killing hares and birds. 
WeU. but wnv did you poach P " 

"because father did." 

" O, well, I see ; then, if you only did what your father did 
we must not blame his child : and so you come down here to 
go to sea P" 

"If I could not do better." 

" But vou shall do better, my good boy. I wiU try you 
instead of poor Peter, and if you are an honest and good, careful 
boy, it will be much better than going to sea. Dear me ! how 
like he is,— but now I must call you Peter ; it wiJl make me 
think I have him with me, poor fellow ! " 

" If you please," said Joey, who was not sorry to exchange 
his name. 
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" Wdl, then, where do you sleep to-niffbt ? " 

" I did intend to ask for a bed at the oonst where I left my 
bundle." . 

*' Then, don't do so ; go for jour bundle^ and yon shall sleep 
in Peter's bed (poor fellow, his last was a watery bed, as the 
papers say), and then to-morrow morning you can go oS 
with me." 

Joey accepted the offer, went back for his bundle, and 
returned to Mrs. Chopper in a quarter of an hour ; she was 
then preparing her supper, which Joey was not sorry to partake 
of; after which, she led bun into a smtJl room, ixr which was a 
small bed without curtains ; the room itself was hung round 
with strings of onions, papers of* sweet herbs, and flitches of 
bacon; the 'floor was strewed with empty ginger-beer bottles, 
oakum in bags, and manv other articles. Altogether, the smell 
was anything but agr^aole. 

^ " Here is poor Peters bed," said Mrs. Chopper ; " I changed 
his sheets the night before he was drowned, poor fellow ! Can 
I trust you to nut the candle out P " 

" O. yes ; I'll be very careful." 

" Then, good night, boy. Do you ever say your prayers ? 
poor Peter always did." 

" Yes, I do," replied Joey ; "good night." 

Mrs. Chopper left the room. Joey threw open the window — 
for he was almost suffocated, — ^undressed himself, put out the 
light, and, when he had said his pravers, his thoughts naturally 
reverted to the little Emma who had knelt with him on the 
road-side. 



CflAPTEE XXIII. 

In which our Hero goes on Doty. 

At five o'clock the next morning Joey was called rxp by Mrs. 
Chopper ; the waterman was in attendance, and, with the aid 
of Joey, carried down the various articles into the boat. When 
all was ready, Mrs. Chopper and Joev sat down to their break- 
fast, which consisted of tea, bread ana butter, and red herrings ; 
and, as soon as it was finished, they embarked, and the boat 
shoved off. 

"Well, Mrs. Chopper," said the waterman, "so I perceive 
you've got a new h«aid.'^ 



1 



moral of poor Peter f " 

" Well, 1 don't know ; but there is s, sometluiig about the 
cut of bis jib which reminds me of bim, now you mention it. 
Peter was a good boy." 

"Ay, that ne was, and as siiarp aa a needle. Yon see," said 
Mrs. Chopper, tuminy to Joey, " sharp 's the word in a bum- 
boat. There's many who pay^ and many who don't; some I 
trnst, and some I don't— that is, those who won't pay me old 
debts. We loee a bit of money at times, bnt it all comes round 
in the end ; but I lose more hy not bookine the tbinsa taken 
than in any other way, for sailors do pay when they have the 
money— that iSj if ever they tome back again, poor fellows. 
Now, Peter." 

" What ! is his name Peter, too ? " 

" Yes : I must call bim Peter, William ; he is so like poor 
Peter." 

' suit me, I hate learning newnames." 

' 3r," oontmned Mrs. Chopper, " you must be 

TO ou see, I'm often called away here and there 

afb and such thin^ ; and then you must look 

oul take up anything', why, you must book it, at 

all learn by-aad-by who to trost, and who not 

to iw the most of my customers. You mnst not 

trt mean any of the sailors' wiyea— unless I tell 

yoi t be very sharp with them, for they play all 

mBaiier of tricks ; you moat look two ways at once. Now, 
there's a girl on board the brig we are pulling to, called Nancv ; 
why, she used to weather poor Peter, sharp as he was. She 
nsed to pretend to be very fond of Mm, and bug him close to 
her with one arm, so as to blind him, while she stole the tarts 
with the other : so, don't admit her familiarities ; if yon do, I 
^allpay fbr them. 

" Then, who am I to tmst ? " 

" Blesa the child ! you'U soon find out that : but mind one 
thing — never trust a t^, hmky seaman, without bis name's on 
the books ; those chaps never pay. There's the book kept by 
poor Peter ; and you see names upon the top of each 8( 

at least, I believe so; ^ "■ ' ■' ^' "■"' 

good memory; I can't 
so useful." 

ITiat Peter could read his own writing it is to be presumed ; 
but certain it was that Joey could not make it out until after 
many days' examination, when he discovered that certain hiero- 
{(lypliics were meant to represent certain articles ; after which 
it became more eas;. 
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Thej had now reached the side of the yessel, «ad the sailors 
came down into the boat, and took up seyend articles upon 
credit; Joev booked them very regralariy. 

''Has Bill been down yet?" said a soft voice from the 
gangway. 

" No, Nancy^ he has not." 

" Thin, he wants two red herrings, a sixpenny loaf, and some 
'baccy." 

Joey looked up, and beheld a very handsome, fair, blue-eyed 
girl with a most roguish look, who was hanging over the side. 

"Then, he must come himself, Nancy, replied Mrs. 
Chopper. " for, you know, the last time you took up the things 
he said that you were never told to do so, and he would not pay 
for them." 

" That's because the fool was jealous ; I lost the tobacco^ 
Mrs. Chopper, and he said I had given it to Dick Snapper." 

" I can t help that ; he must come himself." 

"But he's awav inthe boat, and he told me to get the things 
for him. Who have you there? Not Peter; no, it's not 
Peter : but, what a dear little boy." 

" I told you so." said Mrs. Chopper to our hero ; " now, if 
I wasn't in the boat, she would hie down in it in a minute^ 
and persuade you to let her have the things--and she never 
pays." 

J oey looked up asain. and, as he looked at Nancy, felt that 
it would be very luukina to refuse her. 

" Now, what a hard-hearted old woman you are, Mrs. Chop- 
per. Bid will come on board ; and, as sure as I stand here, 
he'll whack me. He will pay you, you maj take my word 
for it." 

" Your word, Nancy ! " replied Mrs. Chopper, shaking her 
head. 

" Stop a moment," said Nancy, coming down the side with 
very little regard as to showing ner well-formed legs ; " stop, 
Mra. Chopper, and I'll explain to you." 

"It's no use coming down, Nancy, I tell you," replied 
Mrs. Chopper. 

" WelL we;shall see." redied Nauoy, taking her seat in the 
boat, and looking archly in Mrs. Chopper's face ; "the fact is» 
Mrs. Chopper, you don't know what a good-tempered woman 
you are." 

" I know, Nancy, what you are," replied Mrs. Chopper. 

" 0, so aoes everybody : I'm nobody's enemy but my own^ 
thev say." 

Ah ! that's very true, child ; more's the pity.'* 

" Now, I didn't come down to wheedle you out of aoythii^^ 
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Mrs. Chopper, but merely to talk to 70U, and look at this 
pretty boy, 

" There you go, Nancy ; but ain't he like Peter ? " 

" Well, and so he is 1 very like Peter : he has Peter's eyes 
and his nose, and his mouth is exactly Peter's— how very 
strange ! " 

'' I never see'd such a likeness ! " exclaimed Mrs. Chopper. 

" No, indeed," replied Nancy, who, by agreeing with Mrs. 
Chopper in all she said, and praising Joey, and ms likeness to 
Peter, at last quite came over the old bumboat-woman : and 
Nancy quitted Uer boat with the two herdngs, the kai, and 
the paper of tobacco. 

" bhall I put them down, Mrs. Chopper ? " said Joey. 

" Oh, dear ? " replied Mrs. Chopper, coming to her recol- 
lection, " I'm afraid tliat it's no use ; but put them down, any- 
how ; they will do for bad debts. Shove off, William, we must 
go to the large ship now." 

" I do wish that that Nancy was at any other port," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chopper, as they quitted the vessel's side ; " I 
do lose so much money by her." 

" Well," said the waterman, laughing, " you're not the only 
one ; she can wheedle man or woman, or, as they say, the devu 
to boot, if she would try." 

During the whole of the day the wherry proceeded from 
ship to ship, supplying necessaries ; in many instances they 
were paid for in ready-money, in others Joey's capabilities 
were required, and they were Dooked down agaijost the cus- 
tomers. At last, about five o'clock in the evening, the beer 
barrel being empty, most of the contents of the baskets nearly 
exhausted, and the wherry loaded with the linen for the wash» 
biscuits, empty bottles, and various other articles of traffic or 
exchange, Mrs. Chopper ordered William, the waterman, to 
pull on shore to the landing-place. 

As soon as the baskets ana other articles had been carried 
up to the house, Mrs. Chopper sent out for the dinner, which 
was regularly obtained from a oook's-shop. Joey sat down 
with her, and when his meal was jfinished, Mrs. Chopper told 
him he mig:ht take a run and stretch his legs a little if he 
pleased, while she tended to the linen which was to go to the 
wash. Joey was not sorry to take advantage of this considerate 

I)ermission, for his legs were quite cramped from sitting so 
ong jammed up between baskets of eggs, red herrings, ana the 
other commodities which had encompassed him. 

We must now introduce Mrs. Chopper to the reader a little 
more ceremoniously. She was the widow of a boatswain, who 
had set her up in the bumboat business, with some money he 
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had acquired a short time before his death, and she had con- 
tinued it ever since on her own account. People said that she 
was rich, but riches are comparative, and if a person in a sea- 
port town, and in her situation, could show £200 or £300 at 
ner banker's, she was considered rich. If she was rich in 
nothing else, she certainly was in bad and doubtful debts^ 
having seven or eight books like that which Joey was filling 
up for her during tne whole day, all containing accounts of 
long standing, and most of which probably would stand for 
ever; but if the bad debts were many, the profits were in 
proportion ; and what with the long-standing debts beinff 
occasionally paid, the ready money she continually received, and 
the profitable traflBc whicn she made in the way of exchange, 
&c., she appeared to do a thriving business, although it is 
certain the one-lialf of -her goods were as much given away as 
were the articles obtained from her in the momiuff by Nancy. 

It is a question whether these books of bad debts were not 
a source of enjoyment to her, for every night she would take 
one of the books down, and although she could not read, yet, 
by having them continually read to her, and knowing the p^es 
so exactly, she could almost repeat every line by heart which 
the various bills contained ; and then there was always a story 
which she had to tell about each— something relative to the 
party of whom the transaction reminded her : and subsequently, 
when Joey was fairly domiciled with her, she would make him 
hand down one of the books, and talk away from it for hours ; 
they were the ledgers of her reminiscences ; the events of a 
considerable portion of her life were all entered down along 
with the 'baccy, porter, pipes, and red herrings ; a bill for 
these articles was to her, time, place, and circumstance ; and 
what with a good memory, and bad debts to assist it, manr 
were the hours which were passed away (and pleasantly enougli 
too, for one liked to talk, and the other to listen) between 
Mrs. Chopper and our little hero. But 'we must not antici- 
pate. 

The permission given to Joey to stretch his legs induced 
him to set off as fast as he could to gain the high road before 
his little friend, Emma Phillips, had left her school. He sat 
down in the same place, waiting for her coming. The spot 
had become halbwed to the poor fellow, for he had there met 
with a friend — ^with one who sympathised with him when he 
most required consolation. He now felt happy, for he was no 
longer in doubt about obtaining his livelihooa, and his first 
wish was to impart the pleasing intelligence to his little friend. 
She was not long before she made her appearance, in her little 
straw Ixamet with blue ribbons. Joey started up, and informed 
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her tiiat he had got a yery nice place, explained to her what it 
was, and how he had heen employed during the day. 

" And I can v«ry often come out about this time, I think," 
added Joey, "and then I can walk home with you, and see that 
you come to no harm." 

" But^" replied the little girl, " my mother says tliat she 
would like to see you. as she will not allow me to mivke 
acquaintance with people I meet by accident. Don't you think 
that mother is right P 

" Yes, I do : she's very right," replied Joey : " I didn't think 
of that." 

" Will you come and see her, then ? " 

"Not now, because I am not very clean. Pll come on Sun- 
day, if I can get leave." 

They separated, and Joey returned back to the town. As 
he walked on, he thought he would spend the money he had 
got in a suit of Sunday clothes, of a better quality than those 
he had on, the materials of which were very coarse. On second 
thoughts, he resolved to apply to Mrs. Chopper, as he did not 
exactly know were to go for them, and was aindd that he would 
be imposed upon. 

" Well, Peter," said his new mistress, " do you feel better 
for your walk ? " 

" Yes, tbank you, ma'am." 

" Peter," continued Mrs. Chopper, "you appear to be a very 
handy, good boy, and I hope we shall live together a long 
while. How long have you oeen at sda P " 

" I was going to sea; I have never been to sea yet, and I 
don't want to go ; I would rather stay with you." 

"And so you shall, that's a settled thing. What clothes 
have you got, Peter ? " 

" I have none but what I stand in, and a few shirts in a 
bundle, and they are Sunday ones ; but when I left home I had 
some money given me, and I wish to buy a suit of cdothes for 
Sunday, to go to church in." 

" That's a good boy, and so you shall ; but how much money 
have you got r " 

"Quite enough to buy a suit of clothes," replied Joey, 
handmg out two sovereigns, and seventeen shillings in silver. 

"0,1 suppose they gave you all that to fit you out with 
when you left home ; poor neople, I dare say they worked hard 
for it. Well. I don't think the money will be of any use to 
you ; so you had better buy a Sunday suit, and I will take care 
you want for nothing afterwards. Don't you think Pm right ? " 

" Yes, I wish to do so. To-day is Tuesday ; I may have 
them made by next Sunday." 
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/'So yon can: and as soon as William comes in, xrhicli he 
will soon, from tne washerwoman's, we will go ont and order 
them. Here he comes np the stairs — ^no, that foot's too light 
for his. "Well, it's Nancj, I declare! Why, Nancy, now," 
continued Mrs. Chopper, in a deprecating tone, "what do you 
want here ? " 

" Well, I leave you to guess," replied Nancy, looking very 
demurely, and taking a seat upon a hamper. 

" Guess, I fear there's no guess in it, Nancy : but I will not 
— ^now it's no use — I will not trust another shiUing." 

"But I know you will, Mrs. Chopper. Lord love you, 
you're such a good-natured creature, you can't refuse any one, 
and certainly not me. Why don't you take me in your boat 
with you as your assistant ? then there would be something 
in it worth loo^g at. I should bring you plenty of custom." 

" You're too wild, Nancy ; too wild, girL But, now, what 
do you want? recoUect you've already had some things 
to-day." 

"I know I have, and you are a good-natured old trump, 
that you are. Now I'll tell you— gold must pass between us 
this time." 

" Mercy on me, Nancy, why you're mad. I've no gold — 
nothing but bad debts." 

" Look you, Mrs. Chopper, look at this shabby old bonnet of 
mine. Don'-t I want a new one ?" 

"Then you must get somebody else to ^ve you money, 
Nancy," replied Mrs. Chopper, coolly and decidedly. 

" Don't talk so fast. Mrs. Chopper : now, I'll let you know 
how it is. When Bill came on board he asked the captain for 
an advance ; the captain refused him before, but this time he 
was in a good humour, and he consented. So then I coaxed 
Bill out of a sovereign to buy a new bonnet, and he gave it 
me ; and then I thought what a kind soul you were, and I 
resolved that I would oring you the sovereign, and go without 
the new bonnet ; so here it is, take it quick, or I shall repent." 

"Well, Nancy," said Mrs. Chopper, "you said right: gold 
has passed between us, and I am surprised. Now I shall kust 
you again." 

" And so you ought ; it's not every pretty girl, like me, who 
will give up a new bonnet. Only loot what a rubbishy affair 
this is," continued Nancy, giving her own a kick up in the air. 

" I wish I had a sovereign to give away," said Joey to 
Mrs. Chopper; "I wish I had not said a word about the 
clothes." 

"Do as you like with your own money, my dear," said the 
bumboat^woman. 
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" Then, Nancy. I'll ffiro yoa a sovereign to tray yourself a 
new bonnet with, saia Joey, taking one out of his pocket and 
patting it into her hand. 

Nancy looked at the sovereign, and then at 3oej. "Bless 
the boyl " said she, at last, kissing him on the forencad ; " he 
has a kind heart ; may the world use him better than it has 
me ! Here, take your soTcreign, child ; any bonnet's good 
enough for one lite me." So sayii^ Nancy turned hastily 
away, and lan downstairs. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

InnlilchMn. Cbopper retub ber Ledser. 

" Ah, poor girl," said Mrs. Chopper with a sigt, as Nancy 
disappeared. " Ton are a good boy, Petec; I like to see boTg 
not too fond of money, and if she bad taken it (and I wish sne 
bad,jpoor thing) I would have made it no to you." 

"Is the man she calls Bill her husband?" ingoired Joey. 

" 0, 1 know nothing about other people's husbands," replied 
Mrs. Chopper hastily. "Now then, let us go and order the 
' '■" 3 then you'll be able to go to church on Snnday ; I " 



will do without yi 

, chSd ! who is to give the poor men their break- 



yon." 

't yougo to cl 



"What, won't yougo to church?' 



fast and their beer? A hnmboat-woman can't go to cliorcli 
any more than a baker's man, fm' people must eat on a Sunday. 
Church, hke eveiything else in this world, appears to me only 
to be made for the rich; I always take my Bihle in the boat 
with me 01 " ' ' ' then I can't read it so it's of no great 
use. No, lo to church, but I can contriTe, if it 

don't rain ;, to go to meeting and hear a little of 

the Word ; go to church, dear." 

A suit o made in sailor's fashion, bavii^ been 

ordered b, per, she and Joey returned Rome ; 

and, after i. Chopper desired Joey to hand her 

one of the s, which she put upon her knees and 

opened. 

"There," said sh& looking at the puf^ "I know that 
account well : it was Tom Alsop's— a fine fellow he was. only 
lie made sucn a bad marriage : Ua wife was a very fiena, and 
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the poor fellow loved her, which was worse. Oue day he 
missed her, and found she was on board another vessel ; and 
he came on shore, distracted like, and got very tipsy, as sailors 
always do when they're in trouble, and he went down to the 
whan, and his body was picked up next day." 

"Did he drown himself?" 

" Yes, so people think, Peter ; and he owed me £1. 3^. 4«?., if 
I recollect nght. Am't that the fiffure, Peter ? " 

"Yes, ma'am," replied' Joey, "that's the sum total of the 
account, exactly." 

" Poor fellow !" continued Mrs. Chopper, with a sigh, " he 
went to his long account without paymg me my short one. 
Never mind; I wish he was alive, and twice as much in my 
debt. There's another—I recollect that well, Peter, for it's a 

Sroof that saUors are honest; and I do believe that, if they 
on't pay, it's more from thoughtlessness than anything else ; 
and then the women coax all their money from them, for sailors 
don't care for mone^ when they do get it — and then those Jews 
are such shocking fellows ; but bok you, Peter, this is almost 
the first bill run up after I took up the business. He was a 
nice fair-haired lad, from Sliields ; and the bov was cast away, 
and he was picked up by another vessel, ana brought here : 
and I let him have thmgs and lent him money to the amount 
of a matter of £20, and he said he would save all and pay me, 
and he sailed away again, and I never heard of him for nine 
years. I thought that he was drowned^ or that he was not an 
lionest lad; I didn't know which, and it was a deal of money 
to lose ; but I gave it up ; when one day a tall, stout fellow, 
with great red whiskers, called upon me, and said, ' Do you 
know me?* *No,' said I, half-frightened: 'how should I 
know you ? I never see'd jou before.' — * Yes, you did,' says 
he, 'and here's a proof of it ;' and he put down on the table 
a lot of money, ana said, *Now, missus, help yourself; better 
late than never. Fm Jim Sparling, who was cast away, and 
who you were as good as a mother to ; but I've never Tbeen 
able to get leave to come to you since. I'm boatswain's-mate 
of a man-of-war, and have just received my pay, and now I've 
come to pay my debts.' He would make me take £5 more than 
his bill, to Duy a new silk gown for his sake. Poor fellow ! he's 
dead now. Here's another, that was run up by one of your taO, 
lanky sailors, who wear their knives in a sheath, and not with 
a lanyard round their waists : those fellows never pay, but they 
swear dreadfully. Let me see, what can this one be ? Read 
it, Peter ; how much is it ?" 
"£4. 28, 4(?.," replied our hero. 
"Yes, yes, I recollect now— it was the Dutch skipper. 
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There's nrarder in that bill, Peter : it was things I supplied to 
him just before he sailed ; and an old man was passenger in the 
cabin': he was a very rich man, although he pretended to be 
poor. He was a diamond merchant, they sav : and as soon as 
they were at sea, the Dutch captain murdered nira in the night, 
and threw him overboard out of the cabin-window ; but one of 
the sailors saw the deed done, and the captain was taken up at 
Amsterdam, and had his head, cut off. Tne crew told us wnen 
the galliot came back with a new captain. So the Dutch 
skipper paid the forfeit of his crime : he paid mv bill, too, 
that s certain. Oh, deary me ! " continued the old lady, turn- 
ing to another page. "I shan't forget this in a hurry. I never 
see poor Nancy now without recollecting it. L9ok, Peter ; I 
know the sum — ^£8. 4*. Qd, exactly : it was the things taken up 
when Tom Freelove married Nancy, — ^it was the wedding dinner 
and supper." 

*' What. Nancy who was here just now P " 

"Yes, tnat Nancy; and a sweet, modest young creature she 
was then, and had been well brought if^, too ; sne could read 
and write beautifully, and subscribed to a circulating librarj^ 
they say. She was tne daughter of a baker in this town. I 
recollect it well : such a fine daj it was when they went to 
church, she looking so handsome m her new ribbons and smart 
dress, and he such a fine-looking young man. I never seed 
such a handsome young couple ; l)ut he was a bad one, and so 
it all ended in misery." 

"Tell me how," said Joey. 

" I'll tell all you ought to know, bov ; you are too young to 
be told all the wickedness of this world. Her husband treated 
her very ill ; before he had been married a month he left her. 
and went about with other people, and was always drunk, and 
she became jealous and distracted, and he beat her cruelly, and 
deserted her : and then, to comfort her, people would persuade 
her to keep her spirits up, and gave her something to drink, 
and bv degrees she became fond of it. Her husband was 
killed by a fall from the mast-head ; and she loved him still and 
took more to liquor, and that was her ruin. She don't drink 
now, because she don't feel as she used to do ; she cares about 
nothing ; she is much to be pitied, poor thing, for she is still 
vonng, and very prettv. It's only four years ago when I saw 
her come out oi churcb^ and thought what a happy conple they 
would be." 

" Where are her father and mother? " 

" Both dead. Don't let's talk about it any more. It's bad 
enough when a man drinks ; but if a woman takes to it, it 
is all over with her ; but some people's feelings are so strong. 
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that they fly to it directly to drown care and misery. l?ut up 
the book, Peter ; 1 can't look at it any more to-night ; we'll go 
to bed." 

Joey every day gave more satisfaction to his employer, and 
upon Lis own responsibility, allowed his friend the sailor lad to 
open an account as soon as his money was all gone. Finding 
tnat the vessel was going np the river to load, Joey determined 
to write a few lines to toe M'Shanes, to allay the uneasiness 
which he knew his absence must have occasioned, Jim Pater- 
son promising to put the letter in the post as soon as he arrived 
at London. 

Our hero simply said, " My dear sir, I am quite well, and 
have found employment, so pray do not grieve about me, as I 
never shaJl forget your kindness. — Joey M*Shane." 

On the following Sunday Joey was dressed in his sailor's 
suit, and looked very well in it. lie was not only a very good- 
looking, but a gentlemanlike boy in his manners. He went to 
church, and after church he walked out to the abode of his 
little friend, Emma Pliillips. She ran out to meet him, was 
delighted with his new clothes, and took him by the hand to 
present him to her mother. Mrs. Phillips was a qoiet-lookinff; 
pleasing woman, and the old lady was of a very venerable 
appearance. They made many inquiries about his friends, and 
Joey continued in the same stor^ that he and his father had 
been poachers, that h^ had been discovered and obliged to go 
away, and that he went with the consent of his i>arents. They 
were satisfied with liis replies, and prepossessed in his favour ; 
and as Joey was so patronized by ner little daughter, he was 
desired to renew his visits, which he occasionally did on Sun- 
days, but preferred meeting Emma on the road from school ; 
and the two children (if Joey could be called a child) became 
very intimate, and felt annoyed if they did not every day 
exchange a few words. Thus passed the first six months of 
Joey's new hfe. The winter was cold, and the water rough, 
and he blew his fingers, while Mrs. Chopper folded her arms 
up in her apron ; but he had always a good dinner and a warm 
bed after the day's work was over. He became a great favourite 
with Mrs. Chopper, who at last admitted that he was maoh 
more useful than even Peter : and William, the waterman, 
declared that such was really tne case, and that he was, in his 
opinion, worth two of the former Peter, who had come to audi 
an untimely end. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

In which the Biter is Bit 

The disappearance of Joey from the scliool was immediately 
communicated to M'Shane by the master, who could not ima- 
gine how such an incident could have occurred in such a decent 
establislmient as his preparatory seminary ; it was an epocli in 
his existence, and ever afterwards his chronology was founded 
upon it^and everything that occurred was so many months or 
weeks before or after the absconding of young Master M'Shane. 
The letter had, of course^ been produced, and as soon as the 
schoolmaster had taken his departure, M'Shane and his wife 
were in deep council. " I recollect," said Mrs. M'Shane, who 
was crying in an easy chair — "I recollect, now, that one day 
the boy came up and asked me the meaning of wilful murder, 
and I told him. And now 1 think of it, I do also remember the 
peoi^le at No. 1 table, close to the counter, some time ago, 
talking about a murder having been committed by a mere 
child, and a long report of it in the newspapers. 1 am sure, 
however (as Joey says in his letter), that he is not guilty." 

"And so am I," replied M'Shane. "However, bring up 
the file of newspapers, dear, and let me look over fhem. How 
long back do you think it was P " 

"Why, let me see : it was about the time you went away 
with Captain O'Donanue, 1 think, or a little before— that was 
in October." 

M'Shane turned over the file of newspapers, and after a 
guarter of an hour's search found the report of the coroner's 
mauest. 

Here it is, my dear, sure enough," said M'Shane. 

As soon as he had read it over, and came to the end, he 
said, "Yes; wilful murder against Joseph Rushbrook the 
younger, and 200/. for his apprehension. This it was that 
drove the boy away from home, and not poaching, although I 
have no doubt that poaching was the cause of the murder. 
Now. my dear," continued M'Shane, " I think I can unravel 
all tnis: the murder has been committed, that's evident, by 
someboay, but not by Joey, I'll be sworn ; he says that he is 
not guilty, and 1 believe lum. Nevertheless, Joey runs away, 
and a yerdict is found against him. My dear wife, I happeu 

X 2 
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to know the father of Joey well ; he was a fine, bold soldier, 
but one who would stick at nothing ; and if I could venture 
an opinion, it is, that the murder was committed by Rush- 
brook, and not by the boy, and that the boy has absconded to 
save his father." 

The reader will acknowledge that M'Shane was very clear- 
sighted. 

"That's my opinion," continued M'Shane. "How it has 
been managed to make the boy appear as the party, I cannot 
tell; but Imowing the father, and knowing the son, Td stake 
my commission that I've euessed at the truth." 

" Poor boy I " exclaimed Mrs. Shane ; " well, the Command- 
ments say that the sins of the father shall be visited upon the 
children. What can be done, M'Shane ? " 

" Nothing at present ; it would injure Joey to raise a hue 
and crv after him ; for. you see, if he is apprehended, he must 
either be tried for his life, and convicted himself, or prove that 
he did not do it, which nrobably he could not do without con- 
victing his father : I wifl^ however, make some inquiries about 
Bushbrook himself^ and if I can I will see him." 

The same evening the schoolmaster again called upon 
M'Shane, to say that two persons had come to the school in 
the afternoon and asked to see him : that one of them, shabbily 
dressed, but evidently a person who was not of so low a class 
in life as the other, had accosted him, when he came into the 
parlour, with, " I oelieve I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Slappum ; if so, may I request the favour to see my little 
friend Joey, whom I met yesterday walking out with the 
other young gentlemen under your care, as I have a message 
to him from his father and mother ? The dear boy was once 
under my tuition, and did me much credit, as I have no doubt 
that he has done you." 

Now, the usher had told Mr. Slappum that Joey had been 
addressed by this person the day before, and the schoolmaster 
presuming, of course, that it was Joey M'Shane, replied, — "I 
am sorry to say that he left this house last night, and ha» 
absconded we know not where. He left a letter for Mi^or 
M'Shane, which I have this day delivered to him, acquainting 
him with the unpleasant circumstance." 

" Bolted, by all that's clever ! " said the second personage 
to the first, who looked very much surprised and confounded. 

" You reaUy have astonished me. my dear, sir," replied the 
first person, whom the reader will of course recognize to be 
Furness ; " that a lad brought up by me in such strict moral 
principles, such correct notions of right and wrong, and, I may 
add, such pious feelings, should have taken such a step, is to 
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me inconipreliensible. Major M'Shane, I think you said, lives 
at P" 

"Major M'Shane lives at No. — in Holbom," replied the 
schoolmaster. 

" And the lad has not gone home to him P" 

''No, he has not: he left a letter, which I took to Major 
M'Sbane ; but I did not break the seal, and am ignorant of its 
contents" 

"I really am stupefied with grief and vexation,** replied 
rumess, " and will not intrude any longer. Bless the poor 
boy ! what can have come of him ? " 

So saying, Fumess took his departure with the peace-officer, 
whom he had entrusted with the warrant, which he had taken 
out to secure the person of our hero. 

M'Shane heard the schooImaster^s account of this visit 
without interruption, and then said, "I have no doubt but 
that this person who has called upon you will pay me a visit ; 
oblige me, therefore, by describing his person particularly, so 
that I mav know him at first sight." 

The schoohnaster gave a onost accurate description of 
Eumess, and then took his leave. 

As the eating-house kept by Mrs. M'Shane had a private 
door, Eumess (who, as M'Shane had prophesied, came the 
next afternoon), after having read the name on the private 
door, which was not on the eatmg-house, which went by the 
name of the Chequers, imagined that it was an establishment 
apart, and thought it advisable to enter into it, and ascertain 
a Uttle about Migor M'Shane before he called upon him. 
Although M'Shane seldom made his appearance in the room 
appropriated for the dinners, it so happened that he was 
standmg at the door when Fumess enteim and sat down in a 
box, calling for the bill of fare, and ordering a plate of beef 
and cabbs^e. M'Shane recognized him by the description 
given of hun immediately, and resolved to make his aoquaint- 
ance incog., and ascertain what his intentions were ; he there- 
fore tookms seat in the same box, and winking to one of the 
firls who attended, also called for a pkte of beef and cabbage, 
umess, who was anxious to pump any one he might fall in 
with, immediately entered into conversation with the major. 

''A good house this, sir, and well attended apparently r '* 

" Yes, sir," replied M'Shane ; " it is considered a very good 
house.'* 

** Do you frequent it much yourself P " 

" Always, sir; I feel much mterested in its success,'* renlied 
M'Shane ; "for I know ike lady who keeps it well, and nave 
a high respect for her." 
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" I saw her as I passed by— a fine woman, sir ! Pray may 
I ask who is Major M'Shane, who I observe lives in the rooms 
above?" 

" He is a nu^or in the army, sir— now on half-pay." 

" Do you know him ? " 

"Eemarkably well," replied M'Shane; "he's a countryman 
of mine." 

"He's married, sir, I think? I'll trouble you for the 
pepper." 

''He is married, sir, to a very amiable woman." 

"Any family, sir?" 

"Not that I know of; they have a joxmg protege, 1 believe, 
now at school— a boy they gelII Joey." 

" Indeed ! how very kmd of them ; really, now, it's quite 
refreshing to me to see so much goodness of heart still remain- 
ing in this bad world. Adopted iiim, I presume ? " 

/**I really cannot exactly say that; I know that they treat 
him as their own child." 

"Have you seen Major M'Shane lately, sir ? " 

"Saw him this morning, sir. just after ne got up." 

"Indeed! This is remarkably good ale, sir — will you 
honour me by tasting it ? " 

" Sir, you are very kind ; but the fact is, I never drink malt 
liquor. Here, girl, brin^ a half >]|)int of brandy. I trust, sir, 
you will not refuse to join me m a glass, although I cannot 
venture to accept your polite oflfer." 

Eumess drank off his pot of ale, and made ready for the 
brandy which had been offered him ; M'Shane filled his own 
glass, and then handed the decanter over to Eumess. 

" I have the pleasure of diinking your good health, sir,'* 
said M'Shane. " You are from the country, I presume ; may 
I inquire from what part ?" 

"I am from Devonshire; I was formerly head of the 

grammar school at ; but, sir, my principles would not 

allow me to retain my situation ; rectitude of conduct, sir, is 
absolutely necessary to the profession which inculcates morality 
and virtue, as well as instruction to youth, sir. Here's to our 
better acquaintance, sir." 

*' Sir, to your's ; 1 honour your sentiments. By Ihe powers ! 

but you're right, Mr. , I beg your pardon— but I don't 

catch your name exactly." 

" Fumess, sir, at your service. Yes, sir, the directors of 
the foundation which I presided over, I may say. with such 
credit to myself, and such advantage to the pupils under my 
care, wished to make a job — ^yes, sir — of a charity ; I could 
not consent to such deeds, and I resigned." 
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" And you have been in London ever since P" 

"No, sir; I repaired to the small village of Grassford, 
where I set up a school, but circumstances compelled me to 
resi^, and I am now about to seek for employment in another 
hemisphere; in short, I have an idea of going out to New 
South Wales as a preceptor. I understand they are in great 
want of tuition in that quarter." 

" I should think so,*' replied M'Shane ; " and they have a 
great deal to unlearn as well as to learn." 

"I speak of the junior branches — ^the scions or offsets, I 
may say— bom in the colony, and who, I trust, will prove that 
crime is not hereditary." 

" Well, I wish you luck, sir " replied M'Shane ; " you must 
oblige me by taking another glass, for I never shall be able to 
finish this decanter myself." 

"1 gladly avail myself of the pleasure of your company, 
sir." 

As the reader is well aware that Parness was an intemperate 
man, it is not surprising that he accented the offer ; and before 
the second glass was nnished, the ale and brandy had begun 
to have the effect, and he had become verv communicative. 

" What was the name of the village wnicli you stated you 
had resided in lately, sir ?" inquired M'Shane. 

" The village of 6rassford." 

" There is something: I recollect about that village ; let me 
see — something that 1 read in the newspapers. 1 remember 
now— it was the murder of a pedlar." 

" Very true, sir, such a circumstance did take place ; it was 
a dreadral affair — and, what is more strange, committed by a 
mere chili who absconded." 

" Indeed ! What was his name ? " 

"Rushbrook, sirj his father was a well-known poacher^— a 
man who had been m the army, and had a pension for wounds. 
There is an old saying, sir, oi high authority — * Bring up a 
child in the way he should go, and he will not depart from it.' 
I instructed that boy, sir; but, alas ! what avails the instruc- 
tion of a preceptor when a father leads a child into evil 
ways P" 

" That's the truth, and no mistake," replied M'Shane. " So 
the boy ran away P Yes ; I recoUect now. And what became 
of the father?" 

" The father, sir, and mother have since left the village, and 
gone nobodv knows where." 

" Indeed I are you sure of that ?' . 

" Quite sure, sir ; for I was most anxious to discover them, 
and took great pains, but without success." 
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"What did the people say thereabouts P Was there no 
suspicion of the father being implicated 1" 

I do not think there was. He gave evidence at the 
inquest, and so did I, sir, as you may suppose, most unwil- 
lingly; for the boy was a favourite of mine. I beg your 
pardon, siiv-you say you are acquainted with Major M^hane, 
and saw him this morning; is the interesting little boy you 
speak of as under his protection now at home or sttll at 
school ?" 

" I really cannot positively say," replied M*Shane ; " but 
this is not holiday-time. Gome, sir, we must not part yet ; 
your conversation is too interesting. You must allow me to 
call for some more brandy ; poor as I am, I must treat myself 
and you too. I wish I knew where I could pick up a Httle 
money ; for, to tell you the truth, cash begins to run low." 

Furness was now more than half drunk. "Well, sir/* 
said he, " I have known money picked up without any dim- 
culty : for instance, now, suppose we should fall in with this 
young rascal who committed the murder; there is £200 
offered for his apprehension and conviction." 

"J thought as much" muttered M'Shane; "the infernal 
scoundrel ! I suspect that you will find him where you are 
going to, Mr. Furbish, he's ^t that far by this time." 

" Between you and I, I think not, sir. My name is Furness, 
sir— I beg your pardon— not Furbish." 

" Why, you do not thmk he would be such a fool as to 
remain m the country after such an act ?" 

"The wicked are foolish, sir, as well as others," replied 
Furness, puttmg his finger to his nose, and looking very 
knowinglv. 

"Thars truth, sir. Help yourself; you drink nothing. 
Excuse me one minute ; Til be back diredtly." 

M'Shane left the box for a few minutes to explain to his 
wife wh at he was about, and to give time for the liquor to 
operate upon Furness. As he expected, he found, on his 
return, tnat Furness had finished ma glass, and was more 
tipsy than when he left him. 

The conversation was renewed, and M'Shane again pleading 
his poverty, and his wish to obtain money, brought out the 
proposal of Furness, who informed him that he had recognised 
the protege of Major M*Shane to be the identical tfoseph 
Busnbrook ; that the boy had absconded from the school, and 
was concealed in the house. He conqluded by pbserving to 
M*8liane, that, as he was so intimate with the major, it would 
be very easy for him to ascertain the fact, and offered him 
£50, as his share of the reward, if he would!^ assist him in the 
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boy's capture. It was lucky for Pumess that M'Sliane was 
surrrounded by otters, or in all probability there would have 
been another murder committed. The major, however, said 
he would think of it, and fell back in deep thought ; what he 
was thinking of was, what he should do to punish Fumess. 
At last an idea came into his head ; the rascal was drunk, and 
he proposed that they should go to another house, where they 
might find the major, and he would present him. Fumess 
consented, and reeled out of the box ; M'Shane. although he 
would as soon have touched a viper, controlled nimself suffi- 
ciently to give Fumess his arm, and leading him down by two or 
three back courts, he took him into an ale-house where there 
was a rendezvous for enlisting marines for the navy. As soon 
as they were seated, and had liquor before thern^ M'Shane 
spoke to the sergeant, tipped him a guinea, and said he had a 
good recmit for Turn, if he could be persuaded to enlist. He 
then introduced the sergeant as the major, an4 advised Fumess 
to pretend to agree with him in everything. The sergeant told 
long stories, clapped Fumess, who was now quite intoxicated, 
on the back, called him a jolly fellow, and asked him to enlist. 
"Say * yes,' to please him," said M*Snane in his ear. Fumess 
did so, receivea the shiUmg, and when he came to his senses 
the next day, found his friend had disappeared, and that he 
was under an escort for Portsmouth. AH remonstrances 
were unavailing; M'Shane had feed the sergeant and had 

{)romised him a higher fee not to let Fumess off; and the 
atter, having but a few shillings in his pocket, was compelled 
to submit to his fate. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

In which our Hero again falls in with an.old Acquaintance. 

Foe nearly two years Joey had filled his situation as chancellor 
of the exchequer to Mrs. Chopper. He certainly did not feel 
himself always in the humour or the disposition for business, 
especially during the hard winter months, when, seated almost 
immovably in the boat during the best portion of the day; he 
would find his fingers so completely dead, that he could not 
hold his pen. But there is no situation, under any of the 
powers that be, that has not some drawback. People may 
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say that a sinecure is one that has not its disadvantages ; but 
such is not the case — there is the disgrace of holding it. At 
all events, Joey's place was no sinecure, for he was up early, 
and was employed the whole of the day. 

Nancy, the young woman we have introduced to our readers, 
had contracted a great regard for our hero, ever since his 
offering her his money ; and Joey was equally partial to her, 
for she possessed a warm heart and much good feeling ; she 
would very often run up stairs into Mrs. Chopper's room, to 
talk with the old lady and to see Joey, and would then take 
out her thimble and needle, examine his clothes, and make the 
necessary repairs. 

" I saw you walking with little Emma Phillips, Peter," said 
Nancy : " where did you come to know her ?" 

"I met her in the road the day that I came down to 
Gravesend." 

" Well, I'm sure ! and do you speak to every young lady you 
chance to meet P" 

" No ; but I was unhapjpv, and she was very kind to me." 

" She's a very sweet chila, or rather, I can only say that she 
was, when I knew her." 

" When did you know her ? " 

" Four or five years ago. I lived for a short time with Mrs. 
Phillips ; that was when I was a good girl." 

" Yes, indeed, Nancy " said Mrs. Chopper, shaking her head. 

" Why aint you good, now, Nancy? replied Joey. 

"Because ** said Nancy. 

"Because why?" 

"Because I am not good," replied the girl; "and now, 
Peter, don't ask any more questions, or you'll make me crv. 
Heigho ! I think crying very pleasant now and then ; one s 
heart feels fresher, like flowers after the rain. Peter, where 
are your father ana mother ?" 

"1 don't know ; I left them at home." 

" You left them at home! but do you never hear from them? 
do you never write?" 

''^No." 

" But why not ? I am sure they have brought you up well. 
They must be very good people— are they not ? " ^ 

Joey could not answer; how could he say that his father was 
a good man after what had passed ? 

"You don't answer me, Peter; don't you love your father 
and mother dearly ?" 

" Yes, indeed I d6 ; but I must not write to them." 

" Well, I must say there is something about Peter and his 
parents which I cannot understand, and which I have often 
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tried to make him tell, and he mil not/' said Mrs. Chopper. 
" Poaching aint such a great crime, especially in a boy. I can't 
see why he should not write to his rather and mother, at all 
events. I hope, Peter, you have told me the tJruth P" 

" I have told you what is true ; but my father was a poacher, 
and they know it ; and if they did not punish me, they would 
him, and transport liim, too, if I gave evidence against him, 
which I must do, if put to my oath. I've told you all I can 
tell ; I must not tell of father, must I ?" 

"Nq, no, child; I dare say you are right," replied Mrs. 
Chonner. 

"Now, I don't ask you to tell me, Peter," said Nancy, "for 
I can guess what has taken place ; you and your father have 
been out noaching, there has bees a scuflBe with the keepers, 
and there lias been blood shed ; and that's the reason why you 
keep out of the way. Aint I right ?" 

**iou are not far wrong," replied Joey ; " but I will not say 
a word more upon it." 

" And I won't ask you, my little Peter ; there— that's done 
— and now I shall have a peep out of the window, for it's very 
close here, Mrs. Chopper. 

Nancy threw the window open and leaned out of it, watching 
the passers-by. "Mercvonus! here's three soldiers coming 
up the street with a deserter handcuffed-" cried she. " Who 
can it be ? he's a sailor. Why, I do believe it's Sam Oxen- 
ham, that belongs to the Thomas and Mary of Sunderland. 
Poor fellow ! Yes, it is him." 

Joey went to the window, and took his stand by the side of 
Nancv. 

"What soldiers are those ?" inquired he. 

" They're not soldiers, after all," replied Nancy ; " they are 
jollies— a sergeant and two privates." 

"JoJlies! what are they?" 

" W^hy, marines, to be sure." 

Joey continued looking at them until the^ passed under the 
window, when Nancy, who had a ^eat disgust at anything 
like arbitrary power, could not refrain from speaking. 

"I say, master sergeant, you're a nice brave fellow, with 
your two jollies. D'ye think the young man will kill you all 
three, that you must put the darbies on so tight ?" 

At this appeal, the sergeant and privates looked up at the 
window, ancf laughed wlien they saw such a pretty girl as 
Nancy. The eyes of one of the privates were, however, soon 
fixed on our hero's face, and deeply scrutinizing it, when Joey 
looked at him. As soon as Joey recognised him, he drew back 
from the window, pale as death, the private stUl remaining 
staring at the window, 
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"Why, what's the* matter, Peter ?'* said Nancy; ''what 
makes you look so pale P do jou know that man P" 

" Yes," replied Joey, drawing his breath, " and he knows me, 
I'm afraid." 



"Why do yon fearP" replied Nancy. 
" See if he s gone," said J oey, 



" Yes, he has ; he has gone up the street with the sergeant; 
but every now and then he looks back at this window; but 
perhaps that's to see me." 

" Why, Peter, what harm can that marine do you P" inquired 
Mrs. Chopper. 

" A great deal ; he will never be quiet until he has me taken 
up, ana then what will become of mj[ poor father P" continued 
Joejr, with the tears running down his cheeks. 

" Give me my bonnet, Peter. Fll soon find out what he is 
after," said Nancy, leavmg the window. She threw her bonnet 
on her head, and ran down stairs. 

Mrs. Chopper in vain endeavoured to console our hero, or 
make him explain — ^he did nothing but sit mournfully by ner 
side, thinking what he had begt do, and expecting every minute 
to hear the tramp of Fumess (for it was he who had recog- 
nised Joey) coming up the stairs. 

"Mrs. Chopper/' at last said Joey, "I must leave you, Fm 
afraid; I was obhged to leave my former friends on tins man's 
account." 

"Leave me, boy ! no. no, you must not leave me— how could 
I get on without you P 

If I don't leave you myself, I shall be taken up, that is 
certain; but indeed I have not done wrong — don't think that 
1 have." 

"I'm sure of it, child; you've only to say so, and I'll believe 
you : but why should he care about you?" 

"He lived in our village, and knows all about it; he gave 
evidence at *' 

"At what, boy P" 

"At the time that I ran away from home ; he proved that I 
had the pm and bag which were found." 

"Well, and suppose you had ; what thenP" 

"Mrs. Chopper, there was a reward offered, and he wants 
to get the money." 

"0, 1 see now — ^a reward offered : then it must be as Nancy 
said ; there was blood shed," and Mrs. Chopper put her apron 
up to her eyes. 

Joey made no answer. After a few minutes' silence he 
rose, and went to his room where he slept, and put his clothes 
up in a bundle. Having so done, he sat down on the side 
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of his bed and reflected what vas the course he ought to 
pursue. 

Our hero was now sixteen, and much increased in stature ; 
he was no longer a child, although, in heart, almost as inno- 
cent. His thoughts wandered— he yearned to see his father 
and mother, and reflected whether he might not yenture back 
to the Tillage, and meet them by stealth; he thought of the 
M'Shanes, ana imagined that he might in the same wa^ return 
to them ; then little Emma Phillips rose in his imagination, 
and his fear that he should never see her again; Captain 
O'Bonahue was at last brought to his recollection, and he 
longed to be once more with him in Russia: and. lastly, he 
reviewed the happy and contented life he had lately led with 
his good friend Mrs. Chopper, and how sorry he should be to 
part with her. Affcer a time he threw himself on his bed and 
hid his face in the pillow ; and, oyercQme with the excess of his 
feelings, he at last fell fast asleep. 

la the mean time Nancy had followed the marines up the 
street, and saw them enter, with their prisdher, into a small 
public-house, where she was well known : she followed them, 
spoke a few kind words to the seaman who had been appre- 
hended, and with whom she was acquainted, and then sat down 
by Eumess to attract his attention. 

Eumess had certainlj much improved in his appearance 
since he had (much agamst his will) been serving his Majesty. 
Being a tall man, he had, by drilling, become perfectly erect, 
and the punishment awarded to drunkenness, as well as the 
difficulty of procuring^ liquor, had kept him from his former 
intemperance, and his health had in consequence improved. 
He had been more than once brought up to the gangway upon 
his first embarkation, but latterly had conducted nimself 
properly, and was in expectation of being made a corporal, 
for whicn situation his education certainly quaUfled him. On 
the whole, he was now a fine-looking marme, although just as 
nnprincipled a scoundrel as ever. 

Wel^ my pretty lass, didn't I see you looking out of 
window 3ust now?" 

" To be sure you did, and you might have heard me too," 
replied Nancy; "and when I saw such a handsome fellow as 
you, didn't i put on my bonnet in a hurry, tmd come after 
you ? What ship do you belong to P" 

"TheMars, attheNore." 

"Well, I should like to go on board of a man-of-war. Will 
you take me P" 

" To be sure I will ; come, have a drink of beer." 

" Here's to the jollies," said Nancy, putting the pewter pot 
to her lips, " When do you go on board again ?" 
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"Not till to-morrow; we've caught our bird, and now we'll 
amuse ourselves a little. Do you belong to this place P" 

** Yes, bred and bom here ; but we hardly ever see a man- 
of-war ; they stay at the Nore, or go higher up." 

Nancy did all she could to make Fumess believe she had 
taken a fancy to him, and knew too well how to sucoed« 
Before an hour had passed, Eumess, had, as he thought, made 
every arrangement with her, and congratulated himself on his 
good, fortune. In the mean time the beer and brandy went 
round : even the unfortunate captive was persuaded to drink 
with them, and drown reflection. At last, Eumess said to 
Nancy, " Who was that lad that was looking out of window 
with you P Was it your brother P " 

" My brother ! bless you, no. You mean that scamp Peter, 
who goes in the bumboat with old Mother Chopper." 

"Does hep— well, I have either seen him before, or some 
one like him." 

" He's not of our town." replied Nancy ; " he came here 
about two years ago, nobody knows where from, and has been 
with Mrs. Chopper ever since." 

" Two years ago," muttered Famess, " that's just the time. 
Come, girl, take some more beer." 

Nancy arank a little and put down the pot. 

"Where does Mrs. Chopper live?" inquired Fumess. 

" Where you saw me loolcing out of the window," replied 
Nancy. 

" And the boy lives with her ? I will call upon Mrs. Chop- 
per bv-and-by." 

" Yes, to be sure he does : but why are you talking so about 
the boy P Why don't you talk to me, and tell me what a pretty 
girl I am, for I like to be told that." 

Fumess and his comrades continued the carouse, and were 
getting fast into a state of intoxication; the sergeant only was 
pmdent ; but Fumess could not let pass this opportumtjr of 
udulging" without fear of punishment. He became more loving 
towards l^ancy as he became more tipsy; when Nancy, who 
cajoled him to the utmost of her power, s^ain mentioned our 
hero : and then it was that Fumess, who, when, inebriated, 
could never hold a secret, first told her there was a reward 
offered for his apprehension, and that if she would remain 
with him they would spend the money together. To this 
Nancy immediately consented, and offered to assist him as 
much as she could, as she had the entrance into Mrs. Chopper^s 
house, and knew where the lad slept. But Nancy was deter- 
mined to gain more from Fumess, and as he was now pretfy 
&r gone, she proposed that they should take a walk out, for it 
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"vras, & beautiful evening. Fumess gladly consented. Nancy 
again explained to him how she should manage to get Joey 
into her power, and appeared quite delighted at the idea of 
there being a reward, which they were to obtain ; and finding 
that Eumess was completely deceived, and that the fresh air 
had increased his inebnety, she then persuaded him to confide 
to her £J1 the circumstances connected with the reward offered 
for our hero's apprehension. She then learned what had 
occurred at the inquest — Joey's escape— his being again dis- 
covered by Fumess— and his second escape from the school, 
to which he had been put by the M'Sbanes. 

"And his father and mother, where are theyP When I 
think of them I must say that I do not much like to assist in 
taking up the boy. Poor people, how they will suffer when 
they hear of it ? Really I don't know what to say," continued 
Nancy, biting the tip of her finger, as if hesitating. 

"Don't let them stop you," said Fumess: "fiiey will not 
be likely even to hear of it : they left the vitlajje before me, 
and no one knows where tney are gone. I tried to find out 
myself, but could not. It's very clear that they are gone to 
America." 

"Indeed!" said Nancy, who had out the questions because 
she wished to give Joey some information relative to his 
parents ; " gone to America, do you say P" 

" Yes. I am inclined to thmk so, for 1 lost all trace of them.** 

"Well, then," replied Nancy, "that scruple of mine is got 



over." 



She then pointed out to Eumess the propriety of waiting an 
hour or two, till people were in bed, that there might be no 
chance of a rescue ; and thev returned to the public-house. 
Fumess took another glass of ale, and then fell fast asleep on 
the bench, with his head over the table. 

"So," thought Nancy, as she left the public-house, "the 
drunken fool makes sure of his £200 ; but there is no time to 
be lost." 

Nancy hastened back to Mrs. Chopper, whom she found 
sitting with a candle, turning over the leaves of one of the old 
account books. 

" O Nancy, is that you ? I was just sighinff over you 
here's the things that were ordered for your wedding. Poor 
girl ! I fear you have not often been to church since/* 

Nancy was silent for a short time. " I'm sick of may life 
and sicK of myself, Mrs. Chopper; but what can I do? — a 
wretch like me! I wish I could run awav, as poor PetCT 
roust directly, and go to where I never was known; I should 
be so happy.' 
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" Peter mast go. do you say, Nancy F Is that certain ?" 

'' Most certain, Mrs. Chopper, and he must be off directly* 
I have been with the marines, and the fellow has told me erery- 
thing ; he is only waiting now for me to go back, to come and 
take him." 

" But tell me, Nancy, has Peter been guilty ? " 

" I believe from my heart that he has done nothing ; but 
'still murder was committed, and Peter will be apprehended, 
unless you give him the means of running away. Where is he 
now ? '^ 

"Asleep, fast asleep: I didn't like to wake him« poor 
fellow I " 

"Then he must be innocent. Mrs, Chopper; they say 
the guiltjr never sleep. But what will he do — ^he has no 
money P '^ 

" He has saved me a mint of money, and he shall not want it," 
replied Mrs Chopper. " What shall I do without him P I can't 
bear to part with nim." 

"But you must, Mrs. Chopper; and, if you love him, vou 
will give him the means, and let mm be off directly. I wish I 
was going too," continued Nancy, bursting into tear^. 

"Go with him, Nancy, and look after nim, and take care 
of mjr poor Peter," said Mrs.^ Chopper, whimpering; "90, 
my cmld, go, and lead a good life. 1 should better part with 
him, if I thought you were with him, and away from this horrid 
place." 

" Will you let me go with him, Mrs. Chopper— will you^ 
indeed P " cried Nancey, falling on her knees. " Oh ! I will 
wateh bim as a mother would her son, as a sister would her 
broths ! Give us but the means to quit this place, and the 
good and the wicked both will bless vou." 

" That you shall have, my poor girl; it has often nained mj 
heart te look at .you : for I felt that you are too good for what 
you are, and you will be again a good, honest girl. You both 
shall go. Poor Peter ! I wish I were young enough, I would 

go with you : but I can't. How I shall be cheated again when 
e is ffone ! but go he must. Here, Nancy, take the money ; 
take all I have in the house : " and Mrs. Chopper put upwards 
of £20 into Nances hand as she was kneeling before her. 
Nancy fell forward with her face in the lap of the good old 
woman, suffocated with emotion and tears. "Come, come, 
Nancv," said Mrs. Chopper, after a pause, and wiping her eyes 
with ner apron, " you musn t take on so, my poor girl. Becol- 
lect poor reter ; there's no time to lose." 

" That is true," replied Nancy, rising up. " Mrs. Chopper, 
you have done a deed this night for wmch you will have your 
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reward in heaven. May the God of mercy bless you ! and, aa 
soon as I dare, night and morning will I pray for you." 

Mrs. Chopper went into Joey's room with the candle in her 
hand, followed by Nancy. " See, how sound he sleeps 1" said 
the old woman; " he is not guilty. Peter ! Peter ! come, get 
up, child." 

Joey rose from his bed, confused at first with the light in 
his eyes, but soon recovered himself. 

" Peter, you must go, my poor boy, and go quickly, Nancy 
says." 

" I was sure of it," replied Joev: " I am very, very sorry to 
leave you, Mrs. Chopper. Pray tnink well of me, for, indeed, 
I have done nothing wrong." 

"I am sure of it; but Nancy knows it aU, and away 
you must go. I wish you were off; Fm getting fidgety 
about it, although I cannot bear to lose you : so good-by at 
once, Peter, and God bless you ! I hope we shall meet again 
yet." 

" I hope so, indeed, Mrs. Chopper : for you have been very 
kind to me, as kind as a mother could be." 

Mrs. Chopper hugged him to her breast, and then said, 
in a hurried tone, as she dropped on the bed, — " There ; 
go.go." 

Nancy took up Joey's bundle in one hand and Joey by the 
other, and they went down stairs. As soon as they were in 
the street, Nancy turned short round, and went to the house 
where she usually slept, desiring Joey to wait a moment at the 
door. She soon returned with ner own bundle, and then, with 
a quick pace, walked on, desiring Joey to follow her. They 
proceeded in this manner until they were clear of the. town, 
when Joey came up to Nancy, and said, " Thank you, Nancy ; 
IJsuppose we'd better part now." . . 

*^ No, we don't part yet, Peter," replied Nancy. 

" But where are you going, and why have you that bun- 
dle?" 

" I am going with you, Peter," replied Nancy. 

"But, Nancy ^* replied Joey ; and then, after a pause : 

" I will do all I can for you — I will work for you— but I have 
no money, and I hope we shaU not starve." 

"Bless you, boy! bless you for that kind feeling! but 
we shall not starve: I have Mrs. Chopper's leave to go 
with you; indeed, she wished me so to do, and she has 
feiven me money for you — ^it is for you, although she said for 
Both." : . 

" She is verjr kind ; but why should you go with me, Nancy ? 
you have nothing to fear." / 
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" We must not talk now, Peter ; let us Walk on ; I have 
more to fear than you." 

" How is that ? I fear being taken up for that of which I 
am not guilty, but you have nothing to fear." 

" Peter, dear," replied Nancy, solemnly, " I do not fear for 
anything the world can do to me — ^but don't talk now ; let us 
go on." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

In which the Wheel of Fortune brings our -Hero's Nose to the 

Grindstone. 

When Nancy and our hero had proceeded about three miles on 
their wajr, iNancy slackened her pace, and they entered into 
conversation. 

" Which way are you going?" demanded Joey. 

"Fm cutting right across the country, Peter, or rather Joey, 
as I shall in future call you, for that is your real name— the 
mfirine told me it was Joseph Rushbrook ; is it not ?" 

" Yes, it is," repHed Joey. 

" Then in future I shall call you so, for I do not want to hear 
even a name which would remind me of the scene of my misery; 
and Joey, do you never call me Nancy again, the name is odious 
to me ; call me Marv." 

" I will if you wish it ; but I cannot imagine why you should 
run away from Gravesend, Mary. What do you mean to do ? I 
ran away from fear of being taken up." 

" And I, Joey, do more ; 1 fly from the wrath to come. You 
ask me what I intend to do ; I will answer you in the words of 
the catechism which I used once to repeat, * to lead a new life, 
have a thankful remembrance of Christ's death, and be in 
charity with all men.' I shall seek for service ; I care not 
how humble— it will be good enough. I will sift cinders for 
brick-making, make bricks, do anything, as long as what I do is 
honest." 

" I am verv glad to hear you say that, Mary," replied Joey, 
" for I was always very fond of you." 

" Yes, Joey, and you were the first who offered to do a kind 
thing for me for a long while ; I have never forgotten it, and 
this night I have done something to repay it." 

Nancy then entered into a aetaiL of aU that had passed • 
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between her and Fumess, of which Joey had been ignorant, and 
which proved to him what a narrow escape he had had. 

" I httle thought you had done all this while I slept," replied 
Joey ; " but I am very grateful, Marv." 

" I know you are, so say no more about it. You see, Joey, he 
gave me all your history, and appears to believe that you com- 
mitted the murder. I do not believe it ; I do not believe you 
would do such a thing, although your gun might have gone off 
by accident." 

" No, Mary, I did not do it, either on purpose or by accident ; 
but you must ask me no more questions, for if I were put on 
my trial, I should not reveal the secret." 

" Then I will never speak to you any more about it, if I can 
help it. I have my own thoughts on the business, but now I 
drop it. It is nearly day-light, and we have walked a good 
many miles ; I shall not be sorry to sit down and rest myself." 

" bo you know how far we have to go before we come to 
any town, Mary ? " 

" We are not far from Maidstone ; it is on our right, but it 
will be as well not to go through so large a town so near to 
Gravesend. Besides, some of the soldiers may know me. As 
soon as we come to a good place, where we can find a drink of 
water, we will sit down and rest ourselvcfs." 

About a mile further on they came to a small rivulet which 
crossed the road. 

"This will do, Joev," said Nancy: "now we'll sit down." 

It was then daylight ; they took tneir seats on their bundles 
as soon as they had drunk from the stream. 

" Now, Joey." said Mary (as we shall call her for the future), 
" let us see what money we have. Mrs. Chopper put all she 
had in my hands : poor, good old woman, bless ner ! Count it, 
Joey, it is yours. 

No, Marjr, she gave it for both of us." 

" Never mind ; do you keep it : for you see, Joey, it might 
hapi)en that you might have to run off at a moment's warning, 
and it would not do for you to be without money." 

" If I was to run off at a minute's warning, I should then 
take it all with me, and it would not do for you to be left with- 
out any money, Mary ; so we must halve it between us, although 
we will always make one purse." 

" Well, be it so : for if you were robbed, or I were robbed, 
on the way, the otner might escape." 

They then divided the money, Joey putting his share into his 
pocket, and tying it in with a string. Marv dropped hers 
down into the usual deposit of women for bank-notes and 
billets-doux. As soon as this matter had been arranged, Mary 

K 2 
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opened lier baudle, and took out a handkerchief, which she put 
on her shoulders ; combed out the ringlets which she had wom^ 
And dressed [her hair flat on her temples; removed the gay 
ribbons from her bonnet^ and substituted some plain brown in 
their stead. 

" There," says she ; " now, Joey, don't I look more respect- 
able?" 

" You do look more neat and more " 

" — More modest, you would say, Joey. Well, and I hope in 
future to become what I look. But I look more fit to be your 
sister, Joey, for I have been thinking we had better pass off as 
brother and sister to avoid questiomng. We must make out 
some story to agree in. Who shall we say that we are (as we 
dare not say who we really are) ? I am looking out^for service, 
and so are you, that's very clear ; father and mother are both 
dead ; father was a baker. That's all true, as far as relates to 
me : and as you are my brother, why you must take my father 
and mother. It's no very great story, after all." 

" But it won't do to say we came from Gravesend." 

"No; we need not savthat, and yet tell no story; the 
village we passed through last night was Wrotham, so we came 
from thence." 

" But where do you think of going, Mary ?" 

" A good way farther off yet ; at sill events, before we look 
out for service, we will get into another county. Now, if you 
are ready, we wiJi go on, Joey, and look out for some break- 
fast, and then I shall be able to change my gown for a quieter 



one." 



In half an hour they arrived at a village, and went into a 
public-house. Mary went up stairs and changed her dress : 
and now that she had completed her arrangements, she looked 
a very pretty, modest young woman, and none could have sup- 
posea lliat the day belore she had been flaunting in the street 
of a seafaring town. Inquiries were made, as might be sup- 
posed, and Mary replied that she was going to service, and 
that her brother was escorting her. They had their breakfast* 
and. after resting two hours, tliey proceeded on their journey. 

For some days they trayellea more deliberately, until they 
found themselves in the village of Manstoue, in Dorsetshire, 
where they, as usual, put up at an humble public-house. Here 
Mary told a different story ; she had been disappointed in a 
situation, and they intended to go back to their native town. 

The landlady of the hotel was prepossessed in favour of such 
a very pretty girl as Mary, as well as with the api)earance of 
Joey, who, although in his sailor's dress, was vety superior in 
carriage and manners to a boy in his supposed station in life. 
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and she said that if they would remain there a few days she 
would try to procure them some situation. The third day after 
their amval, she informed Mary that she had heard of a situa- 
tion as uuder-housemaid at the squire's, about a mile off, if she 
would like to take it, and Mary gladly consented. Mrs. Dcr- 
borough sent up word, and received ordei*s for Mary to make 
her appearance, and Mary accordingly went up to the hall, 
accompanied by Joey. When she arrived there, and made 
known her business, she was desired to wait in the servants* 
hall until she was sent for. In about a quarter of an hour she 
was summoned, and, leaving Joey in the hall, she went up to 
see the lady of the house, who inquired whether she had ever 
been out at service before, and if she had a good character. 

Mary replied that she had never been out at service, and 
that she had no character at all (which, by the bye, was very 
true). 

The lady of the house smiled at this apparently naive 
answer from so very modest-looking and pretty a girl, and asked 
who her parents were. 

To this question Marv's answer was ready, and she further 
added that she had left home in search of a place, and had 
been disappointed ; that her father and mother were dead, but 
her brother was down below, and had escorted her ; and that 
Mrs. Chopper was an old friend of her mother's, and could 
answer as to her character. 

The lady was prepossessed by Mary's appearance, by the 
report of Mrs.^ Derborough, and by the respectability of her 
brother travelling with her, and agreed to try her ^ but at the 
same time said she must have Mrs. Chopper's aadress, that 
she might write to her ; but, the place being vacant, she might 
come to-morrow morning : her wages were named, and imme- 
diately accepted; and thus did Mary obtain her situation. 

People say you cannot be too particular when you choose 
servants : and, to a certain degree, this is true ; but this extreme 
caution, however selfishness and prudence may dictate it, is 
but too often the cause of servants who have committed an 
error, and have in conseauence been refused a character, being 
driven to destitution ana miserv, when they had a full inten- 
tion, and would have, had they been permitted, redeemed their 
transgression. 

Maiy was resolved to be a good and honest girl. Had the 
lady of the house been very particular, and had others to whom 
she might afterwards have appUed been the same, all her good 
intentions might have been frustrated, and she might have oeen 
driven to despair, if not to her former evil courses. It is per- 
haps fortunate that everybody in the world is not so particular 
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as your ver^ good people, and that there is an occasioiial loop- 
hole by which those who have erred are permitted to return to 
yirtue. Mary left the room delighted with her success, and 
went down to Joey in the serrants' hall. The servants soon 
found out from Mary that she was coming to the house, and 
one of the men chucked her under the chin, and told her she was 
a very pretty girl. Maiy drew back, and Joey immediately 
resented the liberty, statmg that he would not allow any man 
to insult his sister; for Joey was wise enough to see th^ he 
could not do a better thing to serve Mary. The servant was 
insolent in return, and threatened to chastise Joey, and ordered 
him to leave the house. The women took our hero's part. The 
housekeeper came down at the time, and hearing the cause of 
the dispute, was angry with the footman ; the butler took the 
side of the footman ; and the end of it was that the voices were 
at the highest pitch when the bell rang, and the men being 
obliged to answer it, the women were for the time left in pos- 
session of the field. 

"What is that noise below?" inquired the master of the 
house. 

" It is a boy, sir— the brother. I believe, of the girl who 
has come as under-housemaid, who has been making a dis- 
turbance." 

" Desire him to leave the house instantly." 

"Yes, sir," replied the butler, who went down to enforce 
the order. 

Little did the master of the house imagine that in giving 
that order he was turning out of the house his own son; for 
the squire was no other than Mr. Austin. Little did the incon- 
solable Mrs. Austin fancy that her dear, lamented boy was at 
that m9ment under the same roof with her, and been driven 
out of it by her menials ; but such was the case. So Joey and 
Mar^ quitted the hall, and bent their way back to the vil- 
lage inn. 

" Well, Mary," said Joey, " I am very glad that you have 
found a situation." 

"And so I am very thankful, indeed, Joey," replied she, 
" and only hope that you will be able to get one somewhere 
about here also, and then we may occasionally see something 
of one another. 

" No, Mary " replied Joey, " I shall not look for a situation 
about here ; the only reason I had for wishing it was that I 
might see you ; but that will be impossible now." 

^Whyso?'^ 

"Do you think that I will ever put my foot into that house 
again, after the manner I was treated to-day ? Never." 
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" I was afraid so," replied Mary^ monmfully. 

"No, Mary. I am happy that jou are jjrovided for; for I 
can seek my own fortune, and 1 will wnte to you, and let 
you know what I do ; and you will write to me, Mary, won't 
you?" 

"It will be the greatest pleasure that will be left to me, 
Joey; for I love you as dearly as if you were my own 
brother." 

The next day our hero and Mary parted, with many tears on 
her side, and much sorrow on his. Joey refused to take more 
of the money than what he had in his possession, but promised, 
in case of need, to applv to Mary, who said that she would 
hoard up everytning for nim ; and she kept her word. Joey, 
having escorted Mary to the hall-lodge, remained at the inn 
till the next morning, and then set off once more on his 
travels. 

Our hero started at break of day, and had walked, by a 
western road, from Manstone, about six miles, when he met 
two men coming towards him. They were most miserably clad 
— ^neither of them had shoes or stockings ; one had only a 
waistcoat and a pair of trowsers, with a sack on his back ; the 
other had a pair of blue trousers torn to ribbons, a Guernsey 
frock, and a tarpaulin hat. They appeared what thej repre- 
sented themselves to be, when they demanded charity — two 
wrecked seamen, who were travelling to a northern port to 
obtain employment; but had these fellows been questioned by 
a sailor, he would soon have discovered, by their total ignorance 
of anything nautical, that they were impostors. Perhaps there 
is no plan more successful than this, which is now carried on to 
an enormous extent by a set of rogues and depredators, who 
occasionally request charity, but too often extort it^ and add to 
their spoils by robbing and plundering everything m their way. 
It is impossible for people in this country to ascertain the truth 
of the assertions of these vagabonds, and it appears unfeeling 
to refuse assistance to a p9or seaman who has lost his all : even 
the cottager offers his mite, and thus do they levv upon the 
public to an extent which is scarcely credible ; out it should be 
known that, in all cases of shipwreck, sailors are now invariably 
relieved and decently clothed, and supplied with the means of 
travelling to obtain employment : and whenever a man appeals 
for charity in a half-naked state, ne is invariably an impostor or 
a worthless scoundrel. 

The two men were talking loud and laughing when they 
approached our hero. As soon as they came near, they looked 
bard at him, and stopped right before him, so as to block up 
the footpath. 
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"Hilloah, my little sailor ! where are you bound to ? " said 
one to Joey, who had his common sailor's dress on. 

"And, I say, what have you got in that bundle?" said the 
other ; " and now are you off for brads ? — ^haven't you some- 
thing to spare for brother-seamen ? Come, feel in your 
pockets : or shall I feel for you ? " ^ 

Joey did not much like this exordium : he replied, stepping* 
into tne road at the same time, "I've no money, and the bundle 
contains my clotlies." 

"Come, come," said the first, "you're not going to get off 
that way. If you don't wish your brains beaten out, you'll 
just hand over that bundle for me to examine ;" and so saying; 
the man stepped into the road towards Joey, who continued to 
retreat to the opposite side. 

There was no lootpath at the side of the road to which Joey 
retreated, but a very thick quick-set liedge, much too strongs 
for any man to force his way through. Joey perceived this ; 
and as the man came at him to seize his bundle, he contrived, 
by a great effort, to swing it over the hedge into the field on 
<the other side. The man, exasperated at this measure on the 
part of our hero, ran to seize lum ; but Joey dodged under 
nim, and ran away down the road for a few yards, where he 
picked up a heavy stone for his defence, and there remained, 
prepared to defend himself, and not lose nis bundle if he could 
help it. 

" You get hold of him. Bill, while I go round for the bundle,'* 
said the man who had followed across the road, and he imme- 
diately set off to find the gate, or some entrance into the field, 
while the other man made after Joey. Our hero retreated at 
full speed ; the man followed, but could not keep pace with 
our hero, as the road was newly-gravelled, and he had no shoe£L 
Joey, perceiving this, slackenea his pace, and when the man 
was close to him. turned short round, and aiming the stone with 
great precision, hit him on the forehead, and the fellow fell down 
senseless. In the mean time the other miscreant had taken the 
road in the opposite direction to look for the gate ; and Joey, 
now rid of his assailant, perceived that in the hedg«, opposite 
to the part of the road where he now stood, there was a gap 
which he could ffct through. He scrambled into the field, and 
ran for his bundle. The other man, who had been delayed, the 
gate being locked, and fenced with thorns, had but just gained 
the field when Joey had his bundle in possession. Our hero 
cauffht it up, and ran like lightening to the gap, tossed over 
his bundle, and followed it, while the man was still a hundred 
yards from him. Once more in the high road. Joey took to his 
heels^ and having run about two hundred yaros^ he looked back 
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to ascertain if he was pursued, and perceived the man standing 
over his comrade, who was lying where he had fallen. Satisfied 
that he was now safe, Joey pursued his journey at a less rapid 
rate, although he continued to look back every minute, just by 
way of precaution ; but the fellows, although they would not 
lose an opportunity of what appeared such an easy robbery, 
had their own reasons for continuing their journey, and getting 
away from that part of the country. 

Our hero pursued his way for two miles^ looking out for 
some water by the wayside to quench his thirst, when he ob- 
seiTed in the distance that there was something lying on the 
roadside. As he came nearer, he made it out to be a man 
prostrate on the gi'ass, apparently asleep, and a few yards from 
where the man lay was a knife-grinder's wheel, and a few 
other articles in the use of a travelling tinker; a fire, nearly 




lething 

suspicion in the mind of our hero that all was not right, so, 
instead of passing on, he walked right up to where the man 
lay, and soon discovered that his face and dress were bloody. 
Joey knelt down by the side of him, and found that he was 
senseless, but breathing heavily. Joey untied the handkerchief 
which was round his neck, and which was apparently very 
tight, and almost immediately afterwards the man appeared 
relieved and opened his eyes. After a little time he contrived 
to utter one word — " Water ! " and Joey, taking up the empty 
saucepan, proceeded in search of it. Me soon found some, 
and brought it back. The tinker had greatly recovered 
daring his absence, and as soon as he had drunk the water, 
sat upright 

" Don't leave me, boy," said the tinker ; " I feel very faint." 

"I will stay by you as long as I can be of any use to you," 
Bcplied Joey ; " what has happened ? " 

" Bobbed and almost murdered ! " replied the man, with a 
groan. 

" Was it by those two rascals without shoes and stockings, 
who attempted to rob me ? " inquired Joey. 

"Yes; the same, I've no doubt. I must lie down for a 
time, my head is so bad," replied the man, dropping back 
tipon the grass. 

In a few minutes the exhausted man fell asleep, and Joey 
remained sitting by his side for nearly two hours. At last, 
his new companion awoke, raised himself up, and, dipping his 
handkerchief into the saucepan of water, washed the blood 
from his head and hce. 
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" This might have been worse, my little fellow^" said he to 
Joey, after he had wiped his face : " one of these rascals nearly 
throttled me, he pulled my handkerchief so tight. Well, this 
is a wicked world, this, to take away a fellow-creature's life 
for thirteen-pence-halfpenny, for that was all the money thepr 
found in my pocket. 1 thought an itinerant tinker was safe 
from highway robbery, at all events. Did you not say that 
thev attacked, you, or did I dream it ? " 
I did say so : it was no dream." 

" And how did a little mid^e like you escape ? " 

Joev gave the tinker a detail of what had occurred. 

" Cleverly done, boy, and kindly done now to come to my 
help, and to remain by me. I was going down the road, and 
as you have come down, I presume we are going the same 
way/* replied the tinker. 

" jDo you feel strong enough to walk now ? " 

" Yes, I think I can : but there's the grindstone." 

" 0, rll wheel that for you." 

" Do, that's a good boy, for I tremble very much, and it 
would be too heavy for me now." 

Joey fixed his oundle with the saucepan, &c.. upon the 
knife-grinder's wheel, and rolled it along the road, followed by 
the tinker, until they came to a small hamlet, about two miles 
from the spot from which they had started; they halted when 
ihe}[ were fiftiy yards from the first cottage, and the tinker, 
havmg selected a drv place under the hedge, said, " I must 
stop here a little while.** 

Joey, who had heard the tinker say that the men had robbed 
him 01 thirteen-pence-halfpenny, imagined that he was desti- 
tute, and as he wished to proceed on nis way, he took out two 
shillings, and held them out to the man, saying, " This will 
keep you till you can earn some more. 6o(m-by now; I 
must go on." 

The tinker looked at Joey. "You're a kind-hearted lad. 
at all events, and a clever, bold one, if I mistake not," saia 
he; "put up your money, nevertheless, for I do not want 
any. I have plenty, if they had only known where to look 
for it." 

Joey, was examining his new companion during the time 
that he was speaking to him. There was a free smd indepen- 
dent bearing about the man. and a refinement of manner and 
speech very different from what niight be expected from one 
in so humble a situation. The tinker perceived this scrutiny, 
and, after meeting our hero's glance, said, " Well, what are 
you thinking of now ? " 

" I was thinking that you have not always been a tinker," 
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'* And I fancy that you have not always been a sailor, my 
young master: but, however, oblige me by ^roing into the 
yillage and getting some breakfast for us. I will pay you the 
money when you return, and then we can talk a little." 

Joev went into the village, and finding a small chandler's 
shop, bought some bread and cheese, ana a large mug which 
held a quart of beer, both of which he also purchased, and 
then went back to the tinker. As soon as they had made 
their breakfast, Joey rose up and said — " I must go on now ; 
I hope you'll find yourself better to-morrow." 

" Are you in a very great hurry, my lad ? " iaquired the 
tinker. 

" I want to find some employment," replied Joey ; " and, 
therefore, I must look for it." 
" Tell me what employment you want. What can you do ?" 
" I don't exactly know ; I have been keepmg accounts for a 
person." 

" Then you are a scholar and not a seafaring person ? " 
" I am not a sailor, if you mean that ; but i have been on 
the river." 

" Well, if you wish to get employment, as I know this 

country well and a great many people, I think I mav help you. 

At all events, a few days can make no difference ; tor you see. 

my boy, to-morrow I shall be able to work, and then, I'll 

answer for it, I'll find meat and drink for both of us ; so, what 

do you say? Suppose you stay with me, and we'll travel 

together for a few oays, and when 1 have found work that will 

suit you. then we can part ? " 

" I will, if you wish it," replied Joey. 

"Then that's agreed," said the tinker; "I should like to 

do you a good turn before we part, and I hope I shall be able ; 

at all events, if you stay with me a little while, I will learn 

you a trade which will serve you when all others fail." 

" What, to mend kettles and to grind knives ? " 

"Exactly; and, depend upon it, if you would be sure of 

guning your livelihood, you will choose a profession which 

will not depend upon the caprice of others, or upon patronage. 

Kettles, mv boy, will wear out, knives will get blunt, and 

therefore, wr a good trade, give me, 'kettles to mend, knives 

to grind.' I've tried many trades, and there is none that suits 

me so well. And now that we've had our breakfast, we may 

just as well look out for lodgings for the night, for I suppose 

you would not like the heavens for your canopy, which I very 

often prefer. Now, put yourself to the wheel, and I'U try my 

old quarters." 

The knife-grinder walked into the village, followed by Joey, 
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to black) ; bufc^ however, it was a better place. Then, by mere 
chance^ I obtained the sitaation of clerk on board of a fourteen- 
ean bng, and cruised in the Channel for six months ; but. as I 
found that there was no chance of being a purser, and as I nated 
the confinement and discipline of a man-of-war, I cut and run 
as soon as I obtained my pay. Then 1 was shopman at a 
draper's, which was abominable, for if the customers would not 
buy the goods, I got all the blame ; besides, I had to clean my 
master's Doots and my mistress's shoes, and dine in the kitchen 
on scraps, with a slipshod, squinting girl, who made love to 
me. Then I was a warehouseman ; but they soon tacked on 
to it the office of light porter, and I had to carry weights 
enough to break my oack. At last I obtained a situation as 
foreman in a tinman and cutler's shop, and bv being constantly 
sent into the workshop I learnt something of the trade ; I had 
made up my mind not to remain much longer, and I paid 
attention, receiving now and then a lesson from the workmen, 
till I found that I could do very well ; for, you see, it's a very 
simple sort of business, after alJ." 

But still a travelling tinker is not so respectable as beinj 
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in anv of the situations you were in before," replied Joev. 

" There I must beg your pardou, my good lad ; I had often 
serious thoughts upon the subject, ancf 1 argued as follows : — 
What is the oest profession in this world of ours ?— That of a 
gentleman ; for a gentleman does not work, he has liberty to 
go where he pleases, he is not controlled, and is his own master. 
Many a man consiaers himself a gentleman who has not the 
indispensibles that must complete the profession. A clerk in 
the Treasury, or i)ublic offices, considers himself a gentleman ; 
and so he is by birtli, but not hjprofession; for he is not his 
own master, but is as much tied down to his desk as the clerk 
in a banker's countmg-house, or in shop. A gentleman by 
profession must be his own master, and independent : and how 
few there are in this world who can say so! Soldiers and 
sailors are obliged to obey orders, and therefore I do not put 
them down as perfect gentlemen, according to my ideas of 
what a gentleman should be. I doubt whether the prime 
minister can be considered a gentleman until after he is turned 
out of office. Do you understand me, boy ? " 

"0 yes, I understand what you mean by a gentleman; I 
recollect readmg a story of a negro who came to this country, 
and who said that the pig was the only gentleman in the 
country, for he was the only living being wlio did not work." 

*' The negro was not far wrong," resumed the tinker. " Well- 
after thinking a long ^hile. I came to th6 decision that, as I 
could not be a perfect gentleman, I would be the nearest thing 
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to it tliat wai3 possible ; and I considered that, the most envi- 
able situation was that of a travelling tinker. I learned 
enonffh of the trade, saved money to purchase a knife-grinder's 
wheel, and here I nave been in this capacity for nearly ten 
years.*' 

"And do you hold to the opinion that you formed ?" 

"I do; for, look you, work I must; therefore, the only 
question was, to take up the work that was lightest, and paid 
best ; I know no trade where you can gain so much with so 
little Capital and so little labour. Then, I am not controlled 
by any living being ; I have my Hberty and independence ; I 
go w;here I please, stop where I please, work when I please, 
and idle when I please ; and never know what it is to want a 
night's lodging. Show me any other profession which can say 
the same ! I might be better clothed— I might be considered 
more respectable;, but I am a philosopher, and despise all 
tliat ; I earn as much as I want, and do very little work for it. 
I can grind knives and scissors and mend kettles enough in 
one day to provide for a whole week ; for instance, I can grind 
a knife in two minutes, for which I receive two-pence. Now, 
allowing that I work twelve hours in the day, at the rate of 
one penny per minute, I should earn £3 per day^ which, 
deducting Sundays, is £939 a-year. Put that agamst £40 
a year, as a drudge to a school, or confined to a desk, in a shop, 
or any other profession, and you see how lucrative mine is m 
proportion. Then I am under no control ; not ordered here 
or there, like a genend or admiral; not attacked in the 
House of Commons or Lords, like a prime minister ; on the 
contrary, half a day's work out of the seven is aU I require : 
and I therefore assert, that my profession is nearer to that of 
a gentleman than any other that I know of." 

" It may be as you style it, but you don't look much like 
one." replied Joey, laugmng. 

That's preju(uce ; my clothes keep me as warm as if they 
were of the best materials, and quite new. I enjoy my victuais 
quite as much as a well-dressed gentleman does — perhaps 
more ; I can indulge in my own thoughts ; I have leisure to read 
all my favourite authors, and can afford to purchase new books. 
Besides, as I must work a little, it is pleasant to feel that I 
am always in request, and respected oy those who employ 
me." 

" Respected ! on what account ?" 

" Because I am always wanted, and therefore always wel- 
come. It is the little things of this Ufe which annoy, not the 
great ; and a kettle that won't hold water, or a knife that won't 
cut^ are always objects of execration; and as people heap 
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their anathemas upon the kettle and the knife, so do they long 
for mj return ; and when I come, thev are glad to see me, 
glad to pay me, and glad to find that tneir kniyes are sharp, 
and their kettles, thrown on one side, are useful again, at a 
trifling charge. I add to people's comforts ; 1 become neces- 
sary to eyery poor person m the cottages ; and therefore, they 
like me and respect me. And, indeed, if it is only considered 
how many oaths and execrations are used when a person is 
hacking and sawing away with a knife which will not cut, and 
how by my wheel I do away with the cause of crime, I think 
that atrayelling tinker may be considered, as to his moral 
influence upon society, more important than any parson in his 

Sulpit. You observe that I haye not rendered the profession 
egrading by marriage, as many do." 

" How do yott mean ? " 

"I hold that, whatever may be the means of a gentleman, 
he must be considered to lose the most precious advantage 
appertaining to his profession when he marries ; for he loses 
his HbeHy, and can no longer be said to be under no control. 
It is very well for other professions to marrv, as the world 
must be peopled : but a gentleman never should. It is tru^ he 
may contrive to leave his clog at home, but then he x>ays dear 
for a useless and galling appendage ; but, in my situation as a 
travelling tinker, I could not have done so; I must have 
dragged my clog after me through the mud and mire, and 
have had a very different reception than what I have at 
present." 

"VVbyso?" 

"Why^ a man may stroll about the country by himself — 
find lodging: and entei-tainment for himself j but not so, if he 
had a wife m rags, and two or three dirty duldren at his heels. 
A single man, in every stage of society, if he pays his own 
way, more easily finds admission than a married one— that is. 
because the women regulate it; and, although they will 
receive him as a tinker, they invariably object to his wife, 
who is considered and stigmatized as the tinker's trull. No, 
that would not do-^a vme would detract from my respecta- 
bility, and add very much to my cares." 

"But have you no home, then, anywhere ?" • : ^ 

" Why, yes^ I have, like all single men on the ptme, as the 
Trench say— just a sort of * chambers' to keep my property in, 
which will accumulate in spite of me." 

"Where are they?" ; 

" In Diidstone, to which place I am now going, I have a 
room for six pounds a year ; and the woman in the house takes 
charge of everything aoring my absence. And now, my boyi 
what is your name P ' 
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" Joey Atherton," replied our hero, who had made up his 
mind to take the surname of his adopted sister, Nancy. 

" Well, Joey, do you a^ee with me that my profession is a 
good one, and are you willing to learn it ? if so, I will teach 
you." 

" I shall be very glad to learn it, because it mair one day be 
useful ; but I am not sure that I should like to follow it." 
' *' You will probably change your opinion ; at all events, give 
it a fair trial. In a month or so you will have the theory of it 
by heart, and then we will come to the practice." 

" How do you mean P" 

" It's of no use your attempting anything tiU you're weU 
grounded in the theory of the art, which you will gain by using 
your eyes. All you have to do at first is to look on ; watch 
me when I grind a knife or a pair of scissors ; be attentive 
when you see me soldering a pot. or putting a patch upon a 
kettle ; see how I turn my hand when I'm grinding, how I 
beat out the iron when I mend: and learn how to neat the 
tools when I solder. In a month you will know how things 
are to be done in theory, and after that we shall C(»ne to the 
practice. One only thing, in the way of practice, must you 
enter upon at once, and that is turmng the wheel with your 
foot ; for you must leam to do it so mechanically, that you 
are not aware that you are doing it, otherwise you cannot 
devote your whole attention to the scissors or kmfe in your 
hand." 

"And do you really like your present life, then, wandering 
about from place to place P'^ 

" To be sure I do. I am my own master ; §o where I like ; 
stop where I like ; pay no taxes or rates ; I still retain ail the 
gentleman except the dress, which I can resume when I 
please. Besides, mine is a philanthropic profession; I go 
about doing good, and I've the means oT resenting an affront 
like a despot." 

"As how P" 

** Why, you see, we travellers never interfere in each other's 
beats; mine is a circuit of many miles of country, and at the 
rate I travel it is somewhat about three months until I am at 
the same place again ; they must wait for me if they want 
titieir jobs done, For tJiey cannot get any one else, in one 
village they played me a trick one Saturday night when all the 
men were at the ale-house, and the consequence was, I cut 
the village for a year* and there never was such a village full 
of old kettles and blunt knives in consequence. However^ 
they sent me a deputation, hoping I woula forget what bad ' 
laased, and I pazooned them/^ 
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" What is your name ? " inauired Joey. 




come to the end of my beat ; in two days we shall be at Pad- 
stone^ where I have my room, and where we shall probably 
remam for some days before we start again." 

In the afternoon they arrived at a small hamlet, where they 
snpped and slept. Spikeman was verv busj till noon grinding^ 
and repairing ; they then continued their journey, ana on the 
second day. naving waited outside the town till it was dusk, 
Spikeman left his wheel in the charge of the landlord of a 
small ale-house, to whom he appeared well known, then walked 
with Joey to the house in which he had a room, and led hiia 
up stairs to his apartments. 

When our hero entered the chamber of Spikeman, he was 
verv much surprised to find it was spacious, light, and ainr, 
and very clean. A large bed was m one comer; a so»^ 
mahogany table, chest oi drawers, and chairs, composed the 
furniture; there was a good-sized looking-glass over the 
chimney-piece, and several shelves of books round the room. 
Desiring Joey to sit down and take a book, Spikeman ran^ Ux 
water, shaved off his beard, which had grown nearly half an 
inch long, washed himself, and then put on clean linen, and a 
very neat suit of clothes. When he was completely dressed 
Joey could hardly believe that it was the same person. Upon 
Joev expressing his astonishment, Spikeman replied. " Ton see. 
my lad,^ there is no one in this town who knows what my real 
profession is. I always go out and return at dusk, and the 
travelling tinker is not recognised ; not that I care for it so 
much, only other people do, and I respect their prejudices. 
They Know that I am m the ironmongery line, and that is aU ; 
so I always make it a role to enjoy myself after my circuit, 
and live hke a gentleman till part of mv money is gone, ana 
then I set out again. I am acquainted with a. good many 
highly respectable people in this town, and that is the reason 
why I said I could Tbe of service to you. Have you any better 
clothes ?" 

"Yes; much better." 

" Then dress yourself in them, and keep those you wear for 
our travels." 

Joey did as he was requested, and Spikeman then proposed 
that they should make a call at a fhend's, where he would 
introduce our hero as his nephew. They set off, and soon 
came to the front of a neat-looking house, at the door <tf 
which Spikeman rapped. The door WM opened by one of th^ 
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daurfiters of the liouse, who, on seeing him, cried out, " Dear 
me, Mr. Spikeman, is this you ? Why, where have you been 
aU this while ?" 

"About the country for orders, Miss Amelia," replied 
Spikeman ; " business must be attended to." 

" Well, come in : mother will be glad to see you," replied 
the girl, at the same time opening the door of the sitting- 
room for them to enter. 

" Mr. Spikeman, as I live !" exclaimed another girl, jump- 
ing up^ and seizing his hand. 

" Well, Mr. Spikeman, it's an age since we have seen you," 
said the mother, " so now sit down and tell us all the news ; 
and, Ophelia, my love, get tea ready ; and who is it you have 
with you, Mr. Spikeman ? " , 

"My little nephew, madam; he is about to enter into the 
mysteries of the cutlery trade." 

"Indeed! well, I suppose, as you are looking out for a 
successor, you soon intend to retire from business and take a 
wife, Mr. Spikeman?" 

"Why, 1 suppose it will be my fate one of these days," 
replied Spikeman ; " but that's an affair that requires some 
consideration." 

" Very true, Mr. Spikeman, it is a serious affair," replied the 
old lady; "and I can assure you that neither my Ophelia nor 
Amelia should marry a man, with my consent, without I was 
convinced the gentleman considered it a very serious affair. It 
makes or mars a man^ as the saying is." 

"Well, Miss Ophelia, have you read all the books I l^nt you 
the last time I was here ?" 

" Yes, that they have, both of them," replied the old lady ; 
"they are so fond of poetry." 

**Bttt we've often wished that you were here to read to us,'* 
replied Miss Amelia, "you do read so beautifully; will you 
read to us after tea ?" 

" Certainly, with much pleasure." 

Miss Ophelia now entered with the tea-tray ; she and her 
sister then went into the kitchen to make some toast, and to 
see to the kettle boiling, while Mr. Spikeman continued in 
conversation with the mother. Mrs. James was the widow of 
a draper in the town, who had, at Ms death, left her sufficient 
to live quietly and respectably with her daughters, who were 
both very good, amiable girls ; and, it must be acknowledged, 
neither of them unwilling to listen to the addresses of Mr, 
Spikeman had he been so inclined ; but they began to think 
that Mr. Spikeman was not a marrying man, which, as the 
reader must know by this time, was the fact. 

li 2 
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The eyening passed very pleasantly. Mr. Spikeman took a 
Tolume of poetry, and, as Miss Ophelia had said, he did read 
very beautifully : so much so, that Joey was in admiration, for 
he had neyer vet known the power produced by good reaoing. 
At ten o'clocK they took their leaye, and returned to Spike- 
man's domicile. 

As soon as they were up stairs, and candles lig[hted, Spike- 
man sat down on the sofa. " You see. Joey," said he, that 
it is necessary not to mention the knife-grinder's wheel, as it 
would make a difference in my reception. All gentlemen do 
not gain their liyelihood as honestly as I do ; but. still, pre- 
judices are not to be oyercome. You did me a kind act, and I 
wished to return it ; I could not do so without letting ^rou into 
this little secret, but I haye seen enough of you to tmnk you 
can be trusted." 

"I should hope so," replied Joey; "I have learnt caution^ 
young as I am." 

''That I haye perceiyed already, and therefore I haye said 
enough on the subject. I haye out one bed, and you must 
sleep with me, as you did on our travels." 

The next morning the old woman of the house brought up 
their breakfast. Spikeman lived in a very comfortable way, 
very different to wnat he did as a travellmg tinker ; and he 
reafiy appeared to Joey to be, with the exception of his con- 
versation, which was always superior, a verv different person 
from what he was when Joey first fell in with him. For many 
days they remained at Dudstone, visiting at different houses, 
and were always well received. 

" You appear so well known, and so well liked in this town," 
observed Joey, " I wonder you do not set up a business, par- 
ticularly as you say you have money in the bwik." 

" If I did, Joey, I should no longer be happy, no longer be 
my own master, and do as I please ; in fact, I should no longer 
be the gentleman, that is, the gentleman by profession, as near 
as I can be one — ^the man who has his liberty, and enjoys it. 
No, no, boy ; I have tried almost everything, and have come 
to my own conclusions. Have you been reading the book I 
gave vou?" 

"Yes; I have nearly finished it?" 

" I am glad to see that you like reading. Nothing so much 
improves or enlarges tlie mind. You must never let a day pass 
without reading two or three hours, and when we travel again, 
and are alone by the way-side, we will read together ; I will 
choose some books on purpose." 

" I should like very much to write to my sister Mary/' said 
Joey. 
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" Do 80, and tell her that you have employment ; but do not 
say exactly how. There is paper and pens in the drawer. 
Stop, I will find them for you." Spikeman went to the 
drawer, and when taking out the pens and paper, laid hold of 
some manuscript writing. " By the bye," said he, lauffhing. " I 
told you, Joey, that I had been a captain's clerk on board the 
Weasel, a fourteen-gun brig ; I wrote the captain's despatches 
for him ; and here are two of them of which I kept copies, that 
I might laugh over them occasionally. I wrote aU his letters ; 
for he was no great ^enmau in the first place, aud had a very 
^reat confusion of ideas in the second. He certainly was 
mdebted to me, as you will acknowledge, when you hear what 
I read and tell you. I served under him, cruising in the 
Channel ; and I flatter myself that it was entirely through my 
writings that he got his promotion. He is now Captain 
Alcibiades Ajax Boggs, and all through me. We were cruising 
off the coast of France, close in to Usliant, where we perceived 
a fleet of small vessels^ called chasse-marees (coasting luggers), 
laden with wine, commg round; and, as we did not know oi 
any batteries thereabouts, we ran in to attempt a capture. 
We cut off three of them : but just as we had compelled them, 
by firing broadsides into them, to lower their saife, a battery, 
which our commander did not know anything of, opened fire 
upon us, and before we could get out of range, which we did 
as soon as we could, one shot came in on deck, and cut the top- 
sail halvard's fall, at the verv time that the men were hoisting 
the sail (for we had been snaking another reef out), and the 
rope being divided, as the men were hauling upon it, of course 
they all tumbled on the deck, one over the other. The other 
shot struck our foremast, and chipped off a lar^e slice, besides 
catting away one of the shrouds, and the signal halyards. 
Now, you do not know enough about ships to understand that 
there was very little harm done, or that the coasting vessels 
were very smaU, with only three or four men on board of each of 
them ; it therefore required some little management to make a 
flaming[ despatch. But I did it — only listen, now— I have 
begun in the true Nelson style : — 



"*T0 THE SBCRETAItY OP THE ADMIRALTY. 
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Sir, — ^It has pleased the Great Disposer to grant a decided 
victory to his Majesty's arms, through the efforts of the vessel 
which I have the honour to command. On the 23rd daV of 
August last, XJshant then bearing S.W. f West, wind W., 
distant from three to four leagues, perceived an enemy's fleet, 
of three-masted vessels, rounding the poiut, with the nopes, I 
presume, of gaining the port of Cherburg. Convinced that I 
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should have every support from the gallant officers and tm^ 
British tars under my command, I immediately bore down to 
the attack ; the movements of the enemy fully proved that 
they were astounded at the boldness of the manoeuvre, and 
instead of keeping their line, they soon separated, and sheered 
off in dificrent directions, so as to receive the support of their 
batteries.' 

" You see, Joey, I have said tlirec-masted vessels, which im- 
plies shins, altbougli, as in this case, they were only small 
coasting luggers. 

"'lu half an hour we were sufficiently close to the main 
body to open our fire, and broadside after broadside were potired 
in, answered by the batteries on the coast, with unerring aim. 
Notwithstanding the unequal contest, I nave the pleasure of 
informing you, that in less than half an hour we succeeded in 
capturing three of the vessels (named as per margin), and 
finding nothing more could be done for the honour of his 
Majesty's arms, as soon as we could take possession, I con- 
sidered it my duty to haul off from the incessant ana galling 
fire of the batteries. 

" Jin this well-fought and successful contest. I trust that the 
British flag has not Dcen tarnished. What the enemy's loss 
may have been it is impossible to say ; they acknowledge them- 
selves, however, that it has been severe.' " 

But, did the enemy lose any men ? " demanded Joey. 




ly correct m saying tne enemy 
great : for the poor devils who were in the chasse-mar6es, when 
they were brought on board, wrung their hands, and said, 
that they had lost their all. Now, what loss can be greater 
thauflj//.^ 

*''His Majesty's vessel is much injured in her spars and 
rigging from the precision of the enemy's fire ; her lower 
rigging— running rigging being cut away, her foremast severely 
wounded, and, I regret to add, severely injured in the hull ; 
but, such was the activity of the officers and men, that, with 
the exception of the foremast, which will require the services 
of the dock-yard, in twenty-four hours we were ready to resume 
the contest. I am happy to say, that although we have many 
men hurt, we have none killed ; and I trust that, under the 
care of the surgeon, they will, most of them, be soon able to 
resume their duty.' " 

" But you had no men wounded ? " interrupted Joey. 

" None wounded ! I don't say wounded, I only say hurt. 
Didn't a dozen of the men, who were hoisting the main-topsail 
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■when the fall was cut away, all tumble backwards on the 
deck ? And do you think they were not hurt by the fall ? — 
of course they were ; besides, one man nearly had his finger 
jammed ofiP, and another burnt his hand by putting too 
much powder to the touch-hole ot his carronade. So I con- 
tinue: — 

" * It now becomes my duty to point out to their Lordships 
the very meritorious conduct of Mr. John Smith, an old 
and deserving officer, Mr. James Hammond, Mr. Gross, and 
Mr. Byfleet ; indeed, I may say that all the officers under mv 
command vied in their exertions for the honour of the British 
ilaff.' 

You see the commander had quarrelled with some of his 
officers at that time, and would not mention them. I tried all I 
could to persuade him, but he was obstinate. 

** 'I have the honour to return a list of casualties, and the 
names of the vessels taken, and have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

" ' Alcibiades Ajax Boggs. 

" '^Report of killed and wounded on board of his Majest/s 
brig Weasel, in the action of the 23rd of August : — Killed, 
none; wounds and contusions, John Potts, William Smith, 
Thomas Snaggs, William Walker, and Peter Potter, able 
seamen; Jomi Hobbs, Timothy Stout, and Walter Pye, 
marines. 

" ' Return of vessels captured in the action of the 23rd of 
August, by his Majesty's brig Weasel: — Notre Dame de 
Mis6ricorde, de Rochelle ; La Vengeur, de Bourdeaux; L'Etoilo 
du Matin, de Charente. 

(Signed) "'Alcibiades Ajax Boggs, 

"'Commander.'" 

"Well, I'm sure, if you had not told me otherwise, I should 
have thought it had been a very hard fight." 

"That's what they did at the Admiralty, and just what we 
wanted ; but now I come to my other despatch, which obtained 
the rank for my captain ; and upon which I plume myself not 
a little. You must know, that when cruising in the Channel, 
in a thick fog, and not keeping a very sharp look-out, we ran 
foul of a Prench privateer. It was about nine o'clock in the 
evening, and we had very few hands on deck, and those on deck 
were most of them, if not all, asleep. We came bang against 
one another, and carried awav both spars and yards ; and the 
privateer, who was by far the most alert after the accident 
Aappened, cut away a good deal of our rigging, and got clear 
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of US before our men could be got up from below. Had they 
been on the look-out, they might have boarded us to a cer- 
tainty, for all was confusion and amazement: but they cleared 
themselves and got off before our men could get up and run 
to their guns. She was out of sight immediately, &om the 
thickness of the fog ; however, we fired several broadsides in 
the direction we supposed she might be ; and there was an end 
to the matter. Altogether, as you perceive, it was not a very 
creditable affair." 

" Why, no," replied Joey ; "I don't see how you could make 
much out of that. 

" Well, if you can't see, now you sball hear : — 

'''to the sbcbetaby of the admiralty. 

" ' Sir,— I have the honour to acquaint vou that, on the night 
of the [10th of November, cruising in the Channel^ with the 
wind from S. E., and foggy, a large vessel hove in sight, on 
our weather bow.' 

. " You see, I didn't say we perceived a vessel, for that would 
not have been correct. 

" ' As she evidently did not perceive us, we continued our 
course towards her ; the men were summoned to their quarters, 
and, in a very short time, were ready to uphold the honour of 
the English flag. The first collision between the two vessels 
was dreadful ; but she contrived to disengage herse^, and we 
were therefore [prevented carrying her by boarding. After 
repeated broadsides, to which, in her disabled and confused 
state, she could make no return, she gradually increased her 
distance ; still, she had remained in our hands, a proud trophy 
— I say, still she had been a proud trophy — nad^not the un- 
equal collision' — [it was a very unequal collision, for she was a 
much smaller vessel than we were] — * carried away our fore- 
yard, cat-head, fore-top-gallant mast, jibboom, and dolphui- 
striker, and rendered us, nrom the state of our rigging, a mere 
wreck. Favoured by the thick fog and darkness of the night. 
I regret that, after all our efforts, she contrived to escape, ana 
the spoils of victory were wrested from us after all our 
strenuous exertions in our country's cause. * 

" * When all performed their duty in so exemplary a manner, 
it would be umair, and, indeed, mvidious, to particuh^ze : 
still, I cannot refrain from mentioni^ the good conduct ot 
Mr. Smith, my first lieutenant ; Mr. Bowles, my second lieu- 
tenant; Mr. Chabb, my worthy master; Mr. Jones and 
Mr. James, master's mates ; Messrs. Hall, Small, Ball, and 
Pall, midshipmen ; and Messrs. Sweet and Sharp, volunteers. 
I also received every assistance from Mr. Gml^ the purser. 
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wlio offered his services, and I caiinot omit the condact of 
Mr. Spikeman, clerk. I am also highly indebted to the atten- 
tion and care shown by Mr. Thorn, surgeon, who is so well 
supported ill his duties oy Mr. Green, assistant-surgeon, of this 
ship. The activity of Mr. Bruce^ the boatswain, was deserving 
of the highest encomiums ; and it would be an act of injustice 
not to notice the zeal of Mr. Bile, the carpenter, and 
Mr. Sponge, gunner of the ship. James Anderson, quarter- 
master, received a severe contusion, but is now doing well; I 
trust I shall not be considered presumptuous in recommendmg 
him to a boatswain's warrant. 

'"I am happy to say that Qur casualties, owing to the ex- 
treme panic of the enemy, are very few. I have the honour to 
be. Sir, your very obedient and humble servant, 

" ' Alcibiades Ajax Boggs. 



<c c 



Wounded — Very severely, James Anderson, quarter- 
master. Contusions — John Peters, able seaman : James Mor- 
rison, marine ; Thomas Snowball, captain's cook. 

"There, now; that I consider a yerv capital letter; no 
Frenchman, not even an American, could have made out a 
better case. The Admiralty were satisfied that something very 
gallant had been done, altnpus^h the fog made it appear not 
quite so clear as it might have oeen ; and the consequence was, 
that my commander received his promotion. There, now 
write your letter, and tell your sister that she must answer it 
as soon as possible, as you are going out with me for orders in 
three or four days, bnd shall be absent for three months." 

Joey wrote a long letter to Mary; he stated the adventure 
with the two scoundrels who would have robbed him, his after- 
wards falling in with a gentleman who dealt in cutlery, and his 
being taken into his service ; and, as Spikeman had told him, 
requested her to answer directly, as he was about to set ofP on 
a circuit with his master, which would occasion his absence for 
three months. 

Mary's rephr came before Joey's departure. She stated that 
she was comiortable and happy, that her mistress was very 
kind to her, but that she felt that the work was rather too 
much; however, she would do her duty to her employers. 
There was much good advice to Joey, much affectionate feel- 
ing, occasional recurrence to past scenes, and thankfulness that 
she was no longer a disgrace to her parents and her sex; it 
was an humble, grateful, contrite, and affectionate effusion, 
which did honour to poor Mary^ and proved that she was 
smcere in her assertions of contmuing m the right path, and 
dotingly attached to our hero. Joey read it over and over 
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agsdn, and sbed tears of pleasure as lie recalled tlie scenes 
wnich had passed. Poor Joey had lost his father and mother, 
as he supposed, for ever ; and it was soothing to the boy's 
feelings to know that there were some people in the-world wno 
loved him; and he remained for hours thinking of Mary^ 
Mrs. Chopper, and his good and kind friends, the M'Shanes. 

Two days after tlie receipt of Mary's letter, Spikeman and 
Joey went to the houses ot their various acquaintances, and 
bade them adieu, announcing their intention to set off on the 
circuit. . Spikeman paid up everything, and put away many 
articles in his room which nad been taken oui for use. Joey 
and he then put on their travelling garments, and, waitins" till 
it was dusk, locked the chambers and set off to the little public- 
house, where the knife-grinder's wheel had been deposited. 
Spikeman had taken the precaution to smudge and oirty his 
face, and Joey, at his request, had done the same. When they 
entered the public-house, the landlord greeted Spikeman 
warmlv, and asked him what he had been aboutk Spikeman 
repHea that, as usual, he had been to see his old mother, and 
now he must roll his grindstone a bit. After drinking a pot of 
beer at the kitchen fire, they retired to bed ; and the next 
morning, at daylight, tney once more proceeded on their 
travels. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

la which the linker falls in Love with a Lady of high degree. 

Foil many months Spikeman and our hero travelled together^ 
during wnich time Joey had learned to grind a knife or a paif 
of scissors as well as Spikeman himself, and took most of the 
work off his hands : they suited each other, and passed their 
time most pleasantly, indulging themselves every day with a 
few hours' repose ana reading on the wayside. 

One afternoon, when it was very sultry, they had stopped 
and ensconced themselves in a shaav copse by tne side of the 
road, not far from an old mansion, wnich stood on an eminenoet 
when Spikeman said, " Joey, I think we are intrudbg here ; 
and, if so, may be forcibly expelled, which will not be pleasant ; 
so roll the wheel in, out of sight, and then we may indulge in a 
siesta^ which, during this heat, will be very agreeable. 
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What's a siesta ? " said Joey. 

'A siesta is a nap in the middle of the day, imiversally 
resorted to by the Spaniards, Italians, and, indeed, by all the 
inhabitants of hot climates ; with respectable people it is called 
a siesta, but with a travemng tinker it must be, I suppose, 
called a snooze." 

"Well, then, a snooze let it be," said Joey, taking his seat 
on the turf by Spikeman, in a reclining position. 

They had not yet composed themselves to sleep, when they 
heard a female voice singins at a little distance. The voice 
evidently proceeded from tne pleasure*grounds which were 
between them and the mansion. 

" Hnsh !" said Spikeman, putting up his finger, as he raised 
himself on his elbow. 

The party evidently advanced nearer to them, and carolled, 
in very beautiful tones, the song of Ariel ; — 

" Where the bee sucks, there lurk I, 
In the cowslip's beU I lie," &c. 

"Heigho 1" exclaimed a soft voice, after the song had been 
finished ; *' I wish I could creep into a cowslip-bell. Miss 
Axaminta, you are not coming down the walk yet ; it appears 
you are in no hurry, so I'll begin my new book." 
^ After this soliloquy there was silence. Spikeman made a 
sign to Joey to remam still, and then, creeping on his hands 
and knees, mr degrees arrived as far as he could venture to the 
other side of the copse. 

In a minute or two another footstep was heard coining down 
the gravel-walk, and soon afterwards another voice. 

"Well, MelissjL did you think I never would come ? I could 
not help it. Uncle would have me rub his foot a little." 

"Ay, there's the mb," replied the first young lady. " Well, 
it was a sacrifice of friendship at the altar of humanity. Poor 
papa ! I wish I could rub his foot for him ; but I always do it 
to a quadrille tune, and he always says I rub it too hard. I 
only follow the music." 

" Yes, and so does he ; for you sometimes set him a dancing, 
you giddy girl." 

"I am not fit for a nurse, and that's the fact, Araminta. I 
can feel for him, but I cannot sit still a minute : that you know. 
Poor mamma was a great loss ; and, when she died, I don't 
know what I should nave done, if it hadn't been for my dear 
cousin Araminta." 

" Nay, you are very useful in your way, for you play and sing 
to him, and that soothes him." 

" Yes, I do it with pleasure, for I can do but little ebe ; but, 
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Araminta, my singing is that of the caged bird. I must sin^ 
where they nang my cage. Oh, how I wish I had been a 
man ! " 

"I believe that there never was a woman yet who has not. 
at one time of her life, said the same thing, however mild ana 
quiet she may have been in disposition. Bat, as we cannot, 

whv " 

Why, the next thing is to wish to be a man's wife, 
Araminta — ^is it not P " 

" It is natural, I suppose, to wish so," replied Araminta s 
" but I seldom tmnk about it. I must nrst see the man I can 
love before 1 think about marrying." 

"And now tell me, Araminta, what kind of man do you 
think you could fancy ?" 

'' I should like him to be steady, ^nerous, brave, and hand- 
some; of unexceptionable family, with plenty of money ; that's 
all." 

"Oh, that's all! I admire your 'that's all.' You~are not 
very likely to meet with your match, I'm afraid. If he's steady, 
he IS not very likely to be verv generous ; and if to those two 
Qualifications you tack on birth, wealth, beauty, and braverv, I 
think vour ' that's all ' is very misplaced. Now, I have other 
ideas." 

"Pray let me have them, Melissa." 

" I do not want mv husband to be very handsome ; bat I 
wish him to be full of fire and energy — a man that— in fact, a 
man that could keep me in tolerable order. I do not care about 
his having money, as I have plenty in my own possession to 
bestow on any man I love ; but he must be of good education 
— ^very fond of readings-romantic, not a little ; and his extrac- 
tion must be, however poor, respectable, — ^that is, his parents 
must not have been tradespeople. You know I prefer riding 
a spirited horse to a quiet one ; and^ if I were to marry, I 
should like a husband who would give me some trouble to 
manage. I think I would master him." 

" So have many thought before you, Melissa ; but they have 
been mistaken." 

" Yes, because they have attempted it by meekness and sub- 
mission, thinking to disarm by that methoa. It never will do, 
any more than getting into a passion. When a man gives \m 
his liberty, he does make a great sacrifice — ^that I'm sure oi ; 
and a woman should prevent him feeling that he is chained to 
her." 

"And how would you manage that P" said Araminta. 

"By being infinite in my variety, always cheerfal, and, 
instead of permitting him to stay at home, pinned to my 
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apron-string, order him ont away from me, join his amuse- 
ments, and always have people in the house that he liked, so 
as to avoid being too much tete-a-tete. The caged bird ever 
wants to escape ; open the doors, and let him take a flight, and 
he will come oack of his own accord. Of course, I am sup- 
posing my gentleman to be naturally good-hearted and good- 
tempered. Sooner than marry what you call a steady, sober 
man, Fd run away with a captain of a privateer. And, one 
thing more, Araminta, I never would, passionately, distractedly 
fond as I might be, acknowledge to my husband the extent of 
my devotion and anection for him. I would always have him 
to suj^pose that I could still love him better than what I yet 
did— m short, that there was more to be gained : for, depend 
upon it^ when a man is assured that he has nothing more to 
gain, his attentions are over. You can't expect a man to chase 
nothing, you know." 

" You are a wild girl, Melissa. I only hope you wiU marry 
well." 

'"I hope I shall ; but I can tell vou this, that, if I do make 
a mistake, at all events my husband will find that he has made 
a mistake also. There's a little lurking devil in me, which, if 
roused up by bad treatment, would, I expect, make me more 
than a match for him. I'm almost sorry that I've so much 
money of my own, for I suspect every man who says anything 
pretty to me ; and there are but few m this w(»:ld who would 
scorn to marry for money." 

"I believe so, Melissa; but your person would be quite 
sufficient without fortune." 

" Thanks, coz ; for a woman, that's very handsome of you. 
And so now we wiU begin our new book." 

Miss Melissa now commenced reading ; and Spikeman, who 
had not yet seen the faces of the two young ladies, crept softly 
nearer to the side of the copse, so as to enable him to satisfy 
his curiosity. In this position he remained nearly an hour ; 
when the book was closed^ and the voung ladies returned to 
the house, Melissa again sm^^ as she went. 

" Joey," said Spikeman, "I did not think that there was such 
a woman in existence as that girl; she is just the idea that I 
have formed of what a woman ousht to be ; I must find out who 
she is ; I am in love with her, and " 

"Mean to make her a tinker's bride," replied Joey, 
laughing. 

"Joey, I shall certainly knock you down, if you apply 
that term to her. Come, let us go to the village,— it is close 
at hand." 
• As soon as they arrived at the village, Spikeman went xnto 
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the alehoase. Daring the remainder of the day he was in H 
brown study, and Joev amused himself with a book. At nine 
o'clock the company nad all quitted the tap-room, and then 
Spikeman entered into conversation with the hostess. In the 
course of conversation, she informed him that the mansion 
belonged to Squire Mathews, who had formerly been a great 
manufacturer, and who had purchased the place ; that the old 
gentleman had long suffered from the gout, and saw no company, 
which was very bad for the village ; that Miss Melissa was his 
daughter, and he had a son, w1io was with his re^ment in 
India, and, it was said, not on very good terms with his father ; 
that the old gentleman was violent and choleric because he was 
always in pain; but that every one spoke well of Miss Melissa and 
Miss Araminta^er cousin, who were both very kind to the 
poor people. Having obtained these particulars, Spikeman 
went to bed : he slept little that niffht, as Joey, who was his 
bedfellow, could vouch for; for ne allowed Joey no sleep 
either, turning and twisting round in the bed everv two 
minutes. |The next morning they arose early, and proceeded on 
their way. 

"Joey," said Spikeman, after an hour's silence, "I have been 
thinking a great deal last night." 

" So I suppose, for you certainly were not sleeping." 

" No, I could not sleep : the fact is, Joey, I am determined 
to have that girl. Miss Mathews, if I can ; a bold attempt for 
a tinker, you will sav, but not for a gentleman bom as I was. 
I thougnt I never should care for a woman ; bujb there is a 
current in the affairs of men. I shall now drift with the cur* 
rent, and if it leads to fortune, so much the better ; if not, he 
who dares greatly does greatly. I feel convinced that I should 
make her a good husband, and it shall not be my fault if I do 
not giin her." 

"Do you mean to propose in form with your foot on yonr 
wheel ? " 

"No, saucebox, I don't: but I mean to turn my knife- 
grinder's wheel into a wheel of fortune ; and with your help I 
will do so." 

" You are sure of my help, if you are serious." replied Joey; 
"but how you are to manage I cannot comprehend." 

"I have already made out a pro^amme, although the 
interweaving of the plot is not yet decided upon ; but 1 must 
get to the next town as fast as I can, as I must make pre- 
parations." 

On arrival, they took u^ humble quarters, as usual ; and then 
Spikeman went to a stationer's, and told them that he had got 
ft commission to e](ecq.te foe a lady. He bought seaiing-WAX, 
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a glass seal/ with ''Esperance'| as a motto, gilt-edged note- 
paper, and several other requisites in the stationery line, and 
ordered them to be packed up carefully, that he might not soil 
them ; he then purchased scepted soap^ a hair-brush, and other 
articles for the toilet : and having obtamed all these requisites, 
he added to them one or two pair of common beaver gloves^ 
and then went to the barber's to get his hair cut. 

" I am all ready now, Joey," said he, when he returned to 
the alehouse ; " and to-morrow we retrace our steps." 

"What ! back to the viUage ? " 

" Yes ; and where we shall remain some time, perhaps." 

On reaching the village next morning, Spikeman hired a bed- 
room, and, leaving Joey to work the grindstone, remained in 
his apartments. When Joey returned m the evening, he found 
Spikeman had been very busy with the soap, and had restored 
his hands to something like their proper colour ; he had also 
shaved himself, and washed his hair clean and brushed it well. 

"You see, Joey, I have commenced operations already: I 
shall soon be prepared to act the part of the gentleman who 
has turned tmker^ to gain the love of a fair lady of high 
degree." 

I wish you success : but what are your plans ? " 

" That you will find out to-morrow mommg ; now we must 
go to bed." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Plotting, Reading, and Writing. 

Spikeman was up early the next morning. When they had 
breakfasted, he desired Joey to go for the knife-grinder's wheel, 
and follow him. As soon as they were clear of the village, 
Spikeman said, " It will not do to remain at the village ; there's 
a cottage half a mile down the road where they once gave me 
a lodging ; we must try if we can get it now." 

When they arrived at the cottage. Spikeman made a very 
satisfactory Tbargain for board and lodging for a few days, 
stating that they charged so much at the village alehouse that 
he could not afford to stav there, and that he expected to have 
a good job at Squire Mathews's, up at the mansion-house. As 
90on £^ this am^en^ent w»9 completed, t)iey returned back^ 
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to the copse near to the mansion-house, Joey rolling the knife> 
grinder^s wheel. 

" You see, Joey," said Spikeman, "the first thin^ necessary 
will be to stimulate curiosity ; we. may have to wait a day or 
two before the opportunity may occur ; but, if necessary, I will 
wait a month. Tnat Miss Mathews will ver^^ often be found 
on the seat by the copse, either alone or with her cousin, I 
tt^e to be certain, as all ladies have their fayourite retreats. 
1 do not intend that they should see me yet ; 1 must make an 
impression first. Now, leave the wheel on the outside, and 
come with me : do not speak." 

As soon as they were in the copse, Spikeman reconnoitred 
yery carefully, to ascertain if either of the young ladies 
were on the bench, and finding no one there, he returned to 
Joey. 

" They cannot come without our hearing their footsteps," 
said Spikeman ; " so now we must wait here patiently." 

Spikeman threw himself down on the turi in front of the 
copse, and Joey followed his example. 

Come, Joey, we may as well read a little to pass away the 
time ; I haye brought two yolumes of Byron with me." 

For half an hour they were thus occupied, when they heard 
the yoice of Miss Mathews singing as before as she came down 
the walk. Spikeman rose and peeped through the foliage. 
" She is alone, said he, " which is just what I wished. Now, 
Joey, 1 am going to read to you aloud." Spikeman then 
began to read in the masterly style which we haye before 
referred to : — 

** * I loved, and was beloved again j 
They tell me^ Sir» you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if 'tis true 
I shorten all my Joys and pain, 
To you 'twould seem absurd as yain; 
But all now are not bom to reign, 
Or o*er their passions, or as you 
There, o'er themsdves and nations too. 
I am, or rather was, a Prince, 
A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on when each would foremost bleed. 
But would not o'er myself 
The like control. But to resume ; 
I loved, and was beloved again } 
In sooth it is a happy doom-> 
But yet where happiness ends in pain.' 

" 1 am a&aid that is but too true, my dear boy," said Spike- 
man, laying down the book ; " Shakspeare has most truly said, 
'The course of true loye neyer dia run smooth.' Nay, he 
cannot be said to foe origixial in that idea^ for Hoiaoe wd most 
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of tlie Greek and Latin poets have said much tlie same thing 
before him ; however, let us go on again — 

" ' We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to my lady*8 bower 
Was fiery expectation's dower j 
The days and nights were nothinip— all 
Except the honr which doth recall. 
In the long lapse from youth to age. 
No other like itself.' 

" Do you observe the extreme beauty of tbat passage f" said 
Spikeman. 

" Yes," said Joey, " it is very beautiful." 

"You would more feel the power of it, my dear boy, if you 
were in love, but your time is not yet come : but I am afiraid 
we must leave off now, for I expect letters of consequence by 
the post, and it is useless, I fear, waiting here. Come, put 
the book by, and let us take up the wheel of my sad'fortunes." 

Spikeman and Joey rose on their feet. Joey went to the 
knife-grinder's wheel, and Spikeman followed him without 
looking back ; he heard a rustling, nevertheless, among the 
bushes, which announced to him that his manceuvre haa suc- 
ceeded ; and, as soon as he was about fifty yards from the road, 
be took the wheel from Joey, desiring him to look back, as if 
accidentally. Joey did so, and saw Miss Mathews following 
them with her eyes. 

"That will do/' observed Spikeman; "her curiosity is 
excited, and that IS all I wish." 

What Spikeman said was correct. Araminta joined Miss 
Mathews shortly after Spikeman and Joey had gone away. 

" My dear Araminta," said Melissa, " such an adventure ! I 
can hardly credit mv senses." 

"Why, what is the matter, dear cousin?" 

"Do you see that man and boy, with a knife-grinder's wheel, 
just in sight now ? " 

" Yes, to be sure I do ; but what of them ? Have they been 
insolent ? " 

" Insolent ! they never saw me ; they had no idea that I was 
here. I heard voices as I came down the walk, so I moved 
softly, and when I gained the seat, there was somebody reading 
poetry so beautifufiy ; I never heard any one read with sucn 
correct emphasis and clear pronunciation. And then he 
stopped, and talked to the boy about the Greek and Latin 
poets, and quoted Shakspeare. There must be some mystery." 

"Well, but if there is, what has that to do with the travel* 
ling tinkers?" 

"What! why it was the travelling tinker himself, dearest; 
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bat he cannot be a tinker ; for I heard him say that he ex- 
pected letters of consequence, and no travelling tinker could 
do that." 

" Why, jio ; I doubt if most of them can read at all." 

"Now, I would give my little finger to know who that 
person is." 

" Did you see his face ?" . 

" No ; he never turned this way ; the boy did when they 
were some distance off. It's very strange." 

" What was he reading P " 

" I don't know; it was very beautiful. I wonder if he will 
ever come this way again ! if he does " 

" Well, Melissa, and if he does ?" 

"My scissors want grinding very badly; they won't cut 
a bit." 

" Why, Melissa, you don't mean to fall in love with a 
tinker?" said Arammta, laughing. 

"He is no tinker, I'm sure; but why is he disguised? I 
should like to know." 

" Well, but I came out to tell you that your father wants* 
you. Come along." 

The two young ladies then returned to the house, but the 
mystery of the morning was broached more than once, and 
canvassed in every possiole way. 

Spikeman, as soon as he had returned to the cottage, took 
out his writing materials to concoct an epistle. After some 
time in correctmg, he made out a fair copy, which he read. to 
Joey. 

" * I tremble lest at the first moment you cast your eyes oyer 
the page, you throw it away without deigning to peruse it; 
and vet there is nothing in it which could raise a blush on the 
cheek of a modest maiden. If it be a crime to have seen vou 
by chance, to have watched you by stealth, to consider hal- 
lowed every spot you visit— nay, more, if it be a crime to 
worship at the shrine of beauty and of innocence, or, to speak 
more boldly, to adore you— then am I guilty. lou will ast 
why I resort to a clandestine step. Simply, because, when I 
discovered your name and birth, Ifelt assured that an ancient 
feud between the two families, to which nor you nor I were 
parties, would bar an introduction to your father's house. 
You would ask me who I am. A gentleman, I trust, by birth 
and education ; a poor one, I grant; and you have made me 
poorer, for you nave robbed me of more than wealth— ^my 
peace of mind and my happiness. I feel that I am presump- 
tuous and bold ; but forgive me. Your eyes tell me you are 
too kind, too good, to give unnecessary pain ; and if you knew 
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how much I have already suffered, you would not oppress 
further a man who was happy until he saw you. Pardon me, 
therefore, my boldness, and excuse the means I have taken of 
placing this communication before you.' 

" That will do, I think," said Spikeman ; " and now, Joey, 
we will go out and take a walk, and I will give you your 
directions." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

In -which the Plot thickens. 

The next day our hero, having received the letter with his 
instructions^ went with tne wheel down to the copse near to 
the mansion-house. Here he remained quietly until he heard 
Miss Melissa coming down the gravel-walk; he waited till 
she had time to gain her seat, and then, leaving his wheel 
outside, he walked round the copse until he came to her. She 
raised her eyes from her book wnen she saw him. 

" If you please^ miss, have you any scissors or knives for 
me to grind ?" said Joey, bowmg with his hat in his hand. 

Miss Mathews looked earnestly at Joey. 

" Who are you?" said she at last ; "are you the boy who 
was on this road with a knife-grinder and his wheel yesterday 
afternoon?" 

"Yes, madam, we came this way," replied Joey, bowing 
again very politely. 

"Is he your father?" 

" No, madam, he is my uncle ; he is not married." 

" Yout uncle. Well, I have a pair of scissors to grind, and 
I will go for them ; you may bring your wheel in here, as I 
wish to see how you grind." 

" Certainly, miss, with the greatest pleasure," 

Joey brought in his wheel, and observing that Miss Mathews 
had left her book on the seat, he opened it at the marked 
page and slipped the letter in ; ana scarcely had done so, 
when he perceived Miss Mathews >nd her cousin coming 
towards him. 

" Here are the scissors \ mind you make them cut well.'* 

" I will do my best, miss," replied Joey, who immediately, 
setto wotk. 
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*' Have you been long at this trade ?" said Miss Mathews. 

*' No, miss, not very long." 

" And your uncle, has he been long at it ?" 

Joey hesitated on purpose. " nhy, I really don't know 
exactly how long." 

" Why is your unde not with you ?" 

" He was obliged to go to town^ miss — ^that is, to a town 
at some distance from here — on busmess." 

"Why, what business can a tinker have?" inquired 
Araminta. 

" I suppose he wanted some soft solder, miss : he requires 
a great deal." 

" Can you write and read, boy ?" inquired Melissa. 

" Me, miss ! how should I know how to write and read?" 
replied Joey, looking up. 

" Have you been much about here ? " 

" Yes, miss, a good deal; uncle seems to like this part ; we 
never were so long before. The scissors are done now, miss, 
and they will cut very well. Uncle was in hopes of getting 
some work at the mansion-house when he came back." 

" Can your uncle write and read ? " 

" I beheve he can a little, miss." 

" What do I owe you for the scissors ?" 

" Nothing, miss, if you please ; I had rather not take any* 
thing from you." 

" And why not from me ?" 

"Because I never worked for so pretty a lady before. 
Wish you good morning, ladies," said Joey, taking up hb 
wheel and rolling it away. 

"Well, Arammta, what do you think now? That's no 
knife-grinder's boy ; he is as well-bred and polite as any kd I 



ever saw." 



I suspect that he is a little story-teller, saying that he 
could not write and read," Araminta replied. 

" And so do I ; what made him in such a hurry to go 
away?" 

"I suppose he did not like our questions. I wonder 
whether the uncle will come. Well, Melissa^ I must not quit 
your father just now, so I must leave you with your book ;" 
and, so saying, Arammta took her way to the house. 

Miss Mathews was in a reverie for some minutes ; Joey's 
behaviour had puzzled her almost as much as what she bad 
overheard the day before. At last she opened the book, and| 
to her great astonishment, beheld the letter. She started — 
looked at it— it was addressed to her. She demurred at first 
whether she shoiidd open it. It must have been put there hj 
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the tinker's boy— it was evidently no tinker's letter ; it must 
be a love-letter, and she ought not to read it. There was 
somethinff,^ however, so very charming in the whole romance 
of the anair, if it should turn out, as she suspected, that the 
tinker should prove a gentleman who had fallen in love with 
her, and had assumed the disguise. Melissa wanted an excuse 
to herself for opening the letter. At last she said to herself, 
" Who knows but what, it. may be a petition from some poor 
person or another who is in distress i I ought to read it at 
all events." 

Had it nroved to be a petition. Miss Melissa would have 
been terribly disappointed. " It certainly is very respectful," 
thought Melissa, after she had read it, " out I cannot reply to 
it; that would never do. There certainly is nothing 1 can 
take offence at. It must be the tinker himself, I am sure of 
that : but still he does not say so. Well, I don't know, but I 
feel very anxious as to what this will come to. O, it can come 
to nothing, for I cannot love a man I have never seen, and I 
would not admit a stranger to an interview: that's miite 
decided. I must show the letter to Araminta. Shall I r I 
don't know, she's so particular, so steady, and would be talkiu 
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of propriety, and prudence ; it would vex her so, and put her 
quite in a fever, she would be so unhappy ; no, it would be 




not going to carry on a secret correspondence with a tinker. 
It must be the tinker. What an odd thing altogether ! What 
can his name be ? An old family quarrel, too. Why it's a 
Romeo and Juliet affair, only Romeo's a tinker. Well, one 
mask is as good as another. Me acknowledges himself noor, I 
like that of nim, there's something so honest in it. "WeD, after 
all, it will be a little amusement to a poor drl like me, shut up 
from year's end to year's end, with opodeldocs always in my 
nose; so I will see what the end of it may be," thought 
Melissa, rising from her seat to go into the house, and puttmg 
the letter into her pocket. 

Joey went back to Spikeman and reported progress. 

" That's aU I wish, Joey," said Spikeman ; " now you must 
not go there to-morrow ; we must let it W9rk a little ; if she 
is at all interested in the letter, she will be impatient to know 



more." 



Spikeman was right. Melissa looked up and down the road 
ry often during the next day, and was rather silent durinjg 
the evening. Tte second day after. Joey, having received his 
instructions, set off, with his knife-grinder's wheel, for the 



very 
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mansion-house. When he went round the eopse where the 
bench was, he found Miss Matthews there. 

*' I beg your pardon. Miss, ^ut do you think there is any 
work at the house P" 

" Come here, sir," said Melissa, assuming a very dignified 
air. 

" Yes, miss." said Joey, walking slowly to her. 

" Now, tell me the truth, and I will reward you with half a 
crown." \ 

" Yes, miss." 

"Did you not put this letter in my book the day before yes- 
terday?" 

" Letter, miss ! what letter P" 

"Don't you deny it, for you know you did ; and if you don't 
tell me the truth, my father is a magistrate, and I'll have you 
punished." 

" I was told not to tell," replied Joey, pretending to be 
friarhtened. 

But you must tell ; yes, and tell me immediately." 

" I hope you are not angry, miss." 

" No ; not if you tell the truth." 

" I don't exactly know, miss, but; a gentleman " 

"WhatffentlemanP" 

" A gentleman that came to uncle, miss." 

"A gentleman that came to ybur uncle ; well, go on." 

" I suppose he wrote the letter, but I'm not sure : and uncle 
gave me the letter to put it where you might see it. 

^* 0, then, a gentleman, you say, ^ave your uncle this letter, 
and your uncle gave it to you to bring to me. Is that it ? " 

" Uncle gave me the letter, but I dare say uncle will tell 
you all about it, and who the gentleman was." 

" Is your uncle come back ? " 

" He comes back to-niffht. madam." 

'* You're sure your uncle aid not write the letter ? " 

** La, miss ! uncle write such a letter as that — and to a lady 
lik e you — ^that would be odd ! " 

" very odd, indeed !" replied Miss Melissa, who remained a 
minute or two in thought. " Well, my lad " said she at last, 
" I must and will know who has had the boldness to write this 
letter to me ; and as your uncle knows, you will bring him 
here to-morrow, that I may inquire about it ; and let him take 
care that he tells the truth.'| 

" Yes, miss ; I will tell him as soon as he comes home. I 
hope you are not an^ with me, miss ; I did not think there 
was any harm in puttmg into the book such a nice clean letter 
as that." 
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" No, I am not angry with you ; your uncle is more to blame ; 
1 shall expect him to-morrow about this time. You may go 
now" 



CHAPTER XXXU. 

In which the Tinker makes Love. 

Joey made his obeisance, and departed as if he was frightened. 
Miss Melissa watched him: at last she thought, "'mkeror 
no tinker P that is the question. No tinker, for a cool hundred, 
as m^ father would say; for, no tinker's boy, no tinker; ana 
that is no tinker's boy. How deyer of him to say that the 
letted was given him by a gentleman I Now I can send to him 
to interrogate him, ana have an interview without anv offence 
to my feelings ; and if he is disguised, as I feel confioent that 
he is, I shall soon discover it." 

Miss Melissa Mathews did not sleep that night ; and at the 
time appointed she was sitting on the bench, with aSl the 
assumed dignity of a newly-made magistrate, opikeman and 
Joey were not long before they made their apnearance. Spike- 
man was particularly clean and neat, although he took care to 
wear t^e outward appearance of a tinker ; his hands were, by 
continual washing in hot water, ver^ white, and he had paid 
every attention to his person, except in wearing his rough and 
sullied clothes. 

" My boy tells me, miss,. that you wish to speak to me," said 
Spikeman, assuming the air of a vulgar man. 

" I did, friend," said Melissa, after looking at Spikeman for 
a few minutes ; " a letter has been brought here clandestinely^ 
and your boy confesses that he received^ it from you ; now, X 
wish to know how you came by it." 

*' Boy, go away to a distance," said Spikeman, verv angrily ; 
" if you can't keep one secret, at all events you shali not hear 
any more." 

Joey retreated, as had been arranged between them. 

" WeU, madam, or miss (I suppose miss V' said Spikeman, 
" that letter was written by a gentleman that loves the very 
ground you tread upon." 

" And he requested it to be delivered to me P " 

" He did, miss ; and if you knew, as I do, how he loves youj 
you would not be surprised at his taking so bold a step." 
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''I am surprised at your taking so bold a step, tinker, as to 
send it by your boy." 

"It was a long while before I would venture, miss; but 
when he had told me what he did, I really could not help doing 
so ; for I pitied him, and so would you, if you knew all.'* 

" And pray, what did he tell you P " 

"He told me, miss," said Spikeman, who had gradually 
assumed his own manner of speakmg, " that he had ever rejected 
the thou^ts of matrimony — ^that he rose up every momii^ 
thanking Heaven that he was free and independent — that he 
had scorned the idea of ever being captivated with the charms 
of a woman ; but that one day he had by chance passed down 
this road, and had heard you singing as you were coming down 
to repose on this bench. Captivated by your voice, cnrioeity 
induced him to conceal himself in the copse behind us, and 
from thence he had a view of your person : nay, miss, he told 
me more, that he had played the eaves-dropper, and heard all 
your conversation, free and unconstrained as it was from the 
supposition that you were alone ; he heard you express your 
sentiments and opinions^ and finding that there was on this 
earth what, in his scepticism, he thought never to exist — ^youth, 
beautv, talent, principle, and family, all united in one person — 
he hacl bowed at the shnne, and had become a silent and unseen 
worshipper." 

Spikeman stopped speaking. 

"Then it appears that this gentleman, as you style him^ has 
been guilty oftlie ungentlemamy practice of listening to private 
conversation — ^no very great recommendation." 

" Such was not his intention at first ; he was seduced to it 
by you. Do not blame him for that—now that I have seea 
vou, I cannot; but, miss, he told me more. He said that he 
felt that he was unworthy of you, and had not a competence to 
offer you. even if he could obtain your favour : that he dis- 
covered that there was a cause which prevented nis gaining an 
introduction to your family ; in fact, that he was hopeless and 
despairing. He had hovered near you for a long time, for he 
could not leave the air you breathed. ; and, at last, that he had 
resolved to set his life upon the die and stake the hazard. 
Could I refuse him, miss r He is of an old family, but hot 
wealthy ; he is a;^ntleman by birth and education, and there- 
fore I did not think I was domg so very wrong in giving him 
the chance, trifling as it might be. I beg your pardon, inadam, 
if I have offended ; and any message you may have to deliver 
to him. harsh as it may be—nay, even if should be his death — 
it shall be faithfully and truly delivered." 

" When shall you see him, Master Tmker P " said Melissa, 
very gravely. 
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In a week he will be here, he said, not before." 
'Considering he is so much in love, he takes his time," 
replied Melissa. ''Well, Master Tinker, you may tell him 
from me, that I've no uiswer to give him. It is quite ridicu- 
lous, as well as highly improper, that I should receive a letter 
or answer one from a person whom I never saw. I admit his 
letter to be respectful, or I should have sent a much harsher 
message." 

" Your commands shall be obeyed, miss ; that is, if you 
cannot be persuaded to see him for one minute." 

" Most certainly not ; I see no gentleman who is not received 
at my father's house, and propeny presented to me. It may 
be the custom among people in your station of life. Master 
Tinker, but not in mine ; and, as for yourself, I recommend 
you not to attempt to bHng another letter." 

" I must request your pardon for my fault, miss ; may I ask, 
after I have seen the poor young gentieman, am I to report to 
you what takes place r " 

" Yes, if it is to assure me that I shall be no more troubled 
with his addresses." 

"You shall be obejred, miss," continued Spikeman; then, 
changing his tone and air, he said, " I beg your pardon, have 
you any Knives or scissors to grind P" 

" No," replied Melissa, jumping up from her seat, and walk- 
ing towards the house to conceal her mirth. Shortly afterwards 
she turned round to look if Spikeman was gone: he had 
remained near the seat, with his eyes following her footsteps. 
" I could love that man," thought Melissa, as she walked on. 
"What an eye he has. and what eloquence; I shall run away 
with a tinker, I do believe ; but it is my destiny. Why does 
he say a week — ^a whole week ? But how easy to see tlurough 
his disguise ! He had the stamp of a gentleman upon him. 
Dear me, I wonder how this is to end ! I must not tell 
Araminta yet ; she would be fidgeted out of her wits ! How 
foolish of me ! I quite forgot to ask the name of i}m gentleman, 
ril not forget it next time." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Well done, Tinker. 

"It is beyond my hopes, Joey," said Spikeman. as they weut 
back to the cottage ; '* she Knows veil enouea that I was 
pleading for myself, and not for another, ana she has said 
quite as much as my most sanguine wishes could desire ; in 
fact, she has gi^en me permission to come again, and report 
the residt of her messa^ to the non-existent gentleman, wnick 
is equal to an assignation. I have no doubt now I shall ulti- 
mately succeed, and I must make my preparations ; I told her 
that I should not be able to deliver her messs^ for a week, 
and she did not like the delay, that was dear ; it wUl all work 
in my favour ; a week's expectation will ripen the fruit more 
than daily meetings. I must leave this to-night ; but you may 
as well stay here, for you can be of no use to me." 

" Where are you going, then ?" 

" Piist to Dudstone, to take my money out of the bank : I 
have a good sum, sufficient to carry me on for many months 
after our marriage, if I do marry her. I shall change my dress 
at Dudstone. of course, and then start for London, by mail, 
and fit myself out with a most fashionable wardrobe and et- 
ceteras, come down again to Cobhurst, the town we were in 
the other da^, with my iportmanteau, and from thence return 
here in my tinker's clothes to resume operations. You must 
not go near her during my absence." 

"Certainly not; shall I go out at all ? " 

"No, not with the wheel; you might meet her on the road, 
and she would be i>utting questions to you." 

That evening Spikeman set o£P, and was absent for five days, 
when he again made his appearance early in the morning. 
Joey had remained almost altogether in-doors, and had taken 
that opportunity of writing to Mary. He wrote on the day 
after Spikeman's departure, as it would give ample time for an 
answer before his return ; but Joey received no reply to his 
letter. 

" I am all prepared now, my boy," said Spikeman, whose 
appearance was considerably improved by the various little per- 
sonal arrangements which he had gone through during the tune 
he was in London. " I have my money in my pockets, my port- 
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xnanteau at Cobhurst^ and now it depends upon the rapidit;^ of 
my success when the day is to come that I make tne knife- 
grinder's wheel oyer to you. I will go down now, but without 
you this time." 

Spikeman set off with his wheel, and soon arrived at the 
usual place of meeting ; Miss Mathews, from the window, had 
perceived him coming down the road ; she waited a quarter of 
an hour before she made her appearance ; had not she had her 
eyes on the hands of the time-piece, and Knew that it was only a 
quarter of an hour, she could nave sworn that it had been two 
nours at least. Poor girl ! she had, during this week, run over 
every circumstance connected with the meeting at least a thou- 
sand times ; every word that had been exchanged had been en- 
graven on her memorv, and, without her knowledge almost, her 
heart had imperceptiolv received the impressi9n. She walked 
down, reading her book very attentively, until she arrived at 
the bench. 

"Any knives or scissors to grind, ma'am ?" asked Spikeman, 
respeclJully coming forward. 

" You here again. Master Tinker ! Why, I had quite forgot 
all about you." 

(Heaven preserve us ! how innocent girls will sometimes tell 
fibs out of modesty.) 

" It were well for others, Mjss Mathews, if their memory 
were equally treacherous," rejoined Spikeman. 
" Ana why so, pray ? " 

" I speak of the gentleman to whom you sent the message." 
" And what was his reply to you P " 
"He acknowledged. Miss Mathews, the madness of his 
communication to you, of the impossibility of your giving him 
an answer, and of your admitting him to your presence. He 
admired the prudence of your conduct, but, unfortunately, his 
admiration only increased his love. He requested me to say, 
that he will write no more." 
"He has done wisely, and I am satisfied." 
"I would I could say as much for him. Miss Mathews : for 
it is my opinion, that his very existence is now so bound up 
with the j)ossession of you, that if he does not succeed he 
cannot exist." 

" That is not my fault," replied Melissa, with her eyes cast 
down. 

"No, it is not. StiU, Miss Mathews, when it is considered 
that this man had abjured, I may say, had almost despised 
wonjen, it is no small triumph to you, or homage from him, 
that you have made him feel the power of your sex." 
" it is his just punishment for having despised us." 
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'* Perhaps so ; yet if we were all pimished for our misdeedsy 
as Shakspeare says, who should escape whipping ?" 

"Pray, Master Tinker, where did you learn to quote 
IShakspeareP" 

" where I learnt mucli more. I was not always a trarelliusr 
tinker." 

" So I presumed before this. And pray how came you to be 
one ? " 

" Miss Mathews, if the truth must be told, it arose from an 
unfortunate attachment." 

" I have read in the olden poets that love woidd turn a god 
into a man ; but I never heard of its making him a tinker," 
replied Melissa, smiling. 

The immortal Jove did not hesitate to conceal his thunder- 
bolts when he deigned to love ; and Cupid but too often has 
recourse to the aid of Proteus to secure success. We have, 
therefore, no mean warranty." 

., "And who was the lady of thy love, good Master Tinker ?" 
'' " She was, Miss Mathews, Hke you m everything. She was 
as beautiful, as intelligent, as honest, as i)roud, and. unfor- 
tunately, she was, like you, as obdurate, which reminds roe of 
the unfortunate gentleman whose emissary I now am. In his 
madness "he requested me— yes. Miss Mathews, me— a poor 
tinker— to woo you for him— to say to you all that he would 
have said had he been admitted to your presence— to plead for 
him— ^to kneel for him at your feet, and entreat you to hare 
some compassion for one whose only misfortune was to love 
— whose only fault was to be poor. What could I say. 
Miss Mathews— what could I reply to a person in his state of 
desperation? To reason with him, to argue with him, had 
been useless ; I could only soothe him by making such a promise, 
provided that I was permitted to do it. Tell me. Miss Mathews, 
have I your piermission to make the attempt I* 

" First, Mr. Tinker,'! should wish to know the name of this 
gentleman." 

" I promised not to mention it. Miss Mathews ; but I can 
evade the promise. I have a book which belongs to him in mv 
pocket, on the inside of which are the arms of his family, with 
his father's name underneath them." 

Spikeman presented the book. Melissa read the name, and 
then laid it on the bench, without saving a word. 

"And now. Miss Mathews, as I nave shown you that the 
ffentleman has no wish to conceal who he is, may I venture to 
hope that you wiU permit me to plead occasionally, when I may 
see you, in his behalf." 

"I know not what to say. Master Tinker. I consider it a 
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measiire fraught witli some danger, both to the gentleman and 
to myself. You have quoted Snakspeare — allow me now to do 
the same: — 

*' ' Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the aflUra and offices of love. 
Therefore all hearts use your own tongues.' 

Yon observe, Master Tinker, that there is the danger of your 
pleading for yourself, and not for your client ; and tnere is also 
the danger of mv being insensibly moved to listen to the 
addresses of a tinker. Now, only reflect upon the awful con- 
sequenoes," continued Melissa, smiling. 

I pleoge you my honour. Miss Mathews, that I will only 
plead for the person whose name you have read in the book, 
and that you .shall never be humiliated by the importunities of 
a mender ol nets and pans." 

" You pleage the honour of a tinker; what may that be 
worth?" 

"A tinker that has the honour of conversing with Miss 
Mathews, has an honour that cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated." 

"Well, that is tery polite for a mender of old kettles ; but 
the schoolmaster is abroad, which; I presume, accounts for 
such strange anomalies as our present conversation. I must 
now wish you good morning." 

" When may I have the honour of again presenting myself in 
behalf of the poor gentleman ? " 

** I can really make no appointments with tinkers," replied 
Melissa ; " if you personate fiiat young man, you must be con- 
tent to wait for days or months to catch a glimpse of the hem 
of my garment ; to bay the moon and bless the stars, and I do 
not know what else. It is, in short, catch me when you can ; 
andnow farewell, epod Master Tinker," repUed Melissa^ leaving 
her own book, and ts^ing the one Spikeman had put into her 
hand, which sue carried with her to the house. It was all up 
with Miss Melissa Mathews, that was clear. 

We shall pass over a fortnight, during which Spikeman^ at 
first every other dav, and subsequently every day or evening^ 
had a meetinar with Melissa, in every one of which he pleaded 
his cause in the third person, Joey began to be very tired of 
this afifair, as he remained idle during the whole time, when 
one morning Spikeman told him that he must go down to the 
meeting-place without the wheel, and tell Miss Mathews 
his uncle, the tinker, was ill, and not able to come that 
evening. 
Joey received his instructions, and went down immediately, 
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Miss Mathews was not to be seen, and Joey, to avoid observa- 
tion, hid himself in the copse, awaiting her arrival. At last she 
came, accompanied by Araminta, her cousin. As soon as they 
had taken their seats on the bench, Araminta commenced : 
" My dear Melissa, I could not speak to you in the house, on 
' account of your father ; but Simpson has told me this moming^ 
that she thought it her duty to state to me that you have been, 
seen, not only in the day-time, but late in the evening, walkings 
and talking with a strange-looking man. I have thought it 
very odd that you should not have mentioned this mysterious 
person to me lately ; but I do think it most strange that ^ou 
should have been so imprudent. Now. tell me everythmg 
that has happened, or I must really make it known to your 
father." 

" And have me locked up for months, — ^that's very kind of 
you, Araminta." replied Melissa. 

** But consider wnat you have been doing, Melissa. Who is 
this man ? " 

"A travelling tinker, who brought me a letter from a gentle- 
man, who has been so silly as to fall in love with me." 

" And what steps have you taken, cousin ? " 

"Positively refused to receive a letter, or to see the gentle- 
manj' 

" Then wlijr does the man come again ? " 
II To know if we have any knives or scissors to grind." 
' Come, come, Melissa, this is ridiculous. All the servants 
are talking about it ; and you know how servants talk. Why- 
do jrou continue to see this fellow P " 
"S^fw® ^® ainuses me, and it is so stupid of him." 
M that IS your only reason, you can have no objection to 
see him no more, now tliat scandal is abroad. Will you 
promise me that you will not P Recollect, dear Melissa, how 
iin;jrudent and how unmaidenly it is." 

, . , Why, you don't think that I am going to elope with a 
tinker, do you. cousin ? " 

fr^^ Tuf« ri^i™^ ^P^ 5 nevertheless, a tinker is no companion 
imr.^rlA^^^^T?'^^'/^^^ ^?«"^- Melissa, you have beenmost 
but ?h!fT\n,-^.T n^'^ yo^have told me tiie truth I know not ; 
fhU rniJo^V^f ^^ y?"' ^^ y^^ d<> "o<^ promise me to give up 
^s^ disgraceful acquamtance, I will immediately acqu£nt my 

Mdiil^Ldtt '""^ ^""^ ^^'''^^' Araminta," repUed 

fortyStfeJ^r^ "i""* ^T^ r"" i^^"^ 5*- 1 ^11 ^ve yon 

seS^Xs n^J^w^^^i^^'^^^^ time your oin gbod 

«oes not poi^t out your indiscretioii, I certainly ^^ 
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make it known to your father ; that is decided." So saying, 
Araminta rose from the bench and walked towards the house. 

" Eight-and-forty hours/' said Melissa, thoughtfully; "it 
must be decided by that time." 

Joey, who had wit enough to perceive how matters stood, 
made up his mind not to deliver his message. He knew that 
Spikeman was well, and presumed that his staying away was 
to make Miss Mathews more impatient to see him. Melissa 
remained on the bench in deep thought ; at last Joey went up 
to her. 

"You here, my boy I what hare you come for?" said 
Melissa. 

" I was strolling this way, madam." 

" Come here ; I want you to tell me the truth ; indeed, it is 
useless to attempt to deceive me. Is that person your uncle P " 

" No, miss, he is not." 

" I knew that. Is he not the person who wrote the letter, 
and agentleman in disguise ? Answer me that question, and 
then Ihave a message to him which will make him happy." 

" He is a gentleman, miss." 

'* And his name is Spikeman, is it not ?" 

"Yes. miss, it is." 

"Win he be here this evening? This is no time for 
trifling." 

" If you want him, miss, I am isure he will." 

" Tell him to be sure and come, and not in disguise," said 
Melissa, bursting into tears. " That's no use, my die is cast," 
continued she, talking to herself. Joey remained bv her side 
until she removed her hands from her face. " Why do you 
wait?" 

" At what hour, miss, shall he come ?" said Joey. 

"As soon as it 15 dusk. Leave me^^ boy, and do not forget." 

Joey hastened to Spikeman, and narrated what he had seen 
and heard, with the message of Melissa. 

"My dear boy! you have helped me to happiness," said 
Spikeman, " She shed tears, did she ? Poor thmg ! I trust 
they win be the last she shall shed. I must be off to Cobhurst 
at once. Meet me at dark at the copse, for I shall want to 
speak to you." 

Spikeman set off for the town as fast as he could, with his 
bundle on his head. When half-way he went into a field and 
changed his clothes, discarding his tinker's dress for ever, 
throwing it into a ditch for the benefit of the finder. He then 
went into the town to his rooms, dressed himself in a fashion- 
able suit, arranged his portmanteau, and ordered a chaise to be 
ready at the door at a certain time, so as to arrive at the village 
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before dusk. After he had passed through the village, ho 
ordered the postboy to stop about fifty yards on the other side 
of the oopse^ and getting out, desired him to remain till he 
returned. Joey was aiieaaj there, and soon afterwards Miss M. 
made her appearance, commg down the walk in a hurried man- 
ner, in her slustwl and bonnet. As soon as she gained the benclu 
Spikeman was at her feet; he told her he knew what had passed 
between her and her cousin ; that he could not, would not part 
with her ; he now came without disguise to repeat what he nad 
so often said to her, that he loved and adored ner, and that his 
life should be devoted to make her happy. 

Melissa wept, entreated, refused, and half consented ; Spike- 
man led her awav from the bench towards the road, she still 
refusing^ yet still advancing, until they came to the door of 
the chaise. Joey let down the steps ; Melissa, half fainting 
and half resisting, was put in, Spikeman followed, and the 
door was closed by Joey. 

" Stop a moment, boy," said Spikeman. "Here, Joey, take 
this." 

As Spikeman put a packet into our hero's hand, Melissa 
clasped her hands, and cried, " Yes — ^yes ! stop, do stop, and 
let me out ; I cannot go, indeed I cannot." 

" There's lights coming down the gravel walk," said Joey ; 
" they are running fast." 

" Drive on, boy, as fast as you can," said Spikeman. 

"Oh, yes ! drive on," cried Melissa^ sinking into her lover's 
arms. 

Off went the chaise, leaving Joey on the road with the 
packet in his hand; our hero turned round and perceived the 
Lghts close to him, and, not exactly wishing to be mterrogated. 
he set off as fast as he could, arid never checked his speed 
until he arrived at the cottage where he and Spikeman bad 
taken up then: quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A very long Chapter, necessary to fetch up the Remainder of 

the Convoy. 

As it was late that night, Joey did not open the packet 
dcdiyered to him from Spikeman until he arose the next 
morning, which he did very early, as he thought it yery likely 
that he might be apprehended, it he was not off in good time. 
The packet contained a key, 20/. in money, and a paper, with 
the following letter : — 

'* Mj dear boy, — ^As we must now part, at least for some 
time, I have left you money sufficient to set you up for the 
present; I have inclosed a memorandum, by which I make 
oyer to you the knife-grinder's wheel, and all the furniture, 
books, &c., that are in my rooms at Dudstone, the key of 
wbich is also inclosed. I snould recommend you going there 
and taking immediate possession, and as soon as I nave time, 
I shall wnte to the woman of the house, to inform her of the 
contents of the memorandum ; and I will also write to you, 
and let you know how I get on. Of course you will now do 
as you please ; at all events, I have taught you a profession, 
ana have giyen you the means of following it. I only hope, if 
you do, that some day you may be able to retire from busmess 
as successfully as I haye done. You will, of course, write to 
me occasionally, after you know where I am. Depend upon it, 
there is no profession so near to that of a gentleman as that of 
a trayelling tinker. " Yours eyer truly, 

"Augustus Spikeman. 

"N.B. There is some money in the old place to pay the bill 
at the cottage." 

Our hero considered that he could not do better than follow 
the adyice of Spikeman. He first wrote a few lines to Mary, 
requesting that she would send her answer to Dadstone : ana 
then, haying settled with the hostess, he set off with his knife- 
grinder's wheel on his return home to what were now his 
apartments. As he was not anxious to make monejr, he did 
not delay on his road, and on the fifth day he found mmself at 
the door of the ale-house near to Dudstone, where he had 
before left the wheel. Joey thought it advisable to do so now, 

N 
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telling the landlord that Spikeman had requested him so to 
do ; and as soon as it was dusk, our hero proceeded to the 
town, and knocked at the door of the house in which were 
Spikeman's apartments. He informed the landladj that 
Sp^eman would not in all probability return, and had sent 
him to take possession, showing her the key. The dame was 
satisfied, and Joe^ went upstairs. As soon as he had lighted 
the candle, and fairly installed himself, our hero threw hmiself 
down on the sofa and be^an to reflect. It is pleasant to have 
propert:^ of our own, and Joey never had had any before ; it 
was satisfactory to look at the furniture, bed, and books, and 
say, " All this is mine.^* Joey felt this, as it is to be presumed 
eyerybodv would in the same position, and for some time he 
oontmuea looking round and round at his property. Having 
satisfied himself with a review of it externally, he next pro- 
ceeded t9 open all the drawers, the chests, &c. There were 
many articles in them which Joey did not expect to find, such 
as a store of sheets, table linen, and all Spikeman's clothes, 
which he had discarded when he went up to London, some 
silver spoons, and a variety of little odds and ends ; in shorty 
Spikeman had left our hero everything as it stood. Joey put 
his money away, and then went to bed, and slept as sereuely 
as the largest landed proprietor in the kingdom. When he 
awoke next morning, our nero began to reflect upon what he 
should do. He was not of Spikeman's opinion that a travelling 
tinker was the next thing to a gentleman, nor did he much 
like the idea of rolling the wheel about all his life ; neverthe- 
less, he agreed with Spikeman that it was a trade by which he 
could earn his livelihood, and if he could do no better, it 
would always be a resource. As soon as he had taken his 
breakfast, he sat down and wrote to Mary, acquainting her 
with all that had taken place, and stating what his own fedings 
were upon his future prospects. Havmg finished his letter, 
he dressed himself neatly, and went out to call upon the 
widow James. Miss Ophelia and Miss Amelia were ooth at 
home. 

" Well, Master Atherton, how do you do P and pray where 
is Mr. Spikeman P " said both the girls in a breath. 

" He is a long way from this ! " replied Joey. 

" A long way from this ! Why, has he not come back with 
you?" 

" No ; and I believe he will not come back any m(»e. I 
am come, as his agent, to take possession of his property." j ^ 

" Why, what has happened P " 

^ " A very sad accident," replied our hero, shaking his head ; 
AC leU 
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" Fell ! " exclaimed tlie two girls in a breath. 

** Yes, fell in love, and is married." 

" "WeU now ! " exclaimed Miss Ophelia, " only to think ! " 

Miss Amelia said nothing. 

" And so he is really married ? "^ 

" Yes ; and he has given up business." 

" He did seem in a great nurry when he last came here," 
observed Amelia. " And what are you goin^ to do ? " 

'* I am not going to follow his example just yet," replied 
Joey. 

" I suppose not ; but what are you going to do ? " replied 
Ophelia. 

" I shall wait here for his orders j I expect to hear from 
him. Whether 1 am to remain in this part of the C9untry, or 
sell off and join him, or look out for some other biisiness^ I 
hardly know ; I think myself I shall look ont for somethmg 
else ; I don't like the cutlery line and travelling for orders. 
How is your mamma, Miaa Ophelia P " 

" She is very well, and has gone to market. Well, I never 
did expect to near of Mr. Spikeman being married ! Who is 
he married to, Joseph ? " 

"To a very beautiful young lady, daughter of Squire 
Mathews, with a large fortune." 

" Yes ; men always look for money now-a-days," said Amelia. 

" I must go now," said Joey, getting up ; "1 have some 
calls and some inquiries to make. Good!^ morning, young 
ladies." 

It must be acknowledged that the two Misses James were 
not quite so cordial towards Joey as they were formerly ; but 
unmarried girls do not like to hear of their old acquaintances 
marrying anybody save themselves. There is not only a flui; 
the less, but a chance the less in consequence ; and it should 
be remarked, that there were very few beaux at Dudstone. 
Our hero was some days at Dudstone before he received a 
letter from Spikeman, who informed him that he had arrived 
safely at Gretna ^indeed, there was no male relation of the 
family to pursue Iiim), and the silken bands of Hymen had 
been made more secure by the iron rivets of the blacksmith ; 
that three days after he had written a letter to his wife's 
father, informmg him that he had done him the hofwur of mar* 
rying his daughter ; that he could not exactly say when he 
could find time to come to the mansion and pay nim a visit, 
but that he would as soon as he conveniently could ; that he 
begffcd that the room prepared for them upon their arrival 
might have a larae dressing-room attached to it, as he could 
not dispense with that convenience ; that he was not aware 

N ? 
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whether Mr. Mathews was inclined to part with the mansion, 
and property, but, as his wife had declared that she wonld 
prefer living there to anywhere else, he had not any objection 
to purchase it of Mr. Mathews, if they conld come to terms ; 
hoped his gout was better, and was his "very faithfully, 
Augustus Sfikeman." Melissa wrote a few lines to Ara- 
minta, begging her, as a favour, not to attempt to palliate her 
conduct, but to rail against her incessantly, as it would be the 
surest method of bringing afPairs to an amicable settlement. 
To her father she wrote only these few words : — 

" My dear Pana.— You will be glad to hear that I am married. 
Augustus says that, if I behave well he will come and see you 
soon. Dear papa, your dutiful child, 

"Meussa. Spikemajj." 

That the letters of Spikeman and Melissa i)ut the old gentle- 
man in no small de^ee of rage, may be conceived ; but nothing 
could be more judicious than the^lan Spikeman had acted 
upon. It is useless to plead to a man who is irritated with 
constant gout ; he only becomes more despotic and more un- 
yielding. Hadf Araminta attempted to soften his indignation, 
it would have been equally fruitless : but the compliance with 
the request of her cousin of continually railing against her, 
had the effect intended. The vituperation of Araminta left 
him nothing to say: there was no opposition to direct his 
anathemas against ; there was no coaxmg or wheedling on the 
part of the offenders for him te repulse : and when Araminta 
pressed the old gentleman to vow that Melissa should never 
enter the doors again, he accused her of being influenced by 
interested motives, threw a basin at her heat^ and wrote an 
epistle requesting Melissa to come and take his blessing. 
Araminta refused to attend her uncle after this insult, and the 
old gentleman became still more anxious for the return of 
his daughter, as he was now left entirely to the caprice of 
his servants. Araminta gave Melissa an account of what 
had passed, and entreatea her to come at once. She did so, 
and a general reconciliation took place. Mr. Mathews, 
finding his- new son-in-law very indifferent to pecuniary mat- 
ters, insisted upon making over to his wife an estate in 
Herefordshire, which, with Melissa's own fortune, rendered 
them in most affluent circumstances. Spikeman requested 
Joey to write to him now and then, and that, if he required 
assistance, he would apply for it ; but still advised him to 
follow up the profession of travelling tinker as being the most 
independent. 
B^Our hero had hardly time to digest the contents of Spike- 
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man's letter when he reoeiyed a lar^ packet iErom Mary, 
acoounting for her not having replied to him before, in conse- 
quence of lier absence from the Midi. She had, three weeks 
before, received a letter written for Mrs Chopper, acquainting 
her that Mrs. Chopper was so very ill that it was not thought 
possible that she could recover, having an abscess in the liver 
which threatened to break internally, and requesting Marv to 
obtain leave to come to Gravesend, if she possibly could, as 
Mrs. Chopper wished to see her befoi'e she died. Great, as 
was Mary s repugnance to revisit Gravesend, she felt that ihe 
obligations she was under to Mrs. Chopper were too great for 
her to hesitate ; and showing the letter to Mrs. Austin, and 
stating at the same time that she considered Mrs. Chopper as 
more than a mother to her. she obtained the leave which she 
requested, and set off for Gravesend. 
It was with feelings of deep shame and humiliation that 

Eoor Mary walked down the main street of the town, casting 
er eyes up fearfully to the scenes of her former life. She was 
very plainly attired, and had a thick veil over her face, so that 
nobody recognised her ; she arrived at the door of Mrs. Chop- 
per's abode^ ascended the stairs, and was once more in the 
room out of which she had quitted Gravesend to lead a new 
life ; and most conscientiously had she fulfilled her resolution, 
as the reader must be aware. Mrs. Chopper was in bed ana 
slumbering when Mary softly opened the door ; the signs of 
approaching death were on her countenance — ^her larg^ round 
form had wasted away — her fingers were now taper and blood- 
less ; Mary would not have recognized her had she fallen in 
with her under other circamstances. An old woman was in 
attendance ; she rose up when Mary entered, imagining that 
it was some kind lady come to visit the sick woman. Mary 
sat down by the side of the bed, and motioned to the old 
woman that she might go out, and then she raised her veil 
and waited till the sufferer roused. Mary had snuffed the 
candle twice that she might see sufficiently to read the Praver 
Book which she had taken up, when Mrs. Chopper opened ner 
eyes. 

" How very kind of you, ma'am !" said Mrs. Chopper ; "and 
where is Miss P My eyes are dimmer every day." 

" It is me, Mary — Nancy, that was ! " 

" And so it is ! Nancjr, now I shall die in peace ! I thought 
at first it was the kind lady who comes every day to read and 
to pray with me. Dear Nancy, how glad I am to see you ! And 
how do you do ? And how is poor reter P " 

" Quite well when I heard from him last, my dear Mrs. 
Chopper." 
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" You don't know. Nancy, what a comfort it is to me to see 
you looking as yon do, so good and so innocent : and when I 
think it was by my humble means that you were put in the way 
of becoming so, I feel as if I had done one good act, and that 
perhaps my sins mav be forgiven me." 

" God will reward you, Mrs. Chopper ; Tsaid so at the time, 
and I feel it now," replied Mary, the tears rolling down her 
cheeks ; "I trust by your means, and with strength from above, 
I shall continue in the same path, so that one sinner may be 
saved." 

" Bless you, Nancy !— You never were a bad girl in heart : I 
always said so. And where is Peter now ? " 

" Going about the country earning his [bread ; poor, but 
happy." 

** Well, Nancy, it will soon be over with me ; I may die 
in a second, they tell me, or I may Hve for three or four 
days; but I sent for you that I might put my house in 
order. There are only two people that I care for upon earth 
— that is you and my poor Peter ; and all I have I mean 
to leave between you. I have signed a paper ahready, in 
case you could not come, but now that you are come^ I 
will tell you aU I wish ; but give me some of that dnnk 
lii-st." 

Mary having read the directions on the label, poured out a 
wine-glass of the mixture, and gave it to Mrs. Chopper, who 
swallowed it, and then proceeded, taking a paper from under 
. her pillow — 

" Nancy ! this is the paper I told you of. I have about £700 
in the bank, which is all that I have saved in twenty-two years ; 
but it has been honestly made. I have, perhaps, much more 
owing to me, but I do not want it to be collected. Poor sailors 
have no money to spare, and 1 release them all. You will see 
me buried, Nancy, and tell poor Peter how I loved him, and, 
I have left my account books, with my bad debts and good 
debts, to him. I am sure he would like to have them, for be 
knows the history of every sum-total, and he will look over 
them and think of me. You can sell this furniture ; but the 
wherry you must give to William -he is not very honest, but 
he has a large family to keep. Do what you like, dearest, 
about what is here ; perhaps my clothes would be useful to his 
wife ; they are not fit for you. There's a good deal of money 
in the upper drawer ; it will pay for my funeral and the doctor. 
I believe that is aU now ; but do tell poor Peter how I loved 
him. Poor fellow, I have been cheated ever since he left ; but 
that's no matter. Now, Nancy, dear, read to me a little. I 
have so longed to have you by my bed-side to read to me, and 
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pray for me ! I want to hear you pray before I die. It will 
m^e me happy to hear you pray, and see that kind face lo<5k- 
ing up to heaven, as it was always meant to do." 

roor Mary burst into tears. After a few minutes she became 
more composed, and, dropping down on her knees by the side 
of the bed, she opened the Jrrayer Book, and complied with 
the request of Mrs. Chopper; and as she fervently poured forth 
her supplication, occasionally her voice faltered, and she would 
stop to brush awa^ the tears which dimmed her sight. She 
was still so occupied when the door of the room was gently 
opened, and a lady, with a girl about fourteen or fifteen years 
Old, quietly entered the room. Mary did not perceive them 
until they also had knelt down. She finished the prayer, rose, 
and, with a short curtesy, retired from the side of the bed. 

Although not recognised herself by the lady, Mary immedi- 
ately remembered Mrs. Phillips and her daughter Emma, 
having, as we have before observed, been at one time in Mrs. 
Phillijps's service. 

" This is the young woman whom you so wished to see, Mrs. 
Chopper, is it not P" said Mrs. Philhps. " I am not surprised 
at your longing for her, for she appears well suited for a com- 
panion in such an hour ; and, ahis ! how few there are ! Sit 
down, I request," continued Mrs. Phillips, turning to Mary. 
" How do you find youself to-day, Mrs. Chopper ?" 

*' Sinking fast, dear madam, but not unwulmg to go, since I 
have seen Nancy, and heard of my poor Peter ; he wrote to 
Nancy a short time ago. Nancy, don't forget my love to Peter." 

Emma Phillips, who had now grown tall and thin, immedi- 
ately went up to Mary, and said, "Peter was the little boy who 
was with Mra. Chopper ; I met him on the road when he first 
came to Gravesend, did I not ?" 

" Yes, miss, you did," replied Mary. 

'* He used to come to our house sometimes, and very often 
to meet me as I walked home from school. 1 never could 
imagine what became of him, for he disappeared all at once 
without saying good-by." 

''He was obhged to go away, miss. It was not his fault; 
he was a very good boy, and is so still." 

" Then pray remember me to him, and tell him that I often 
think of him." 

" I will. Miss Phillips, and he will be very happy to hear that 
you have said so." 

"How did you know that my name was Phillips? O, I 
suppose poor Mrs. Chopper told you before we came." 

Mrs. Phillips had now read sometime to Mrs. Chopper, and 
this put an end to the conversation between Mary and Emma 
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Phillips. It was not resumed. As soon as the reading was 
over, Mia, Phillips and her daughter took their leave. 

Mary made ud a bed for herself by the side of Mrs. Chop- 
per's. About the middle of the night, she was roused by a 
gurgling kind of noise ; she hastened to the bed-side, and 
found that Mrs. Choi)per was suffocating. Mary called in the 
old woman to her aid, but it was useless, the abscess had 
burst, and in a few seconds all was oyer ; and Mary, struggling 
with emotion, closed the eyes of her old Mend, and offered up 
a prayer for her departed spirit. 

The remainder of the nignt was passed in solemn meditation 
and a renewal of those yows whicn the poor girl had hitherto 
so scrupulously adhered to, and which the deatn-bed scene was 
so well fitted to encourage j but Mary felt that she had her 
duties towards others to discharge, and did not give way to 
useless and unavailing sorrow. It was her duty to return 
as soon as possible to her indulgent mistress, and the next 
morning she was busy in making the necessary arrangements. 
On the third dav Mary attended the ^end oi her old Mend, 
the biUs were all paid, and having selected some articles which 
she wished to retain as a remembrance, she resolved to make 
over to William, the waterman, not oniv the wherry, but all 
the stock in hand, furniture and dotnes of Mrs. Chopper. 
This would enable him and his wife to set up in business 
themselves and provide for their family. Mary knew that 
she had no right to do so without Joey's consent, but of this 
she felt she was sure ; having so done, she had nothing more to 
do but to see the lawyer who had drawn up the will, and 
having gone through the necessary forms, she received an order 
on the county bank nearest to the Hall for the money, which, 
with what was left in the drawers, after paying every demand, 
amounted to more than £700. She thought it was her dut^ 
to call upon Mrs. Phillips, before she went away, out of grati- 
tude for Jier kindness to Mrs. Chopper ; and as she had not 
been recognised, she had no scruple in so doing. She was 
kindly received, and blushed at the praise bestowed upon her. 
As she was going away, Emma Phillips followed her out, and 
putting into ner hand a silver pencil-case, requested she would 
^' give it to Peter as a remembrance of his little Mend, Emma." 
The next day Mary arrived at the Hall, first communicated to 
Mrs. Austin what nad occurred, and then, having received our 
hero's two last epistles, sat down to write the packet contain- 
ing all the intelligence we have made known, and ended by 
requesting Joey to set off with his knife-grinaer's wheel, and 
come to toe village near to the Hall, that he might receive his 
share of Mrs. Chopper's money, the silver pen^-case, sad the 
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waxm greeting of his adopted sister. Joev was not lon^ in 
deciding. He resolved that he would go to Mary : and> having 
locked up his apartments, he once more resumed his wheelL 
and was soon on his way to Hampshire. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A Retrospect, that the Parties may all start fair again. 

Wb must now leave our hero on his way to the Hall, while 
we acquaint our readers with the movements of other parties 
connected with our history. A correspondence had been kept 
up between O'Donahue and M'Shane. O'Donahue had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the pardon of the emperor, and emplov- 
ment in the Russian army, in which he had rapidlv risen to 
the rank of general. Five or six years had elapsea since he 
had married, and both O'Donahue and his wife were anxious 
to visit England ; a letter at last came, announcing that he 
had obtamed leave of absence from the emperor, and would in 
aUprobability arrive in the ensuing spring. 

During this period M'Shane had continued at his old quar- 
ters, Mrs. M'Snane still carrying on the business, which every 
Tear became more lucrative; so much so, indeed, that her 
husband had for some time thought very seriously of retiring 
altogether, as they had already amassed a large sum, when 
M'Snane received the letter JErom 0'Donahue,|announcing that 
in a few months he would arrive in England. Major M'Shane, 
who was very far from being satisfied with his negative posi- 
tion in society, pressed the matter more earnestly to his wife, 
who, although she was perfectly content with her own posi- 
tion, did not oppose his entreaties. M'Shane found that after 
disposing of the good-will of the business, and the house, 
they would have a clear £30,000, which he considered more 
than enough for their wants, uncumbered as they were with 
children. 

Let it not be supposed that M'Shane had ceased in his in- 
ouiries after our hero 5 on the contrary, he had resorted to all 
that his invention could suggest to trace him out but, as the 
reader must be aware, without success. Both M'Shane and 
his wife mourned his loss, as if they had been bereaved of their 
own child : they still indulged the idea that some day he would 
reappear, but when^ they could not surmise. M'Shane had not 
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only searched for our liero, but had traced his father with as 
little success, and he had now made up his mind that lie 
should see no more of Joev, if he ever did see him again, until 
after the death of his fatner, when there would no longer be 
any occasion for secrecy. Our hero and his fate were a con- 
tinual source of conversation between M'Shane and his wife ; 
but latterly, after not having heard of him for more than five 
years, the subject had not been so often renewed. As soon as 
M'Shane had wound up his affairs, and taken his leave of the 
eating-house, he looked out for an estate in the country, 
resolving to la^ out two-thirds of his money in land, and leave 
the remainder in the funds. After about tiiree months' search 
he found a property which suited him, and, as it so happened, 
about six miles 6om the domains held by Mr. Austin. Me had 
taken possession and furnished it. As a retired officer in the 
army he was well received ; and if Mrs. M'Shane was some- 
times laughed at for her housekeeper-like appearance, still her 
sweetness of temper and unassummg behaviour soon won her 
friends, and M'Shane found himself in a very short time com- 
fortable and happv. The O'Donahues were expected to arrive 
very shortlv. ana M'Shane had now a domicile fit for the 
reception of nis old friend, who had promised to pay him a visit 
as soon as he arrived. 

Of the Austins little more can be said that has not been said 
already. Austin was a miserable, unhappy man ; his cup of 
bliss— for he had every means of procuring all that this world 
considers as bliss, being; in possession of station, wealth, and 
respect — ^was poisoned oy the one heavy crime wnich passion 
had urged him to commit, and which was now a source of 
hourly and unavailing repentance. His son. who should have 
inherited his wealth, was lost to him, and ne dared not men- 
tion that he was in existence. Every dav Austin became more 
nervous and irritable, more exclusive ana averse to society ^ he 
trembled at shadows, and his strong constitution was rapidly 
giving way to the heavy weight on his conscience. He could 
not sleep without opiates, and he dreaded to sleep lest he 
should reveal everything of the past in his slumbers. Each 
year added to the irascibility of his temper, and the harshness 
with which he treated his servants and his unhappy wife. His 
chief amusement was hunting, and he rode in so reckless a 
manner that people often thought that he was anxious to break 
his neck. Perhaps he was. Mrs. Austin was much to be 
pitied ; she knew how much her husband suffered ; how the 
worm gnawed within ; and,hav]iig that knowledge, she submitted 
to all his harshness, pitying him instead of condemning him; 
but her life was stiU more embittered by the loss of her child. 
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and many were the bitter tears wliieh site would shed when 
alone^ for she dared not in her husband's presence, as he would 
have taken them as a reproof to himself. Her whole soul 
yearned after our hero, and that one feeling rendered her in- 
different, not only to all the worldly advantages by which she 
was surrounded, out to the unkindness and hard-heartedness of 
her husband. Mary, who had entered her service as kitchen- 
maid, was very soon a favourite, and had been advanced to the 
situation of Mrs. Austin's own attendant. Mrs. Austin consi- 
dered her a treasure, and she daily became more partial to and 
more confidential with her. Sucb was the state of affairs, 
when one morning, as Austin was riding to cover, a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood said to him in the course of conver- 
sation — 

" By the bye, Austin, have you heai-d that you have a new 
neighbour ? " 

" What ! — on the Frampton estate, I suppose ; I heard that 
it had been sold." 

" Yes ; I have seen him. He is one of your profession — a 
lively, amusing sort of Irish major ; gentlemanlike, neverthe- 
less. The wife not very high-bred, but very fat, and very good- 
humoured, and amusmg from her downright simpleness of 
heart. You will call upon thehi, I presume ? " 

" Oh, of course," replied Austin. " What is his name, did 
you say ? " 

"Major M'Shane, formerly of the 53rd regiment, I believe." 

Had a bullet passed through the heart of Austm, he could 
not have received a more sudden shock^ and the start which he 
made from his saddle attracted the notice of his companion. 

" What's the matter, Austin, you look pale ; you are not 
well?" 

**No," replied Austin, recollecting himself, "I am not; 
one of those twinees from an old wound in the breast came on. 
1 shall be better airectly." 

Austin stopped his norse, and put his hand to his heart. 
His companion rode up, and remained near him. 

" It is worse than usual ; I thought it was coming on last 
night ; I fear that I must go home." 

"Shall I go with you?" 

" 0, no ; 1 must not spoil your sport. I am better now a 
great deal ; it is going off fast. Come, let us proceed, or we 
-shsll be too late at cover." 

Austin had resolved to conquer his feelings. His friend 
had no suspicion, it is true ; but when we are guilty we ima- 
gine that everybody suspects us. They rode a tew minutes in 
sUence.Jj 
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"Well, I am glad that 70a did not go home^" observed hk 
friend: "for you will meet yonr new neighbour ; he has snb- 
scribea to the pack, and they say he is well mounted; we sh^ 
see how he rides." 

Austin made no reply; but^ after riding on a few yards fur- 
ther, he pulled up, saymg that the pain was coming on again, 
and that he could not proceed. His companion expressed his 
sorrow at Austin's indisposition, and they separated. 

Austin immediately returned home, dismounted his horse, 
and hastened to his private sitting-room. Mrs. Austin, who 
had seen him return, and could not imagine the cause, went in 
to her husband. 

"What is the matter, my dear ? "said Mrs. Austin. 

"Matter ! " replied Austin, bitterly, pacing up and down the 
room ; " heaven and hell conspire against us ! " 

" Dear Austin, don't talk in that way. What has happened ?" 

" Something which will compel me, I expect, to remain a 
prisoner in my own house, or lead to something unpleasant. 
We must not stay here." 

Austin then threw himself down on the sofa, and was silent. 
At last, the persuasions and endearments of his wife overcame 
his humour. He told her that M'Shane was the major of his 
regiment when he was a private ; that he would mevitably 
recognize him ; and that, if nothing else occurred from 
M*Shane's knowledge of his former name, at all events, the 
general supposition of his having been an officer in the army 
would be contradicted, and it would lower him in the estima- 
tion of the county gentlemen. 

"It is indeed a very annoying circumstance, my dear 
Austin ; but are jou sure that he would, after so long a period, 
recognize the private soldier in the gentleman of fortune ? " 

"As sure as I sit here," replied Austin, gloomily; "I wish 1 
were dead." 

" Don't say so, dear Austin, it makes me miserable." 

" I never am otherwise," replied Austin, clasping his hands. 
"God forgive me! I have sinned, but have I not been 
punished ? " . 

" You have, indeed ; and, as repentance is availing, my dear 
husband, you will receive God's mercy." 

" The greatest boon, the greatest mercy, would be death," 
replied the imhappy man ; " I envy the peolar." 

Mrs. Austin we^t. Her husband, imtated at tears which, 
to him, seemed to imply reproach, sternly ordered her to have 
the room. 

That Austin repented bitterly of the crime which he had 
committed is not to be doubted ; but it was not with the sub- 
dued soul of a Christian. His pride was continually struggling 
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within him, and was not yet conquered ; this it was that made 
him alternately self-condemnbg and irascihle, and it was the 
continual warfare in his soul which was undermining^ his 
constitution. 

Austin sent for medical advice for his supposed complaint. 
The country practitioner, who could discover nothing, pro- 
nounced it to be an afPection of the heart. He was not far 
wrong ; and Mr. Austin's illness was generally promulgated. 
Cards and calls were the consequence, and Austm kept him- 
self a close but ipapatient prisoner in his own house. His 
hunters remained in the stables, his dogs in the kennel, and 
every one intimated that Mr. Austin was labouring under a 
disease from which he would not recover. At first this was 
extremely irksome to Austin, and he was very impatient : but 
gradually he^ became reconciled, and even preferrea his 
sedentary and solitary existence. Books were his chief 
amusement, but nothing could minister to a mind diseased, or 
drive out the rooted memory of the brain. Austin became 
more morose and misanthropic every day, and at last would 
permit no one to come near him but his valet and his wife. 

Such was the position of his parents, when Joey was pro- 
ceeding to their abode. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Our Hero falls in with an old Acquaintance, and is not verjr much 

delighted. 

We left our hero rolling his knife-grinder's wheel towards 
his father's house. It must be confessed that he did it very 
unwillinglv. He was never very fond of it at any time ; but. 
since he had taken possession of Spikeman's nroperty, ana 
had received from Mary the intelligence that he was worth 
£350 more, he had taken a positive aversion to it. It retarded 
his movements, and it was nard work when he had not to get 
his livelihood by it. More than once he thought of rolling it 
into a horsepond, and leaving it below low- water mark ; but 
then he thought it a sort of protection against inquiry, and 
against assault, for it told of poverty and honest employment ; 
so Joey rolled on, but not with any feelings of regard towards 
his companion. 

How many castles did our hero build as he went along the 
road ! The sum of money left to him appeared to be enormous. 
He planned and planned again ; and, like most people, at the 
close of the day, he was just as undetermined as at the com- 
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mencement. Nevertheless, he was very happy, as i>eople 
always are, in anticipation ; unfortunately, more so than wfen 
they grasp what they have been seeking. Time rolled on, as 
well as the grindstone, and at last Joey found himself at the 
ale-house where he and Mary had put up previously to her 
obtaining a situation at the Hall. He immediately wrote a 
letter to her. acquainting her with his arrival. He would 
have taken the letter himself, only he recollected the treat- 
ment he had received, and found another messenger in the 
butcher's boy, who was going up to the Hail for orders. The 
answer returned by the same part^r was, that Mary would 
come down and see him that evening. When Mary came 
down Joey was astonished at the improvement in her appear- 
ance. She looked much younger than she did when they^had 
parted, and her dress was so very different that our hero could 
with difficulty imagine that it was the same person who had 
been his companion from Gravesend. The careless air and 
manner had disappeared ; there was a retenue—t^ dignity about 
her which astomshed him; and he felt a sort of respect 
mingled with his regard, for her, of which he could not divest 
himself. But, if she looked younger fas may well be imagiiied) 
from her change of life, she also looked more sedate, except 
when she smiled, or when occasionally, but very rarely, her 
merry laughter reminded him of the careless, good-tempered 
Nancy of former times. That the greeting: was warm need 
hardly be said. It was the greeting of a sister and younger 
brother who loved each other dearly. 

" You are very much grown, Joey," said Mary. " Dear boy, 
how happy I am to see you ! " 

"And you, Mary, you're younger in the face, but older 
in your manners. Are you as happy in your situation as you 
have told me in your letters ? " 

" Quite happy : more happy than ever I deserve to be, 
mjr dear boy ; ana now tell me, Joej"-, what do you think of 
doing P You have now the means of establishing yourself." 

" les, I have been thinking of it ; but I don't know what 
to do." 

" Well you must look out^ and do not be in too great a 
hurry. Recollect, Joey^ that if anything offers which you have 
any reason to believe will suit you, you shall have my money as 
well as your own." 

" Nay, Mary, why should I take that ? " 

" Because, as it is of no use to me. it must be idle ; besides, 
you know, it you succeed, you will oe able to pay me interest 
for it ^ so I shall gain as well as you. You must not refuse 
your sister, my dear boy." 

" Dear Mary, how I wish we could live in the same house ! " 
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'^That cannot be now, Joey : you are above my situation at 
the HaU, even allowing that you would ever enter it." ^ 

" That 1 never will, if 1 can help it ; not that 1 feel angry 
now, but 1 like to be independent." 

" Of course you do." 

" And as for that grindstone, 1 hate the sight of it : it has 
made Spikeman's fortune, but it never shall make mine." 

"You don't aCTee, then, with your former companion," 
r^oined Mary, " that a tinker's is the nearest profession to that 
of a gentleman which vou know of." 

" 1 certainly do not," replied our hero ; " and as soon as I can 
get rid of it 1 will ; 1 have rolled it here, but 1 will not roll it 
much farther. 1 only wish 1 knew where to go." 

" 1 have something in my pocket which puto me in mind of 
a piece of news which 1 received the other day, since my return. 
Tirst, let me give you whatl have in my pocket" — and Mary 
pulled out the pencil-case sent to Joey oy Emma Phillips. 

There, you know already who that is from." 

" Yes, and I shall value it very much, for she was a dear, 
kind little creature ; and when I was very, very miserable, she 
comforted me." 

"Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested me to write when 
I came back, as she wished to hear that 1 had arrived safe at 
the Hall. It was verjr kind of her, and 1 did so, of course. 
Since that 1 have received a letter from her, stating that her 
grandmother is dead, and that her mother is going to quit 
Gravesend for Portsmouth, to reside with her brother, who is 
now a widower." 

" I wiU go to Portsmouth," replied our hero. 

" 1 was thinking that, as her brother is a navy agent, and Mrs. 
Phillips is interested about you, vou could not do better. If 
anythmjg turns up, then you will have good advice, and your 
money is not so likely to be thrown away. I think, therefore, 
you had better go to Portsmouth^ and try your fortune." 

" I am very glad you have mentioned this, Mary, for, till now, 
one place was as indifferent to me as another ; but now it is 
otherwise, and to Portsmouth I will certainly go." 

Our hero remained two or three days longer at the village, 
during which time Mary was with him every evening, and once 
she obtained leave to go to the banker's about her monej. She 
then turned over to Joe>'s account the sum due to him, and 
arrangements were made with the bsmk so that Joey could draw 
Lis capital out whenever he pleased. 

After which our hero took leave of Mary, promising to cor- 
respond more freely than before ; and once more putting the 
straj) of his knife-grinder's wheel over his shoulders, he set off 
on Ins journey to Portsmouth. 
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Joe7 had not gained two miles from the village when he asked 
himself the question. " What shall I do with my prindstone P '* 
He did not like to leave ;it on the road* he aid not know to 
whom he could ffive it away. He rolled it on for about six 
miles further, ana then, quite tired, he resolved to follow the 
plan formerlv adopted by Snikeman, and repose a little upon 
the turf on the road-side. The sun was very warm, and arter 
a time Joey retreated to the other side of the edge, which was 
shaded; and, having taken his bundle from the side of the 
wheel where it hun^. he first made his dinner of the provender 
he had brought with him, and then, laving his head on the 
bundle, was soon in a sound slee^, from wnich he was awakened 
by hearing voices on the other side of the hedge. He turned 
round, and i^eroeived two men on the side of the road, dose to 
his knife-grinder's wheel. They were in their shirts and 
trousers only, and sitting down on the turf. 

" It would be a very ^ood plan," observed one of them • 
" we should then travel without suspicion." 

*' Yes ; if we could^t off with it without being discovered. 
Where can the o^er of it be P " 

" Well, I dare say he is awavupon some business or another, 
and has left the wheel here till he comes back. Now, suppose 
we were to take it — ^how should we mana^P" 

" Why, we cannot go along this road with it. We must get 
over the gates and hedges till we get across the country into 
another road; and then, by travelling all night, we might be 
quite clear." 

"Yes, and then we should do well; for even if our 
description as deserters was sent out from Portsmouth, we 
should be considered as travelling tinkers, and there would be 



no suspicion." 



Well, I'm ready for it. If we can only get it off the road, 
and conceal it till night, we may then easily manage it. But 
first let's see if the fellow it belongs to may not be somewhere 
about here." 

As the man said this, he rose up and turned his face towards 
the hedge, and our hero immediately perceived that it was his 
old acquaintance, Fumess, the schoolmaster and marine. 
What to do he hardly knew. At last he perceived Pumess 
advancing towards the gate of the field, which was close to 
where he was lying, an£ as escape was impossible, our hero 
covered his face with nis arms, and pretended to be fast 
asleep. He soon heard a " Hush !" given, as a sig^ial to the 
other man« and, after a while, footsteps close to him. Joey 
pretended to snore loudly, and a whispering then took place, 
At last he heard Fumess say — 
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" Do you watch by him while I wheel away the gi-ind- 
stone." 

" But if he wakes, what shall I do ? " 

" Brain him with that big stone. If he does not wake up 
when I am past the second neld, follow me." 

That our liero had no inclination to wake after this notice 
may be easily imag:ined ; he heard the gate opened, and the 
wheel trundled away, much to his delight, as Fumess was the 
partv who had it in charge ; and Joey continued to snore hard, 
until at last he heard the departing footsteps of Fumess's 
comrade, who had watched him. He thought it prudent to 
continue motionless for some time longer, to give them time 
to be well away from him, and then he graauaJly turned round 
and looked in the direction in which they had gone • he could 
see nothing of them, and it was not until he had risen up, 
and climbed nja on the gate, that he perceived them two or 
three fields on, running away at a rapid pace. Thanking 
heaven that he had escaped the danger that he was in, and 
delighted with the loss ofhis propertv, our hero recommenced 
his journey with his bundle over his shoulder, and before night 
he was sue outside one of the stages which took him to ^ 
town from which there was another which would carry him 
to Portsmouth, at which sea-port he arrived the next evening 
without further adventure. ^ 

As our hero sat on the outside of the coach and reflected 
upon his last adventure, the more he felt he had reason to 
con^atulate himself. That Fumess had deserted from the 
Marine Barracks at Portsmouth was evident* and if he had 
not, that he would have recognized Joey some time or other was 
almost certain. Now, he felt sure that he was safe at Ports- 
mouth, as it would be the last place at which Furness would 
make his appearance ; and he also felt that his knife-grinder's 
wheel, in supplying Fumess with the ostensible means of 
livelihood, and thereby preventing his being taken up as a 
deserter,, had proved the best friend to him, and comd not 
have been disposed of better. Another piece of good fortune 
was his having secured his bundle and money; for had he left 
it with the wheel, it would have, of course, shared its fate. 
" Besides," thought Joey, " if I should chance to fall in with 
Fumess a^ain, and he attempts to approach me, I can threaten 
to have him .taken as a deserter, and this may deter him 
from so doing." It was with a grateful heart that our hero 
laid his head upon his pillow, in the humble inn at which he ,f; 
ha4 taken up his quarters. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

In which our Hero returns to his former Employment, but on a 
grander scale of Operation. 

Our hero had received from Mary the name and address of 
Mrs. Phillips's brother, and, on inquiry, fonnd that he was 
known by everybody. Joey dressed himself in his best suit, 
and presented himself at the door about ten o'clock in the 
mommg, as Joseph O'Donahue, the name which he had taken 
when he went to Grayesend, and by which name he had been 
known to Mrs. Phillips and her daughter Emma, when he 
made occasional visits to their house. He was admitted, and 
found himself once more in company with his friend Emma, 
who was now fast growing up into womanhood. After the 
fii-st congratulations^ and inquiries, he stated his intentions in 
coming down to Portsmouth, and their assistance was imme- 
diately promised. They then requested a detail of his adven- 
tures since he quitted Gravesend, of which Joey told every- 
thing that he safely could ; nassmg over his meeting vith 
EumesSj by simply stating that, while he was asleep, his 
knife-grmder's wheel had been stolen by two men^ and that, 
when ne awoke, he dared not offer any opposition. Mrs. 
Phillips and her daughter both knew that there was some 
mystery about our hero, which had indaced him to come to. 
and also to leave Gravesend ; but, being assured by Mar^ ana 
himself, that he was not to blame, they did not press him to 
say more than he wished; and, as soon as he finished his 
history, they proposed introducing him to Mr. Small, the 
brother of Mrs. Phillips, in whose house they \Kere then 
residing, and who was then in his office. 

" But, perhaps, mamma, it will be better to wait till to-mor- 
row, and in the mean time you will be able to tell my uncle dl 
about Joey," observed Emma. 

" I think it will be better, my dear " replied Mrs. Phillips ; 
** but there is Marianne's tap at the door, for the second time; 
she wants me downstairs, so I must leave you for a little 
while ; but you need not go away, O'Donahue ; I will be back 
soon." 

,Mrs. Phillips left the roomi and our hero found himself alone 
with Emma. 
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' "You have grown very much^ Joey," said Emma 5 "and so 
have I too, they tell me." 

"Yes, yon have indeed," replied Joeyj "you are no longer 
the little girl who comforted me when 1 was so unhappy. i)p 
yoa recollect that day ? " 

" Yes, indeed I do, as if it were but yesterday. Bat you 
have never told me why you lead so wandering a life; jou 
won't trust me." 

" I would trust you with anything but that which is not 
mine to trust, as I told you four years agoj it is not my 
secret : as soon as I can I will tell you everythmg ; but I hope 
not to lead a wanderiog life any longer, for I have come down 
here to settle, if I can." 

" What made you think of coming down here ?" asked 
Emma. 

" Because you were here ; Mary told me so. I have not yet 
thanked you for your present, but I have not forgotten your 
kindness m thinking 01 a poor boy like me, when he was far 
away ; here it is," continued Joey, taking out the pencil-case, 
"aud I have loved it dearly," added he, kissing it, "ever 
since I have had it in my possession. I very often have taken 
it out and thought of you. 

" Now you are so rich a man, you should give me something 
to keep for your sake," replied Emma^ " and I will be very 
careful of it, for old aoquaintanoe' sake. 

" What can I offer to you P you are a young lady ; I would 
give you all I had in the world, if I dared, but " 

"When I first saw you," rejoined Emma, "you were 
dressed as a young gentleman." 

" Yes, I was," replied Joey, with a sigh ; and, as the obser- 
vation of Emma recalled to his mind the kindness of the 
M'Shanes, he passed his hand across his eyes to brush away a 
tear or two that started. 

" I did not mean to make you unhappy," said Emma, taking 
our hero's hand. 

"I am sure you did not," replied Joey, smiling. "Yes, I 
was then as you say ! but recollect that lately I have been a 
knif^^inder." 

" Well, you know, your friend said, that it was the nearest 
thiuff to a gentleman ; and now 1 hope you will be quite a 
gentleman again." 

" Not a gentleman, for I must turn to some busmess or 
another," replied Joey. ' 

"I did not mean an idle gentleman; I meant a respect- 
able profession," said Emma. " My unele is h very odd 
man, out very ceod^kearledi you must not mind his way 

o 2 . 
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towards yon. He is very fond of mamma and me, and 
I have no doubt will interest himself about you, and see 
that your money is not thrown away. Perhaps you would 
like to -set up a bum-boat on your own account?" added 
Emma, laughmg. 

' " No, I thank you : I had enough of that. Poor Mrs. 
Chopper ! what a Kind creature she was ! I'm sure I ought 
to be very grateful to her for thinking of me as she did." 

" I beheve," said Emma, " that she was a very good wo- 
man, and so does mamma. Recollect^ Joey, when you speak 
to my uncle, you must not contradict hun." 

" 1 am sure I shall not," replied Joey ; " why should I con- 
tradict a person so far my superior in years and eyerything' 
else?" 

" Certainly not ; and as he is fond of argument, you had 
better give up to liim at once ; and, indeed," continued Emma, 
laughing^, " everybody else does in the end. I hope you will 
find a mce situation, and that we shall see a great deal of you." 

" I am sure I do," replied Joey, " for I have no fnends 
that I may see, except you. How I wish that you did know 
everything!" 

A silence ensued between the younff people, which was not 
interrupted until by the appearance of Mrs. Phillips, who had 
seen Mr. Small, and had made an engagement for our hero to 
present himself at nine o'clock on the following morning, after 
which communication our hero took his leave. He amused 
himself during the remainder of that day in walking over the 
town, which at that time presented a most bustling appearance, 
as an expedition was fitting out ; the streets were crowded with 
officers of the army, navy, and marines, in their uniforms* 
soldiers and sailors, more or less tipsy ; flaunting ribbons ana 
gaudy colours, and every variety of noise was to Be heard that 
could be well imagined, from the quacking of* a duck, with its 
head out of the basket in which it which it was confined to be 
taken on board, to the martisJ music, the rolling of the drums, 
and the occasional salutes -of artillery, to let toe world know 
that some great man had put his foot on board of a ship, or 
had again deigned to tread upon terra fimia. All was bustle 
and excitement, hunring, jostling, cursing, and swearing* 
and Joey found nimself, by the manner in which he was shoved 
about right and left^ to be in the way of everybody. 

At the time appomted our hero made his appearance at the 
door, and, having given his name, was asked mto the count- 
ing-house of the establishment, where sat Mr. Small and his 
factotum, Mr. Sleek. It may be as well here to describe the 
persons and peculiarities of these two gentlemen. 
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*' Mr. Small certainly did not accord with Ms name, for 
he was a man fall six feet Ugb, and stout in proportion; 
lie was in face extremely plain, with a tumed-np nose ; but, 
at the same, there was a lurking good humour in his 
countenance, and a twinkle in his eye, which immediately 
prepossessed tou, and in a few minutes you forffot that he 
was not well-fav9ured. Mr. Small was very fond of an 
argument and a joke, and he had such a forcible way of 
maintaining his argument when he happened to be near 
you, that, as Emma had told our hero, few people after a 
time ventured to contradict him. This mode of argument was 
nothing more than digging the hard knuckles of his large hand 
into the ribs of his opponent^-we should rather say gradually 
mmleting, as it were, a hole in your side, as he heated in his 
illustrations. He was the last person in the world in his dis- 

Position to inflict pain, even upon an insect— and yet. from this 
abit, no one perhaps gave more, or appeared to do so with 
more malice, as his countenance was radiant with good-humour, 
at the Ycry time when his knuckles were takino^ away your 
breath. What made it worse, was, that he had a knack of 
seizing the coat lappet with the other hand, so that escape was 
difficult; and when he had exliausted all his reasoning, he 
would follow it up with a pressure of his knuckles under the 
fifth rib, saying, " Now you feel the force of my argument, 
don't you? JKyerybody did, and no one would oppose him 
unless the table was between them. It was much the same 
with his iokes : he would utter them, and then with a loud 
laugh, ana the insidious insertion of his knuckles, say, "Do 
you take that, eh?'* Mr. Sleek had also his peculianty, and 
was not an agreeable person to argue with, for he had learnt to 
argue from his many years' constant companionship with the 
hc^Gid of the firm. Mr. Sleek was a spare man, deeply pock- 
marked in the face, and with a very large mouth ; and, when 
speaking, he sputtered to such a degree, that a quarter of an 
hour's conversation with him was as good as a shower-bath. 
At long range Mr. Sleek could beat his superior out of the 
field; but if Mr. Small approached once to close quarters, Mr. 
Sleek gave in immediately. The captains of the navy used to 
assert that this fibbing enforcement of his truths, on the part on 
Small, was quite contrary to all the rules of modern warfare, 
and never would stand it, unless they required an advance of 
money; and then, by submitting to a certain quantity of di^ 
in the ribs in proportion to the unreasonableness of their 
demand, they usuauy obtained their object : as thev said he 
" knuckled down" in the end. As for Mr. Sleek, although the 
best man in the world, he was their abhorrence; he waa 



nothing but a waterinff-pot, and they were not plants wUcli 
required his aid to add to their rigour. Mr. Sleek, even in 
the largest oompany^ invariably found himself alone, and could 
never imagine why. Still he was an important personage^ and 
when stock is to be got on board in a hurry, officers m his 
Majesty's service do not care about a little spray. 

Mr. Small was, as we have observed, a navy agent — ^that is 
to say, he was a general provider of the officers and captains of 
his Majestv's service. He obtained their agency on any 
captures which they might send in, or he cashed their bills, 
advanced them money, supplied them with their vnne, ana 
every variety of stock which might be required : and in conse- 
quence was reported to be accumulating a fortune. As is 
usually the case, he kept open h9use for the captains who were 
his clients, and occasionally invited the junior officers to the 
hospitalities of his table, so that Mrs. Phillips and Emma were 
of great use to him, and had quite sufficient to do in superin- 
tending such an establishment. Having thus made our r^ulers 
better acquainted with our new characters, we shall proceed. 

" Well, young man, I've heard all about you from my sister. 
So vou wish to leave off vagabondizing, do you?" 
Yes, sir," replied Joey. 

" How old are you ? can you keep books ?" 

" I am seventeen, and have kept books," replied our hero, in 
innocence; for he considered Mrs. Chopper's day-books to 
come under that denomination. 

"And you have some money— how much ?" 

Joy replied that he had so much of his own, and that his 
sister had so much more. 

" Seven hundred pounds; eh, youngster ? I began business 
with £100 less; and here I am. Money breeds money- do 
you understand thatP" and here Joey received a knuckle in 
his ribs, which almost took his breath away, but which he bore 
without flinching, as he presumed it was a mark of good will. 

"What can we do with this lad, Sleek?" said Mi, Small; 
"and what can we do with his money ?" 

"Let him stay in the counting-house here for a week," 
replied Mr. Sleek, " and we shall see what he can do; and, as 
for his money, it will be as safe here as in a country bat^, until 
we know how to emplo^r it, and we can allow 5 per cent, for 
it." All this was said in a shower of spray, wmch induced 
Joey to wipe his face with his pocket-handkerchief. 

" Yes, I think that will do for the present," rejoined Mr. Small: 
" but you observe, Sleek, that this young lad has very powerfol 
interest, and we shall be exuded to do something for him, 
otwesnalihavetheworstof it. You understand that?" con- 
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tinued he^ giving Joey a knuckle again. ''The ladies! no 
standing against them 1" 

Joey thought there was no standing such digs in the ribs, 
but he said nothing. 

" I leave him to you. Sleek. I must be off to call upon 
Captain James. See to the lad's food and lodging. There's 
an order from the gun-room of the Hecate." So saying, Mr. 
Small departed. 

Mr. Sleek asked our hero where he was stopping: recom- 
mended him another lodging close to the house, with directions 
how to proceed, and what arrangements to make ; told him to 
haste as much as he could, and then come back to the counting* 
honse. 

In a couple of hours our hero was back again."' 

" Look on this list ; do you understand it ? " said Mr. Sleek 
to Joey ; "it is sea-stock for the Hecate, which sails in a day 
or two. If I send a porter with you to the people we deal with, 
would you be able to get aU these things which are marked 
with a cross ? the wine and the others we have here." 3 

Joey looked over it, and was quite at home ; it was only 
bumboating on a large scale. " O, yes : and I know the prices 
of all these things," replied he ; ** I have been used to the 
supplying of ships at Gravesend." 

Why then," said Mr. Sleek, " you are the very person I 
want ; tor I have no time to attend to out-door work now." 

The porter was sent for, and our hero soon executed his task, 
not only with a precision but with a rapidity that was highly 
satisfactory to Mr. Sleek. As soon as the articles were all 
collected, Joey asked whether he should take them on board — 
" I understand the work, Mr. Sleek, and not even an egg shall 
be broke, I promise you." The second part of the commission 
was executed with the same precision by our hero, who returned 
with a receipt of every article having been delivered safe and 
in good condition : Mr. Sleek was delighted with our hero, and 
told Mr. Small so when they met in the evening. Mr. Sleek's 
opinion was given in the presence of Mrs. Phillips and Emma, 
\nio exchanged glances of satisfaction at Joey's fortunate 
dSbut 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

lb tha Whcd of I'ortaiK tanu ■ spoke or tiro In hroar of 



ver/ apt to be, or su to fancT tbemselves. The difference in 
their positions was so great, tuat, althougb our hero would, in 
his dreams, often fane; himself ou most intimate terms with 
liis kind little patroness, in his waking thoughts she was more 
au object of adoration and respect, — a being to whom he was 
moat ardentif and devotedly attached,— one whose friendship 
and kindness had BO wrought upon bis best feelings, that be would 
' ' '' crince to dj " ' ■■■■■■ 



have thought it no sacrifice to die for her ; but the idea of ever 
being closer albed to her than he now was had not yet entered 
into his imagination ; all he ever tbooght was that, if ever be 
united himself to any female for life, the party selected moat 
be like Emma Phillips ; or, if not, he would remain single. All 
his endeavours were to prove himself worthy of her patronage, 
and to be rewarded by her smiles of encouragement when they 
met. She t i guided htm on to his path t» 

duty, and, i les to find favour in her sight, 

Joey never ins ; natnraliy adive and me- 

thodical, he id gave the greatest satisfac- 

tion to Mr. 3re than half the labour taken 

off his hand ' Joey once said a thing shonid 

be done, it " """ ■" ""- '" "" *"' " 

that was a 



" Sleek," said Small, one day, " that poor boy will be 
atatved." 

" It's not my fault, sir ; be won't go to his dinner if there 
ia anything to do ; and, as there is alwa/s something to do, it 
as citar as the day that he can get no dinner. I wish he was 
living in the bouse altogether, and came to his uieals with us 
after the work was done ; it would be very advantageous, and 
much time saved." 

" Time is money. Sleek. Time saved is money saved ; and 
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therefore be is worthy of his food. It shall be so. Do you 
see to it." 

Thus, in about two months after his arriyal, Joey found him- 
self installed in a nice little bedroom, and liring at the table of 
his patron, not only constantly in company with the naval offi- 
cers, but^ what was of more value to nim, in the company of 
Mrs. Phillips and Emma. 

We must pass over more than a year, daring which time our 
hero had become a person of some unportance. He was a great 
favourite with the naval captains, as nis punctuality and rapi- 
dity corresponded with their ideas of doing business ; and it was 
constantly said to Mr. Sleek or to Mr. Small, "Let O'Donahue 
and I settle the matter, aiid tdl will go right." Mr. Small had 
already established him at a salary of £150 per annum, besides 
his living in the house, and our hero was comfortable and 
happy. He was well known to all the officers, from his being 
constantly on board of their ships, and was a great favourite. 
Joey soon discovered that Emma had a fancy lor natural curi- 
osities; and, as he boarded almost every man-of-war which 
came into tne port, he soon filled her room with a variety 
of shells and of birds, which he procured her. These were 
presents which he could make, and which she could accept, 
and not a week passed without our hero adding something to 
her museum of hve and dead objects. Indeed, Emma was now 
ffrown up, and was paid such attention to by the officers who 
frequented her uncle s house (not only on account of her beauty, 
but on account of the expectation that her uncle, who was 
without children, would give her a handsome fortune), that 
some emotions of jealousy, of which he was hardly conscious, 
would occasioufdly give severe pain to pur hero. Perhaps as 
his fortunes rose, sodid his hopes; certain it is, that sometimes 
he was very grave. 

Emma was too clear-sighted not to perceive the cause, and 
hastened, by her little attentions, to remove the feeling: not 
that she had any definite ideas upon the subject any more than 
Joey ; but she could not bear to see him look unhappy. 

Such was the state of things, when one day Mr. Small said 
to Joey, as he was busy copying an order into the books, 
" O'Donahue, I have been laying out some of your money for 
you." 

"Indeed, sir ! I'm very much obliged to you." 

" Yes ; there was a large stock of claret sold at auction to- 
day ; it was good, and went cheap. I have purchased to the 
amoimt of £600 on your account. You mav bottle and bm it 
here, and sell it as you can. If you don't like the bargain, I'll 
take it oif your hands." 
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*' I am very grateful to you, sir," replied Joey, wlio knew the 
kindness of the act, which in two months more than doubled 
his capital ; and, as he was permitted to continue the business 
on Ills own account^ he was rer^ soon in a position amounting 
to independence, the French wine business being ever after- 
wards considered as exclusirely belonging to our hero. 

One morning, as Joey happened to be m the counting-house 
by himself— which was ratner an unusual occurrence, — ^a mid- 
shipman came in. Joey remembered him very weU, as he bad 
been often there before. " Good morning, Mr. O'Donahue," 
said the midshipman ; " is Mr. Small withm ? " 

'* No, he is not ; can I do anything for you ? " 

" Yes, if you can teU me how I am to persuade Mr. Small to 
advance me a little money upon my pay, you can do something 
for me." 

" I never heard of such an application before," replied Joey, 
smiling. 

" No, that I venture you did not, and it requires all the im- 
pudence of a midshipman to make such a one ; but the fact is, 
Mr. O'Donahue, I am a mate with £40 a year, and upon that I 
have continued to assist my poor old mother up to the present. 
She now requires £10 in consemience of illness, and 1 have not 
a farthing. I will repay it if I live, that is cerfeain ; but I have 
little hopes of obtaining it, and nothing but my affection for 
the old ladv would induce me to risk the mortification of a 
refused. It s true enough that ' he who goes a borrowii^ goes 
a sorrowing.' " 

" I fear it is ; but I will so far assist you as to let you know 
what your only chance is. State your case to Mr. Small as 
you have to me to-day, and then stand close to him while he 
answers ; if he puts his knuckles into your ribs to enforce 
his arguments, don't shrink, and then wait the result without 
interrupting him." 

" Well, rd do more than that for the old lady," replied the 
poor midshipman, as Mr. Small made his appearance. 

The midshipman told his story in very few words, and 
Mr. Small heard him without interruption. When he had 
finished, Mr. Small commenced, — 

" You see^ my man, you ask me to do what no navy-agent 
ever did before— to lend upon a promise to pay, and that pro- 
mise to pay from a midshipman. In the nrst place, I Eave 
only the promise without the security ; that's one point, do you 
observe fa punch with the knuckles) r And then the promise 
to pay depends whether you are in the countrv or not. Again, 
if you have the mone^, vou may not have tne inclination to 
pay ; that's another point (then came another sharp impression 
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into tlie ribs of the middy). Then, again, it is, not eyen per- 
sonal security, as you may be drowned, shot, blown up. or 
taken out of the world before any pay is due to you ; and by 
your death you would be unable to pay, if so inchned ; there's 
a third point (and there was a third dig, which the middy stood 
boldly up against). Insure your life you cannot, for you have 
no money ; you therefore require me to lend my money upon 
no security whatever ; for even allowing that you would pay if 
you could, yet your death might prevent it ; there's anotner 
point (and the knuckles again penetrated into the midship- 
man's side, who felt the torture mcreasing as hope was depart- 
ing). But," continued Mr. Small, who was evidently much 
pleased with his own ratiocination, "there is another point not 
yet touched upon, which is, that as ^ood Christians, we must 
sometimes lend money upon no security, or even give it away, 
for so are we commanded ; and therefore, Mr. 0'i)onahue, you 
will teU Mr. Sleek to let him have the money ; there's the last 
and best point of all, eh ?" wound up Mr. Smau, with a thump- 
ing blow upon the ribs of the middy, that almost took away 
his breath. We give this as a specimen of Mr. Small's style of 
practical and theoretical logic combined. 

" The admiral, sir^ is coming down the street," said Sleek, 
entering, " and I thmk he is coming here." 

Mr. Small, who did not venture to chop logic with admirals, 
but was excessively polite to such great people, went out to 
receive the admiral, hat in hand. 

" Now, Mr. Small," said the admiral, " the counting-house 
for business, if you please. I have very unexi)ected orders to 
leave Portsmouth. I must save the next tide, if possible. The 
ships will be ready, for I know what our navy can do when 
required ; but, as you know, I have not one atom of stock on 
board. The flood-tide has made almost an hour, and we must 
sail at the first of the ebb, as twelve hours' delay may be most 
serious. Now, tell me — here is the list of what is required ; 
boats will be ready and men in plenty to get it on board ; — can 
you get it ready by that time ? 

" By that time. Sir William," replied Small, looking over the 
tremendous catalogue. 

" It is now eleven o'clock ; can it all be down by four o'clock 
'-that is the latest I can give you ? " 
" Impossible, Sir William." 

" It IS of the greatest importance that we sail at five o'clock ; 
the fact is, I must and will : but it's hard that I must starve 
for a whole cruise." 

" Indeed, Sir William/' said Mr. Small, " if it were possible ; 
but two cows, so many sheep; hay, and everything to be got from 
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the conntjr; we never could manage it. To-morrow morning^ 
perhaps.'' 

" WeD, Mr. Small, I have appointed no prize-agent yet ; had 
you obliged me " 

Our hero now stepped forward and ran over the list. 

"Can you inform me, sir," said he to the flag-captain, 
" whether the Zenobia or Orestes sail with the squadron ? " 

" No, they do not," was the reply. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Small," said Joey, " but I do think 
we can accomplish this with a little arrangement." 

" Indeed ! " cried Sir WiUiam. 

" Yes, Sir William ; if you would immediately make the 
signals for two boats to come on shore, with steady crews to 
assist me, I promise it shall be done." 

" Well said, O'Donahue ! " cried the captain ; . " we are 
nil right now, admiral ; if he says it shall be done, it will be 
done." 

" May I depend upon you, Mr. O'Donahue." 

" Yes. Sir William ; everything shall be as you wish." 

" Well, Mr. Small, if your young man keeps his word, yoa 
shall be my prize-agent. Good morning to you." 

"How could you promise?" cried Smdl, addressing our 
hero, when the admiral and suite had left the countine-house. 

" Because I can perform, sir^" replied Joey ; " I nave the 
cows and sheep for the Zenobia and Orestes, as well as the 
fodder, il ready in the town ; we can set others for them 
to-morrow, and I know where to lay my hands on everything 
else." 

" Well, that's lucky ! but there is no time to be lost." 

Our hero, with his usual promptitude and activity, kept his 
promise ; and, as Mr. Small said, it was luckv, for the prize- 
agency, in a few months afterwards, proved worth to him 
nearly 5,000/. 

It IS not to be supposed that Joevneglecled his correspondence 
either with Mary or Spikeman, although with the latter it was 
not so frequent. Mary wrote to him every month ; she had 
not many itubjects to enter upon, chiefly replying to Joey's 
commumcations, and congratulating him upon ms success. 
Indeed, now that our hero had been nearly four years with 
Mr. Small, he might be said to be a very rising and inde- 
pendent person. His capital, which had increased very con- 
siderably, had been thrown into the business, and he was now 
a iunior partner, instead of a clerk, and had long enjoyed the 
full confidence both of his superior and of Mr. Sleek, who 
now entrusted him with almost evenrthin^. In short, Joey 
was in the fair way to competence ana distmction. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Chapter of infinite variety, containing: Agiony, Law, Loye, Qaanrelling, 

and Suicide. 

It may be a subject of interest on the part of the reader to 
inquire what were the relative positions of Emma Phillips and 
our hero, now that four years had passed, during whicn time 
he had. been continually in her company, and graaually, as he 
rose in importance, removing the distance that was between 
them. We have only to reply, that the consequences natural 
to such a case did ensue. Every year their intimacy increased 
— every year added to the hopes of our hero, who now no 
longer looked upon an alliance with Emma as impossible ; yet 
be still never felt sufficient confidence in himself or his fortunes 
to intimate such a thought to her ; indeed, from a long habit 
of veneration and respect, he was in the position of a subject 
before a queen who feels a partiality towards him ; he dared 
not give vent to his thoughts, and it remained for her to have 
the unfeminine task of intimating to him that he might 
venture. But, although to outward appearance there was 
nothing but respect and feelings of gratitude on his part, and 
condescension and amiabilitj on hers, there was a rapid adhe- 
sion going on within. Their interviews were more restrained, 
their words more selected ; for both parties felt how strong 
were the feelings which they would repress; they were both 
pensive, silent, and distant — would talk unconnectedly, running 
inmi one subject to another, attempting to be lively and un- 
coiicemed when they were most inclined to be otherwise, and 
not daring to scrutinize too minutely their own feelings when 
they found themselves alone ; but what they would fain con- 
ceal from themselves their very attempts to conceal made 
known to other people who were standing by. Both Mrs. 
Phillips and Mr. Small perceived how matters stood, and, 
had they any objections, would have immediately no longer 
permitted them to be in contact : but they had no objections : 
for our hero had long won the hearts of both mother ana 
uncle, and they awaited quietly the time which should airive 
when the young parties should no longer conceal their feelings 
for each other. 

It was when affairs were between our hero and Emma 
Phillips as yf^ have just stated, that a circumstance took 
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place whicb for a time embittered all our hero's happiness, 
fie was walking: down High Street, when he perceived a file of 
marines roarchmg towards him, with two men between them, 
handcuffed, evidently deserters who had been taken up. A. 
feeling of alarm pervaded our hero: he had a presentiment 
which induced him to go into a perfumer's shop, and to remain 
there, so as to have a view of the faces of the deserters as they 
passed along, without their being able to see him. His fore- 
bodings were correct : one of them was his old enemy and 
persecutor, Fumess, the schoolmaster. 

Had a dagger been plunged into Joey's bosom, the sensation 
could not have been more painful than what he felt when he 
once more found himself so near to his dreaded denouncer. 
For a short time he remained so transfixed, that the woman 
who was attending in the shop asked whether she should 
bring him a glass of water. This inquiry made him recollect 
himself, and, complaining of a sudden pam in the side, he sat 
down, and took the water when it was brought ; but he went 
home in despair, quite forgetting the business which brought 
him out, and retired to his own room, that he might collect liis 
thoughts. What was he to do ? This man had been brought 
back to the barracks ; he would be tried and punished, and 
afterwards be set at liberty. How was it possible that he could 
always avoid him, or escape being recognized ? and how little 
chance had he of escape from Fumess's searching eye ! Could 
he bribe him ? Yes, he could now : he was rich enough ; but. 
if he did, one bribe would only be followed up by a demand 
for another, and a threat of denouncement if he refused. Flight 
appeared his only chance ; but to leave his present position — 
to leave Emma — ^it was impossible. Our hero did not leave 
his room for the remainder of the dav, but retired early to 
bed, that he might cogitate, for sleep he could not. After a 
night of misery, the effects of which were too visibly marked 
in nis countenance on the ensuing morning, Joev determined to 
make some inquiries relative to what the tate of Fumess might 
be ; and, having made up his mind, he accosted a sergeant of 
murines, with whom he had a slignt acquaintance, and whom 
he fell in with in the streets. He observed to him that he per- 
ceived they had deserters brought in yesterdav, and inqmrcd 
from what ship they had deserted, or from the barracks. The 
sergeant replied that they had deserted from the Niobe frigate, 
and had committed theft previous to desertion ; that they 
would remain in confinement at the barracks till the NioSe 
arrived ; and that then they would be tried by a oourt-maitial, 
and, without doubt, for the doable effe&ee» would ko through 
the fleet. 
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. Joey wi»hed the sergeant good morning, and passed on in 
Ms way home. His altered appearance had attracted the 
notice of not only his partners, but of Mrs. Phillips, and had 
caused much distress to the latter. Our hero remained the 
whole day in the counting-house^ apparently unconcerned, but 
iu reality thinking and rethinking, over and over again, his 
former thoughts. At last he made up his mind that he would 
wait the issue of the court-martial hetore he took any decided 
steps ; indeed, what to do he knew not. 

We leave the reader to guess the state of mind in which Joey 
remained for a fortnight ^^revions to the return of the Niobe 
frigate from a Channel cruise. Two day^ after her arrival, the 
signal was made for a coui't-martial. The sentence was well 
known before night: it was, that the culprits were to go 
through the fleet on tne ensuing day. 

This was, however, no consolation to our hero; he did not 
feel animosity against Eumess so much as he did dread of him ; 
he did not want his punishment, but his absence, and security 
against future annoyance. It was about nine o'clock on the 
next morning, when the punishment was to take place, that 
Jpey came down from his own room. He had been thinking all 
ni^ht, and had decided that he had no other resource but to 
quit Portsmouth, Emma, and his fair prospects for ever; he 
had resolved so to do, to make this sacii&ce ; it was a bitter 
conclusion to arrive at, but it had been come to. His haggard 
countenance, when he made liis appearance at the breakfast- 
table, shocked Mrs. Phillips and JBmma ; but they made no 
remarks. The breakfast was passed over in silence, and soon 
afterwards our hero found himself alone with Emma, who 
immediately went to him, and, with tears in her eyes, said, 
" What is the matter with you?— you look so ill, you alarm us 
all, and you make me quite miserable." 

" I am afraid. Miss Phillins " 

" Miss Phillips ! " replied Emma. 

** I beg vour pardon ; but, Emma, I am afraid that I must 
leave you. 

" Leave ua 1 " 

"Yes, leave you and Portsmouth for ever, perhaps." 

" Why, what has occurred ? " 

" I cannot, dare not tell. Will you so far oblige me to say 
nothing at present ; but you recollect that I was obliged to 
leave Gravesend on a sudden." 

" I recollect you did, but why I know not j only Mary said 
that it was not your fault." 

"I tFU9t it w^ not so \ but it was my misfortune. Emma. 
I am almost difltraotedi I have not slept for weeks; but 
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pray beliere me, when I say that I have done no wrong; 
indeed " 

"We are interrapted^" said Ernma^ huniedlj; "there is 
somebody coming up stairs." 

She had hardly time to remove a few feet from our hero, when 
Cajptain B— , of the Niobe. entered the room. 

^Good morning. Miss Phillips, I hope yon are welh I just 
looked in for a moment before 1 go to the Admiral's office ; we 
have had a catastrophe on board the Niobe, which I must 
report immediately." 

" Indeed," rephed Emma, "nothing very serious, I hope." 

" Why no, only rid of a blackguard not worth hanging ; one 
of the marines, who was to have gone round the fleet this 
morning, when he went to the forepart of the ship under the 
sentry^} charge, leaped overboard, and drowned himself." 

"What was his name. Captain B P" inquired Joey, 

seizin^^ him by the arm. 

" His name — why, how can that interest you, O'Donahne ? 
Well if you wish to know, it was Fumess." 

" I am very sorry for him," replied our hero ; "I knew him 
once when he was in better circumstances, that is all ;"^ and 
Joey, no longer daring to trust himself with others, ouitted 
the room, and went to his own apartment. As soon as he vras 
there, he knelt down and returned thanks, not for the death 
of Fumess, but for the removal of the load which had so 
oppressed his mind. In an hour his relief was so great that 
he felt himself sufficiently composed to go down stairs ; he 
went into the drawing-room to find Emma, but she was not 
there. He louged to liave some explanation with her, but it 
was not until the next day that he had an opportunity. 

" I hardly know what to say to you," said our hero, " or how 
to explain my conduct of yesterday." 

" It cei-tamly appeared, very strange, especially to Captain 
B , who told me that he thought you were mad." 

" I care little what he thinks, but I care much what you 
think, Emma ; and I must now tell you what, perhaps, this 
man's death may permit me to do. That he has been most 
strangely connected with my life is most true ; he it was who 
knew me. and who would, it he could, have put me in a situa- 
tion in which I must either have suffered myself to be thought 
guilty of a crime which I am incapable of, or— let it suffice to 
say — have done, to exculpate myself, what, I trust, I never 
would have done, or ever will do. I can sav no more than 
that, without betraying[ a secret which I am oound to keep, 
and the keeping of which may still prove my own destruction. 
When you first saw me on the wayside, Emma, it was this 
man who forced me from a happy home to wander about the 
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world ; it wai^ the re-appearance of this man, and his recog- 
nition of me, that induced me to qnit Gravesend so suddenly. 
I again met him, and avoided him, when be was deserting ; 
and I trusted that, as he had deserted, I could be certain of 
living safely in this town without meetmg with him. It was 
his re-appearance here, as a deserter taken up, which put me 
in that state of agony which you have seen me in for these last 
three weeks ; and it was the knowledge that, after his punish- 
ment^ he would be again free, and likely to meet with me when 
walkm^ about here, which resolved me to quit Portsmouth, 
as I said to you yesterday morning. Can you, therefore, be 
surprised at my emotion when I heard that he was removed, 
and that there was now no necessity for my quitting my kind 
patrons and you P " 

" Certainly, after this explanation, I cannot be surprised at 
your emotion • but what does surprise me, Mr. O'Donahue, is 
that you should have a secret of such importance that it cannot 
be revealed, and which has made you tremble at the recog- 
nition of that man, when at the same time you declare your 
innocence. Did umocence and mystery ever walk hand in 
hand?" 

" Your addressing me as Mr. O'Donahue, Miss Phillips, has 
pointed out to me the impropriety I have been guilty of in 
making use of your Christian name. I thought that that con- 
fidence which you placed in me when, as a mere boy, I told you 
exactly what I now repeat, that the secret was not my own, 
would not have been now so cruellv withdrawn. I have never 
varied in my tale, and I can honestlv say that I have never felt 
degraded when 1 have admitted that I have a mysterv con- 
nected with me ; nay, if it should please Heaven that 1 have 
the option given me to suffer in my own person, or reveal the 
secret in question, I trust that I snail submit to my fate with 
constancy, and be supported in my misfortune by the con- 
viction of my innocence. I feel that I was not wrong in the 
communication that I made to vou yesterday morning, that I 
must leave this place. I came here because you were living 
here— you to whom I felt so devoted for your kindness ana 
sympathy when I was poor and friendless; now that I am 
otherwise, you are pleased to withdraw not only your good- 
will but your confidence in me ; and as the spell is broken 
which has drawn me to this spot, I repeat, that as soon as I 
can, with justice to my patrons, I shall withdraw myself from 
your presence." 

Our hero's voice faltered before he had finished spealdng: 
and then taming away slowly, without looking up, he quitted 
the room, , 
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CHAPTER XL. 

In wliich our Hero tries dbange of air. 

Tub reader will observe tlutt iheace has been a little attercation 
at the end of tbe last chapter. Emioa Phillips was guilty of 
letting drc^ a received truism, or rather a metaphor, which 
offended our hero. '*Did innocence and mystery ever walk 
hand in hand ?" If Emma had vnt that question to us. we, 
from our knowledge of the world, should have replied. Yes, 
very oftexi, my dear Miss Phillips." But Emma was wrong, 
not only in her metanhor, but m the time ni her makiog it. 
Why Old she do so? Aii! that is a puzzling qnesticm to 
answer; we can only saj^ at our imminent risk, whi^ this 
narrative shall be perused by the other sex, that we have made 
the discovery that women are not perfect ; that tiie very best 
of the sex are full of contradiction, and that Emma was a 
woman. That women veiy often are more endowed than the 

feneraHty of men we are ready to admit ; and their cause has 
een taken up by. Lady Moigan, Mrs. Jamieson. and many 
others who can write much beUer than we can. When we say 
their cause, we mean the right of equality they would daim 
with our sex and not subjection to it. Eeading my Lady 
Morgan l^e oUier day, which, next to conversing witii her, is 
one of the greatest treats we know of, we began to speculate 
npon what were the causes which had sulnected woman to 
man ; in other words^ow was it that man had got the uppo: 
hand, and k^t it P That women's minds were not inferior to 
men's we were forced to admit ; that their aptitude for cul- 
tivation is often greater, was not to be domed. As to the 
assertion that man i»akes laws, or that his fnm^ is of more 
robust material, it is no argument, as a revolt on tbe part of 
the other sex would soon do away with such advantage ; and 
men brought up as nursery-maids would soon succumb to 
women who were accustomed to athletic sports from their 
youth upwards. After a great deal of cogitation we came to 
the conclusion, that there is a great difference between the 
action in the minds of men and women ; the madunerv of the 
latter being more complex than that of our own sex. JL man's 
mind is his despot ; it works but by one single actiOA ; it has 
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one ruling prinoiple — one pro^Uin^ power to which aU is sub- 
servient. This power or passion (disguised and dormant as it 
may be in feeble minds) is the only one which pronels him on ; 
this primum mobile, as it mav be termed, is ambition^ or, in 
other words, self-love; everything is sacrificed to it. 

Now, as in pro^rtion as a machine is simple so is it stronj^ 
in its action— so in proportion that a machme is complin, it 
becomes weak : and if we analyse a woman's mind, we shall 
find that her inferiority arises from the simple fact, that there 
are so many wheels within wheels working in it, so many com- 
pensating balances (if we may nse the term^ and we nse it to 
her honour), that, although usually more nght-minded than 
man, her strength of action is lost, and has become feeble by 
the time that Her decision has been made. What will a man 
allow to stand in the way of his ambition— love ? no — friend- 
ship P no— he will sacrifice the best qualities, .and, which is 
more difficult, make the worst that are in his disposition sub- 
servient to it. He moves onlv one great piindple, one propel- 
ling power — and the action oeing single, it is slarong m pro- 
portion. But will a woman's mind decide in this way P Will 
she sacrifice to ambition love, or friendship, or natural ties P 
No : in h^ mind the claims of each are, eenerally speaking, 
fairly balanced— and the quotient, after the calculation has 
been worked out, although correct, is small. Our argument, 
after all, only j^oes to prove that women, abstractedly taken, 
have more pnnciple, more conscience, and better regulated 
minds than men — ^wliich is true if— if they could always go 
correct as timekeepers ; but the more complex the machine, 
the more difficult it is to keep it in order, the more likelv it is 
to be ont of repair and its movements to be disarranged by a 
trifling shock, which would have no effect npon one of such 
simple and powerful construction as that in onr own sex. Not 
only do they often go wrong, but sometimes the serious shocks 
which they are liable to in this world will put them in a state 
which is past all repair. 

We have no doubt that by this time the reader will say, 
" Never mind women's minds, but mind your own business." 
We left Emma in the drawing-room, rather astonished at pur 
hero's long speech, and stiU more oy his (for the first time 
during their acquaintance) venturing to breathe a contrary 
opinion to her own sweet self. 

Emma Phillips, although she pouted a little, and the colour 
had mounted to her temples, nevertheless looked verjr lovely 
as she pensively reclined on the sofa. Rebuked by him who 
had always bem so attentive, so submissive—- her creature as it 
wete«— she was mortified, as eve^ pretty womwa is, at any loss 
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of power — any symptoms of rebellion on the part of a liege 
vassal; and then she taxed herself, had she done wron^? 
She had said " Imiocence and mystery did not walk hand in 
hand." Was not that true ? She felt that it was true, and 
her own opinion was corroborated by others, for she had read 
it in some book, either in Eurke. or Eocheioucault, or some 
great author. Miss PhiUips bit tne tip of her nail and thought 
again. Yes, she saw how it was ; our hero had risen in the 
world, was mdependent, and was well received in society; he 
was no longer tne little Joey of Gravesend ; he was now a 
person of some consequence, and he was a very ungrateful 
fellow : but the world was full of in^titude ; still she did 
think better of our hero ; she certamly did. Well ; at all 
events she could prove to him that— what? — she did not 
exactly know. Thus ended cogitation the second, after which 
came another series. 

What had our hero said— what had he accused her of? 
That she no longer bestowed on him her confidence placed in 
him for many years. This was true ; but were not the relative 
positions, was not the case different ? Should he now retain 
any secret from her?— there should be no secrets between 
them. There again there was a full stop before the sentence 
was complete. After a Httle more reflection, her own generous 
mind pomted out to her that she had been in the wrong ; and 
that our hero had cause to be offended with her ; and she made 
up her mind to make reparation the first time that they should 
be alone. 

Having come to this resolution, she dismissed the previous 
question, and began to think about the secret itself, and 
what it possiblv could be, and how she wished she knew 
Vhat it was ; all of which was very natural. In the mean 
time our hero had made up his mmd to leave Portsmouth, 
for a time at all events. This quarrel with Emma, if such 
it might be considered, had made him very miserable, and 
the anxiety he had lately suffered had seriously affected his 
health. 

We believe that there never was anybody in this world who 
had grown to man's or woman's estate, and had mixed with the 
world, who could afterwards saj that tney were at anytime per- 
fectly happy ; or who, having said so. did not find that the reverse 
was the case a moment or two alter the words were out of 
their mouth. "There is always something," as a good lady 
said to us : and so there always is, and always will be. The 
removal oi Fumess was naturally a nreat relief to the mind of 
our hero : he then felt as if all his dimculties were surmounted, 
and that he had no longer any fear of the oonsequencea which 
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might ensue from his father's crime. He would now. he 
thought, be able to walk boldly through the world without 
recognition^ and he had built castles enough to form a metro- 
polis when his rupture with Emma broke the magic mirror 
through which he had scanned futuiity. When most buoyant 
with hope, he found the truth of the good lady's saying — "There 
is always something." 

After remaining m his room for an hour, Joey went down to 
the counting-house, where he found Mr. Small and Mr. Sleek 
both at work, for tneir labours had increased since Joey had so 
much neglected business. 

" WelT my good friend, how do you find yourself?" said 
Mr. Small. 

"Very far from well, sir. I feel that I cannot attend to 
business^" replied Joey, "and I am quite s^hamed of myself. 
I was thmking that, it you have no objection to allow me a 
couple of months' leave of absence, change of air would be 
very serviceable to me. 1 have something to do at Dudstone, 
which I have put off ever since I came to rortsmouth." 

" I think change of air would be very serviceable to you, my 
dear fellow," replied Mr. Small j "but what business you can 
have at Dudstone I cannot imagme." 

" Simply this — ^I locked up my apartments, leaving my 
furniture, books, and linen, when I went away, more than 
four years ago, and have never found time to look after 
them." 

" Well, they must want dusting by this time, O'Donahue, so 
look after them if you please ; but 1 think looking after your 
health is of more consequence, so you have my full consent to 
take a holiday, and remain away three months, if necessary, 
till you are perfectly re-established." 

" And you have mine," added Mr. Sleek, " and I will do 
your work while you are away." 

pur hero thanked his senior partners for their kind com- 
pliance with his wishes, and stated his intention of starting the 
next morning by the early coach, and then left the counting- 
house to make preparations for his journey. 

Joey joined the party, which was numerous, at dinner. It 
was not until they were in the drawing-room after dinner, 
that Mr. Small had an opportunity of communicating to 
Mrs. Phillips what were our hero's intentions. Mrs. Phillips 
considered it a very advisable measure, as Joey had evi- 
dently suffered very much lately : probably over-exertion 
might have been the cause, and relaxation would effect the 
cure. 

Emma, who was sitting by her mother, turned pale ; she h&d 
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not ima^ned that our hero would have followed tip his ex- 

Eressed intentions of the mominff, and she asked Mr. Small if 
c knew when O'Donahue would leave Portsmouth. The reply 
was, that he had taken his^lace on the early coach of the next 
morning : and Emma fell oack on the sofa, and did not say 
anything more. 

When the company had all left, Mrs. Phillipfl rose and lighted 
a chamber candlestick to go to bed, and Emma follow^ the 
motions of her mother, mxq. Phillips shook hands with onr 
hero, wishing him a great deal of ^easure, and that he would 
return quite restored in health. Emma, who foimd that all 
chance of an interview with our hero was gone, mustered 
up courage enough to extend her hand and say, — ''I hope your 
absence will be productive of health and happiness to you, Mr. 
O'Donahue," and then followed her mother. 

Joe^ who was in no humour for conversation, then bade 
farewell to Mr. Smtall and Mr. Sleek, and, before Emma had 
risen from not a very refreshing night's rest, he was two stages 
on his way from Portsmouth. 



CHAPTER XU. 

In which our Hero has his head turned the wrong way. 

Although it may be very proper, when an offence has been 
offered us, to show that we feel the injury, it often happens that 
we act too much upon impulse and canv measures to extre- 
mities ; and this our hero felt as the coacli wheeled him along, 
every second increasing his distance from Emma Phillips-; 
twenty times he was inclined to take a postchaise and return, 
but the inconsistency would have been so glaring, that shame 
prevented him ; so he went on until he reached the metropolis, 
and on arriving there, having nothing better to do, he went to 
bed. The next day he booked himself for the following day's 
coach to Manstone, and having so done, he thought he would 
reconnoitre the domicile of Maior and Mrs. M'Shane, and, nov 
that Fumess was no longer to be dreaded, make his existence 
known to them. He went to Holbom accordingly, and found 
the shop in the same place, with the usual enticmg odour sent 
forth from the grating which gave light and air to the kitchen; 
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but he peroeived that there was no longer the name of M'Shane 
on the private door, and entering the cofiPee-room, and looking 
towards the spot where Mrs. M'Bhane usually stood carving the 
joint; he discovered a person similarly employed whose face was 
unknown to him ; in fact, it conid not be Mrs. M'Shane^ as it 
was a man. Our hero went up to him, and inquired if the 
M'Shanes still carried on the business, and was told that they 
had sold it some time back. His next inquiry, as to what had 
become of them, produced an " I don't know," with some 
symptoms of impatience at bein^ interrupted. Under such 
circumstances, our hero had nothmg more to do but either to 
sit down and eat beef or to quit the premises. He preferred 
the latter, and was once more at the hotel, where he aedicated 
the remainder of the day to thinking of his old friends, as fate 
had debarred him from seeing them. 

The next rooming Joey set off by the coach, and arrived at 
Manstone a little before dusk. He remained at the principal 
inn of the vUlag^e, called the Austin Arms, in honour of the 
property in the immediate vicinity ; and, having looked at the 
vanoas quarterings of arms that the sig[nbc^d contained, 
without the slightest idea that they appertained to himself, he 
ordered supper, and lookine out of the window of the first 
floor, discovered, at no sreat distance down the one street which 
composed the village, the small ale-house where he had before 
met Mary. Our hero no longer felt the pride of poverty: he 
had resented the treatment he had received at the Hall when 
friendless, but, now that he was otherwise, he had overcome 
the feeling, and had resolved to so up to the Hall on the fol- 
lowing dav, and ask for Mary. He was now well dressed and 
with all the appearance and manners of a gentleman : and, 
moreover, he had been so accustomed to respect from servants, 
tbiUi he had no idea of being treated otherwise. The next 
morning, therefore, he walked up to the Hall, and, knocking at 
the door, as soon as it was opened, he told the well-powdered 
^domestics that he wished to speak a few words to Miss 
AthertoPj if she still lived with Mrs. Anstin. His appearance 
was considered by these gentlemen in waiting as sumcient to 
induce them to show him into a parlour^ and to send for Mary, 
who in a few minutes came down to him, and embraced him 
tenderly. " I should hardly have known you, my dear boy," 
said she, as the tears glktened in her eyes ; you have grown 
Quite a man. I cannot imagine, as you now stand before me, 
that you could have been the liUle Joey that was living at Mrs. 
Chopper's." 

"We are indebted to that good woman for our prosperity,'* 
replied Joey. "Do you koow^ Mary, that your money has 
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multiplied so fast that I almost wish that you would take it 
awayj lest by some accident it should be lost ? I have brought 
you an account/' 

" Let me have an account of yourself, my dear brother," 
replied Mary ; " I have no want of money ; I am here well 
and happy." 

" So you must have been, for you look as young and hand- 
some as when I last saw vou, Mary. How is your mistress ?" 

" She is well, and would, I think, be happy, if it were not 
for the strange disease of Mr. Austin, who secludes himself 
entirely, and will not even go outside of the park gates. He 
has become more overbearing and haughty than ever, and 
several of the servants have quitted within the last few 
months." 

**' I have no wish to meet him, dear Mary, after what passed 
when I was here before; I will not put up with insolence 
from any man, even in his own house," replied our hero. 

" Bo not spedk so loud, his study is next to us, and that 
door leads to it/' renUed Mary ; '* he would not say anything 
to you, but he would find fault with me." 

" Then you had better come to see me at the Austin Arms, 
where I am stopping/' 

" I will come this evening," replied Mary. 

At this moment the door which led to the study was opened, 
and a voice was heard— 

" Mary, I wish you would take your sweethearts to a more 
convenient distance/' 

Joey heard the harsh, hollow voice, but recognized it not: 
he would not turn round to look at Mr. Austin, but remainea 
with his back to him, and the door closed again with a bang. 

"Well," observed Joey, "that is a pretty fair specimen of 
what he is, at all events. Why did you not say 1 was your 
brother?" 

"Because it was better to say nothing/' replied Mary; 
"he will not come in again/' 

"Well, I shall leave you now/' said Joey, "and wait till 
the evemng; you will be certain to come ?" 

" yes, 1 certainly shallj" replied Mary. " Hush ! I hear 
my mistress with Mr. Austm. 1 wish you could see her, you 
would like her very mucH." 

The outer door of the study was closed to, and then the 
door of the room in which they were conversing was opened, 
but it was shut again immediately. 

"Who was that?" said our hero, who had not turned 
round to ascertain. 

" Mrs. Austin ; she just looked in, and seeing I was engaged. 
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she only nodded to me to say that she wanted me, I presume, 
and then went away again," replied Mary. "You had better 
go now. and I will be sure to come in the evening." 

Our hero quitted the hall ; he had evidently been in the 
presence of his father and mother without knowing it. and all 
because he happened on both occasions to have nis face 
turned in a wrong direction, and he left the house as uncon- 
scious as he went in. As soon as our hero had left the hall, 
Mary repaired to her mistress. 

"Do you want me, madam?" said Mary, as she went to 
her mistress. 

" No, Mary, not particularly, but Mr. Austin sent for me ; 
he was annoyed at your having a strange person in the house, 
and desired me to send him away." 

" It was my brother, madam," replied Mary. 

" Your brother ! I am very sorry, Mary, but you know how 
nervous Mr. Austin is, and there is no reasoning against 
nerves. I should have liked to have seen your brother very 
much ; if I recollect rightly, you told me he was doing very 
well at Portsmouth, is he not ?" . 

" Yes, madam ; he is now a partner in one of the first houses 
there." 

" Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep his own house, 
I presume, and I shall lose you ; indeed, you are more fit for 
such a situation than your present one, so 1 must not regret it 
if you do." 

" He has no idea of taking a house, madam," replied Marj^ 
" nor have I any of quitting you ; your place is quite good 
enough for me. I promised to go down and meet him this 
evemng, with your permission, at the Austin Arms." 

" CertMuly," replied Mrs. Austin ; and then the conversation 
dropped. 

Our hero remained at the inn two days, a portion of which 
Mary passed with him, and then he set off for Dudstone ; he 
did not m^e Mary a confident of his attachment to Emma 
Phillips, although he imparted to her the death of Eumess, 
and the relief it had aJiPorded him, promising to return to see 
her before he went back to Portsmouth. 

Joey once more set off on his travels, and without incident 
arrived at the good old town of Dudstone, where he put up at 
the Commercial Hotel ; his only object was, to ascertain the 
condition of his lodgings ; for the first two years he had sent 
the rent of the room to the old woman to whom the house 
belonged, but latterly no application had been made for it, 
although his address had been given ; and, occupied by other 
business more important, our hero had quite forgotten the 
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affair, or if he did occasionally recall it to his memory, it was 
soon dismissed again. His key he had brought with him, and he 
now proceeded to the house and knocked at the door, surmising 
that the old woman was possibly dead, and his property pro- 
bably disposed of; the first part of the surmise was disproved 
by the ola woman coming to the door ; she did not recognize 
our hero, and it was not until he produced the key of his room 
that she was convinced that he was the lawful owner of its 
contents. She told him she could not write herself, and that the 
party who had written to Portsmouth for her was dead, and 
that she felt sure he would come back at some time and settle 
with her ; and, moreover, she was afraid that the furniture 
would be much iniured bv having been shut up so long, which 
was not only very likely, out proved to be the case when the 
door was opened: she^also said that she could have made 
money for him, had he allowed her to let the lodginss furnished, 
as she had had several applications. Our hero walked into his 
apartment, which certainly had a very mothy and mouldy ap- 
pearance. As soon as a fire had been lighted, he collected all 
that he wanted to retain for himself, the books, plate, and 
some other articles, whicli he Valued for Spikeman s sake, and 
as old reminiscences, and putting them up m a chest, requested 
that it might be sent to the inn ; and then, upon reflection, he 
thought he could do no better with the remainder than to make 
them a present to the old woman, which he did, after paying 
up her arrears of rent, and by so doing made one person, for 
the time, superlatively happv, which is something worth doinff 
in this chequered world oi ours. Joey, as soon as he had 
returned to the inn, sat down to write to Spikeman, and also to 
Mr. Small, at Portsmouth, and having posted his letters, as he 
did not quit Dudstone until the next morning, he resolved to 
pay a visit to his former acquaintances, Miss Amelia and Miss 
Ophelia. His knock at the door was answered by Miss Amelia, 
as usual, but with only one arm unoccupied, a baby being in 
the other, and the squalling in the little parlour gave further 
evidence of matrimony. Our hero was obliged to introduce 
himself, as he was stared at as an utter stranger ; he was then 
immediately welcomed, and requested to walk into the parlour. 
In a few minutes the whole or the familv history was commu- 
nicated. The old lady had been dead three years, and at her 
death the young ladies found themselves in possession of one 
thousand pounds each. This thousand pounos proved to them 
that husbands were to be had, even at Dudstone and its vicinity. 
Miss Amelia had been married more than two years to a master 
builder, who had plenty of occupation, not so much in building 
new houses at Dudstone as in repairing the old ones^ and they 
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were doing welL and had two children. Her sister had mar- 
ried a younz farmer, and she could see her money everv day in 
the shape of bollocks and sheep upon the farm ; they also were 
doing well Joer remained an hour; Mrs. Potts was very 
aniions that he anonld remain longer, and give her his opinion 
of her husband ; but this, Joey dechned, and, desiring to be 
kindly remembered to her sister, took his leare, imd the next 
morning was on his way to London, j 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Veory pleasant CoRMfpondmee. 

As soon as Joey arriyed at the metropolis, he went to the 
correspondent of the house at Portsmoutn to inquire for 
letters. He found one of the greatest interest from Mr. Small, 
who, after some preliminaries rektive to the business and 
certain commissions for him to transact in town, proceeded as 
follows : — 

"Your health has been a source of great anxiety to us all, 
not only in the counting-house but in the drawin§-room ; the 
cause of your illness was ascribed to over-exertion in vour 
duties, ana it must be admitted, that until you were iH, there 
was no relaxation on your part ; out we have reason to suppose 
that there have been other causes which may have occasioned 
your rapid change from activity and cheerralness to such a 
total prostration of body and.* mind. You may feel grieved 
when I tell you that Emma has been very unwell since you 
left, and the cause of her illness is beyond the skill of Mr. 
Taylor, our medical man. She has, however, confided so much 
to her mother as to let us know that you are the party who has 
been the chief occasion of it. She has acknowledgfea that she 
has not behaved well to you, and has not done you justice ; and 
I really believe that it is this conviction which is the chief 
ground of her altered state of health. I certainly hate been 
too much in the counting-house to know what has been going 
on in the parlour, but I think that you ought to know us 
better than to suppose that we should not in every point be 
most anxious for your happiness, and your being constantly 
with us. That Emma blames herself is certain; that she is 
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very amiable, is equally so : your return would give us the 
greatest satisfaction. I haraly need say I love my niece, and 
am anxious for her happiness ; I love you, my dear friend, and 
am equally anxious for yours ; and I do trust, that any trifling* 
disagreement between you (for surelv you must be on intimate 
terms to quarrel, and for her to feel the quarrel, so severely) 
will be speedily overcome. Prom what her mother says, I 
think that her affections are seriouslv engaged (I treat you 
with the confidence I am sure you aeserve), and I am sure 
that there is no one unon whom I would so willingly bestow 
mv niece ; or as I find bv questioning, no one to whom Mrs. 
Fnillijps would so willingly entrust her daughter. If then, I 
am right in my supposition, you will be received with open 
arms by aU, not even excepting Emma— she has no coquetry 
in her composition. Like all the rest of us she has her faults ; 
but if she has her faults, she is not too proud to acknowledge 
them, and that you will allow when you read the enclosed, 
which she has requested me to send to you, and at the same 
time desired me to read it first. I trust this communication 
will accelerate your recovery, and that we shall soon see 
you again. At all events, answer m^ letter, and if I am in 
error, let me know, that I may undeceive others." 

The enclosure from Emma was then opened by our hero ; 
it was in few words : — 

" My dear friend,— On reflection, I consider that I have 
treated you unjustly ; I intended to tell you so, if I had had 
an opportunity, before you quitted us so hastily. My fault 
has preyed upon my mmd ever since, and I cannot lose this 
first opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, and hoping 
that wnen we meet we shall qe on the same friendly terms 
that we always had been previous to my unfortunate ebul* 
lition of temper. 

" Yours, truly, 

"Emma." 

That this letter was a source of unqualified delight to our 
hero, may be easily imagined. He was at once told by the 
uncle, and certainly Emma did not leave him to suppose the 
contrary, that he might aspire and obtain her hand. Our hero 
could not reply to it by return of post. If distress had 
occasioned his illness, joy now prostrated him still more ; and 
he was comnelled to return to his bed ; but he was happy, 
almost too happy, and he slept at last, and he dreamt sucn 
visions as only can be conjured up by those who have in anti- 
cipation every wish of their heart gratified. The next day he 
replied to Mr. Small's, acknowledging, with frankness, his 
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feelings towards bis niece, which a sense of his own hnmble 
origin ahd unworthiness had prevented him from venturing to 
disclose, and requesting him to use his influence in his favour, 
as he dared not speak himself, until he had received such 
assurance of his unmerited good fortune as might encourage 
him so to do. To Emma nis reply was in few words i he 
thanked her for her continued good opinion of him, the idea 
of having lost which had made him very miserable, assuring 
her that he was ashamed of the petulance which he had shown, 
and that it was for him to have asked pardon, and not one 
who had behaved so kindly, and protected him for so long a 
period; that he felt much better already, and hoped to be 
able to shorten the time of absence which liad been demanded 
by him and kindly granted by his patrons. Having concluded 
and despatched these epistles, our hero determined that he 
would take a stroll about the metropolis. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

A very long Chapter, with a very long Story, which could not well be 

cut in half. 

A MAN may walk a long while in the city of London without 
having any deflnite object, and yet be amused, for there are 
few occupations more pleasant, more instructive, or more con- 
templative, than looking into the shop-windows ; you pay a 
shilling to see an exhibition, whereas in this instance ]rou have 
the advantage of seeing many without payine a farthing, pro- 
vided Hiat you look a&er your pocket-hanakerchief. Thus 
was our hero amused : at one shop he discovered that veiy 
gay shawls were to be purchased for one pound, Bandanas at 
3«. 9d., and soiled Irish linen remarkably cheap ; at another 
he saw a row of watches, from humble silver at £2. 10^., to 
gold and enamelled at twelve or fourteen guineas, all warranted 
to go weU ; at another he discovered that furs were at half- 
price, because nobody wore them in the summer. He pro- 
ceeded further, and came to where there was a quantity of oil- 
paintings exposed for sale, pointing out to the passer-oy, that 
pictures of that description were those which he ought noi to 
Buy. A print-shop gave him an idea of the merits of qov\* 
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position and design shown by the various masters ; and as he 
oonld not transport himself to the Yatican, it was quite as 
well to see what the Vatican contained : his thoughts were on 
Borne and her former glories. A tooacconist's transported 
him to the State of Virginia, where manj had been transported 
in former days. A grocer's wafted hmi jstili farther to the 
West Indies and the iiesroes, and from these, as if by magic, 
to the Spice Islands ana their aromatic groves. But an old 
curiosity-shop, with bronzes, china, marc^ueterie. point-laoe, 
and armour, embraced at once a few centuries ; ana he thought 
of the feudal times, the fifteenth century, the belle of former 
days, the amber-headed cane and snuff-box of the beaux who 
sought her smiles— all gone, all dust ; the workmanship of the 
time, even portions of their dresses, still existing — everything 
less perishaole than man. 

Our hero proceeded on, his thoughts wandering as he wan- 
dered himself, when his attention was attracted by one of those 
placards, the breed of which appears to have been very much 
improved of late, as thev get hurger and larger eveiy da^ ; 
what they will end in there is no saying, unless it be in 
placards without end. This placard intimated that there was 
a masquerade at Vauxhall on that evening, besides fire-works, 
water-works, and anything but ^od works. Our hero had 
heard of Vauxhall, and his cunosity was excited, and he 
resolved that he would pass away the evening in, what was at 
that time, a rather fashionable resort. 

It was half-past six, and time to go, so he directed his steps 
over Westminster-bridge, and, having only lost three minutes 
in peeping through the balustrades at the barges and wherries 
proceeding up and down the river, after asking his wav three 
times, he lound himself at the entrance, and. paying his ad- 
mission, walked in. There was a goodly sprinkling of company, 
but not many masks; there was a man clad in orass armour, 
who stood quite motionless, for the armour was so heavy that 
he could hardly bear the weight of it. He must have siuTered 
very ereat inconvenience on such a warm night, but people 
stared at him as they passed by, and he was more than repaid 
by the attention which he attracted ; so he stood and suffered 
on. There were about twenty-five downs in their motley 
dresses, seven or eight pantaloons, three devils, and perhai» 
forty or fifty dominoes. Joey soon found himself close te the 
orchestra, which was a blaze of light, and he listened very 
attentively to a lady in ostrich feathers, who was pourini^ out 
a bravura, which was quite unintelli^ble to the audience, 
while the gentlemen behind her, in their cocked hats, accom- 
panied her voice. He was leamng against one ci the trees, 
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and receiviBf , without knowing it, the drippings of a leaky 
lamp upon his coat, when two men came np and stopped on 
the other side of toe trunk of the tree, and one said to the 
other — " I tell yon, Joseph, she is here, and wilii the Christian. 
Manasseh traced her hv the driver of the coach. She will 
never return to her father's house if we do not discover her 
this night." 

" What ! will she become a Mesktmed—BJi apostate ! " ex- 
claimed the other ; " I would see her in her grave first. Holy 
Father ! the daughter of a rabbi to bring such disgrace upon 
her family ! Truly our sins, and the sins of our forefathers, 
have brought this evil upon our house. If I meet him here 
I will stab him to the heart ! " 

" Leemaan Haskem ! for the sake of the holy name, my son. 
think of what you say ; vou must not be so rash. Alas ! alas ! 
but we are mixed with the heathens. She must be concealed 
in one of the Moabitish garments," continued the elder of the 
two personages, whom our hero had of course ascertained to 
be of the house of Israel. *' Manasseh tells me that he has 
discovered, from another guarter, that the Christian had pro- 
cured a domino, black, with the sleeves slashed with white. 
That will be a distinguishing mark ; and if we see that dress 
we must then follow, and u a female is with it, it must be 
thy sister Miriam.** 

" I win search now, and meet you here in half an hour," 
replied the yoimger of the two. 

Joseph, my son, we do not part ; I cannot trust you in 
your anger, and you have weapons with you. I know; we 
must go together. Eooch Hakodesh! may the Holy Spirit 
^de us, and the daughter of our house be restored, for she 
is now my heart's bitterness, and my soul's sorrow ! '* 

"Let me but discover the G'flfw— the infidel!** replied the 
son, following the father : and our hero observed him put his 
hand into his breast and naif unsheath a poniard. 

Joey easily comprehended how the matter stood ; a Jewish 
maiden had met by assignation or had been run away with by 
some young man, and the father and son were in pursuit to 
recover the daughter. 

" That is all very well," thought our hero ; " but although 
they mav very properly wish to prevent the marriage. I do 
not much like the cold steel which the young Israelite had in 
his hand. If I do meet with the i)arty, at all events I will 
give him warning ;" and Joey, having made this resolution, 
turned away from the ordiestra and went down the covered 
wav, which led to what are usually tamed the dark walks; 
he jxad just arrived at the colmmencement of them^ when he 
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perceived coming towards him two dominoes, the shorter 
nanging on the arm of the taller so as to assure him that they 
were male and female. When they came to within ten yards 
of the lighted walk, they turned abruptly, and then Joey per- 
ceived that the taller had white slashed sleeves to his domiDO. 

" There they are," thought our hero ; "well, it's not safe for 
them to walk here, for a murder might be committed withoat 
much chance of the party being found out. I will give them a 
hint at all events ;" and Joev followed the couple so as to over- 
take them by degrees. As he walked softly, and they were in 
earnest conversation, his approach was not heeded until within 
a few feet of them, when the taller domino turned impatiently 
round, as if to inauire what the intruder meant. 

" You are watched, and in danger, sir, if you are the party I 
think ^ou are," said J oey, going up to mm, and speaking in a 
low voice. 

" Who are you," replied domino, "that gives this notice P " 

"A perfect stranger to you, even if your mask was remoTed, 
sir ; but I happened to overhear a conversation relative to a 
person in a dommo such as you wear. I may be mistaken, and, 
if so, there is no harm done ;" and our hero turned away. 

" Stop him. dear Henry," said a soft female voice. "I fear 
that there is danger : he can have told you but from kindness." 

The person .in the domino immediately followed Joey, and 
accosted him, apologizing for his apparent rudeness at receiving 
his communication, which he ascribed to the suddenness with 
which it was eiven, and requested, as a favour, that our hero 
would inform him why he had thought it necessary. 

" I will tell you, certainly ; not that I interfere with other 
people's concerns ; but when I saw that one of them had a 
pomard — " 

"A poniard!" exclaimed the female, who had now joined 
them. 

" Yes," replied Joey ; " and appeared determined to use it. 
In one word, madam, is your name Miriam? If so, what 
I heard concerns you; if not, it does not, and I need say no 



more." 



Sir, it does concern her," replied the domino ; " and I will 
thank you to proceed." 

Our hero then stated briefly what he had overheard, and that 
the parties were then in pursuit of them. 

"We are lost ! " exclaimed the young woman. "We shall 
never escape from the gardens! What must we doP My 
brother in his wrath is as a lion's whelp." 

" I care little for .myself," replied the domino. " I could 
defend myself; but, if we meet, I shall lose you, Yom: 
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father would tear you away while I was engt^ed with your 
brother." 

" At all events, sir, I should recommend your not remaining 
in these dark walks," replied our hero, " now that you are 
aware of what may take place." 

" And yet, if we go into the lighted part of the gardens, they 
will soon discover us. now that they have, as it appears, gained 
a knowledge of my dress." 

" Then nut it off," said Joey. 

"But tney know my person even better," rejoined the 
domino. "Your conduct, sir, has been so kind, that perhaps 
yon would be inclined to assist us P " 

Our hero was in love himself, and, of course, felt symt)athy 
for others in the same predicament ; so he replied that, if he 
could be of service they might command him. 

"Then, Miriam, dear, what I propose is this ; will you put 
yourself under the protection of this stranger ? I thmk you 
risk nothing, for he nas proved that he is kind. You may then, 
without fear of detection, pass through the gardens; and be 
conducted by him to a place of safetv. I will remain here ibr 
half an hour ; should your father and brother meet me, although 
they may recognize mv dress, yet, not having vou with me, 
there will be no grounds for any attack being maae, and I will, 
after a time, return home." 

" And what is to become of me ! " exclaimed the terrified 
girl. 

" You must send this gentleman to my address tO:morroV 
morning, and he will acquaint me where, you are. I am giving 
you a great deal of trouble, sir ; but at the same time I show 
my confidence ; I trust it will not interfere with your other 
engagements." 

lour confidence is, I trust, not misplaced, sir," replied our 
hero ; " and I am just now an idle man. I promise you, if this 
young lady will venture to trust herself with a perfect stranger, 
that 1 will do your request. I have no mask on, madam ; do 
you think you can trust me ? " 

"I think I can, sir; indeed I must do so, or there will be 
sheddinff of blood ; but Henry, they are coming ; I know them; 
see— right up the walk 1 " 

Joey turned round, and perceived the two persons wliose 

conversation he had overheard. " It is them, sir," said he to 

the gentleman in the domino ; " leave us and walk back farther 

'into the dark part. I must take her away on my arm and pass 

them boldly. Come, sir, quick ! " 

Our hero immediately took the young Jewess on his arm and 
walked towards the father and brother. He felt her tn^mbling 
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like aa aspen as they came dose to them, and was fearful that 
her legs would fail ner. As they passed, the face of our hero 
was severely scrutinized by the (urk eyes of the Israelites. 
Joey returned their stare, and proceeded on his wav • and after 
the^ had separated some paces from the father ana brother, he 
whispered to the maiden, ''You are safe now." Joe^r conducted 
his chaj^e through the gardens, and when he arrived at the 
entrance, he called a coach, and jput the lady in. 

" Where shall we drive to ? " mquired our hero. 

" I don't know ; say anywhere, so that we are away from 
this!" 

Joey ordered the man to drive to the hotel where he had taken 
up his abode, for he knew not where else to go. 

On his arrival he left the yonng lady in the ooaclLwhile he 
went in to prepare the landlaidy for her appearance. He stated 
that he had rescued her ^m a very perilous situation, and that 
he would feel much obliged to his nostess if she would take 
charge of the youn^ person until she could be restored to her 
friends on the ensuing mominsr. People like to be consulted, 
and to appear of imjportanoe. The fat dd lady, who had bridled 
up at the very mention of the introduction of a lady in a domino, 
as soon as she heard that the party was to be placed under her 
protection, relaxed her compressed features, and graciously 
consented. 

Our hero having consigned over his charge, whose face he 
had not yet seen, immeoiately retired to his own apartment. 
The next morning, about nine o'clock, he sent to inquire after 
the health of his proUgSe^ and was answered by a request that 
he would pay her a visit. When he entered the room he found 
her alone. She was dressed somewhat in the Oriental s^le, 
and he was not a little surprised at her extreme beauty. Her 
stature was rather above the middle size : she was exquisitely 
formed ; and her ancles, hands, and feet, were models of perfec- 
tion. She was indeed one of the most ex(q[uisite specimens of 
the Jewish nation, and that is quite sufficient for her portrait. 
She rose as he entered^ and coloured deeply as she saluted him. 
Our hero, who perceived her confusion, hastened to assure her 
that he was ready to obey any order she might be pleased to 
give him, and trusted that she had not been too much annoyed 
with her very unpleasant position. 

'' I am more ooliged to you, sir, than I can well express." 
replied she, "' by your kind consideration in putting me into tne 
charge of the landlady of the house ; that one act assured me 
that 1 was in the hands of a gentleman and man of honour. All 
I have to request of you now is, that you will call at No. — , in 
Beri^y Square, and inform Mr, S of what you have 
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kindly done for me. You will probably hear from him the 
cause of the strange position in whicn you found us and 
relieved us from." 

As our hero had nothing to reply, he wrote down the address 
and took his leave, immediately proceeding to the house of 

Mr. S ; but, as he was walking up Berkeley Street, he 

was encountered by two men, whom he immediatelyrecogmzed 
as the father and brother of the young Israelite. The brother 
fixed his keen eye upon our hero, and appeared to recognize 
him ; at all events, as our hero passed them they turned round 
and followed him, and he heard the brother say, ''He was with 
her," or something to that purport. Our hero did not, how- 
ever, consider that it was advisable to wait until they were 
away before he knocked at the door, as he felt oonvinced they 
were on the watch, and that any dfelav would not obtain the 
end. He knocked, and was immediately admitted. He found 

Mr. S pacing the room up and down in great anxiety, the 

breakfast remaining on the table untouched. He warmly 
greeted the arrival of our hero. Joey, as soon as he had 
informed him of what he had done^ and m whose hands he had 
placed the ^oung lady, stated the circumstance of the father and 
brother bemg outside on the watch, and that he thought that 
thev had recogm'zed him. 

That is nothing more than what I expected," replied 

Mr. S ; " but i trust easily to evade them ; they are not 

aware that the back of this house communicates with the 
stables belonging to it in the mews, and we can go out by that 
way without their perceiving us. Tve so many thanks to offer 
you, sir, for your kmd interierence in our behalf, that I hardly 
know how to express them. To one thing you are most cer- 
tainly entitled, and I should prove but little my sincerity if I 
did not immediately give it you ; that is my confidence, and a 
knowledge of the parties whom you have assisted, and the cir- 
cumstances attenmng this strange affair. The young lady, sir, 
is, as you know, a Jewess by birth, and the daughter of a rabbi, 
a man of great wealth and high ancestry, for certainly Jews can 
claim the latter higher than any other nation upon earth. I am 
myself a man of fortune, as it is usually termea, — at all events 
with sufficient to indulge any woman I should take as my wife 
with every luxury that can be reasonably demanded. I mention 
this to corroborate my assertion, that it was not her father's 
wealth which has been my inducement. I made the acquaint- 
ance of the father and daughter when I was travelling on the 
Continent : he was on his way to England, when his carriage 
broke down, in a difficult pass on the mountains, and they 
would have be^ left on the road for the night, if I had not 

Q2 
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fortunately come up in time, and, being alone, was able tb 
convey them to the next town. I have always had a ffreat 
respect for the Jewish nation. I consider that every true Chris- 
tian should have ; but I will not enter upon that point now. It 
was probably my showing such a feeling, and my being well 
versea in then: history, which was the occasion of an intercourse 
of two days ripening into a regard for one another ; and we 
parted with sincere wishes that we might meet again in this 
country. At the time I speak of, which was about three years < 

ago, his daughter Miriam was, comparatively speaking, a child, 
and certunly not at that period, or indeed for some time after | 

our meeting again in England, did it ever come into my ideas ' 

that I should ever feel anything for her but good-will ; but cir- ; 

cumstuices, and her father's confidence in me, threw us much 
together. She has no mother. After a time I found myself 
growing attached to her, and I taxed myself, and reflected on 
tne consequences. I was aware how very severe the Jewish 
laws were upon the subject of any of their family uniting 
themselves to a Christian. That it was not only considered 
that the party concerned was dishonoured before the nation, 
but that the whole family became vile, and were denied the 
usual burial rites. Perhaps you are aware that if a Jew em- 
braces Christianitv^ the same disgrace is heaped upon the 
relations. With this knowledge, I determined to conquer my 
feelings for Miriam, and of course I no longer went to her 
fathers house ; it would have been cruel to put my friend (for 
such he certamly was) in such a position—the more so as, 
being a rabbi, he would have to denounce himself and his own 
children. 

" My absence was, however, the cause of great annoyance to 
the father. He sought me, and I was so pressed by him to 
return, that I had no choice, unless I confessed my reasons, 
which I did not like to do. I therefore visited the house as 
before, although not so frequently, and continually found « 

myself in company with Miriam, and, her father being con- 
stantly summoned away to the duties of his office, but too 
often alone. I therefore resolved that I would once more set 
off on mv travels, as the only means by which I could act 
honourably, and get rid of the feeling which was obtaining 
such a mastery over me. I went to the house to state my 
intention, and at the same time bid them farewell ; when, 
ascending the stairs, I slipped and sprained my ancle so 
severely, that I could not put my foot to the ground. This 
decided our fate ; and I was not only domiciled for a week in i 

the house, but, as I lay on the sofa, was continually attended [ 

by Miriam. Her father would not hear of my removal, but 
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declared that my accident was a judgment against me for my 
rash intention. 

** That Miriam showed her regard for me in every way that 
a modest maiden coald do, is certain. I did, however, make 
one last struggle; I did not deny my feelings towards her, 
but I x)ointed out to her the consequences which would ensue, 
wluch it was my duty as a friend, and her duty as a daughter, 
to prevent. She heard me in silence and in tears, ana tlien 
quitted the room. 

** The next day she appeared to have recovered her com- 
posure, and entered freely into general conversation, and, after 
a time, referred to the rites of their Church. By degrees 
she brought up the 'subject of Christianity; she demanded 
the reasons ana authority for our belief ; in short, she induced 
me to enter warmly into the subject, and to prove, to the best* 
of my ability, that the true Messiah had slTeady (X)me. This 
conversation she took a pleasure in renewing, during my stay 
in the house ; and as I considered that the subject was one 
that diverted our attention from the one I wished to avoid, I 
was not sorry to enter upon it^ although I had not the least 
idea of converting her to our faith. 

" Such was the state of affairs when I quitted the house, 
and again seriously thought of removing myself from so much 
temptation, when her brother Joseph arrived from Madrid, 
where he had been staying with an uncle for some years, ana 
his return was the occasion of a jubilee, at which I could not 
refuse to appear. He is a fine young man, very intelliffcnt 
and well-informed, but of a very irascible disposition ; ana his 
long residence in Spain has probably given him those ideas of 
retaliation which are almost unknown in this country. He 
conceived a very strong friendship for me. and I certainly was 
equally pleased with him \ for he is fuU of talent, although he 
is revengeful, proud of his lineage, and holding to the tenets 
of his faith with all the obstinacy of a Pharisee. Indeed, it is 
strange that he could ever become so partial to a Cluristian, 
respecting as he does the rabbinical doctrines held forth to 
the Jewish people, and which it must be admitted have been 
inculcated, m consequence of the unwearied and unjustifiable 
persecution of the tnbes for centuries, by those who call them- 
selves Christians, but whose practice has been at open variance 
with the precepts of the founder of their faith. However, so 
it was. Joseph conceived a great regard for me, was con- 
tinually at my house, and compelled me but too often to visit 
at his father's. At last I made up my mind that I would 
leave the country for a time, and was actively preparing, 
intending to go without saying a word to them, when I found 
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myself one morning alone with Miriam. She walked np to me 
as I was sitting on the couch ; I motioned to her to sit by me, 
but she stood before me with a stately air^ fixing upon me her 
dark gazelle-like eyes. 

" 'Do you,' said she, in a slow and solemn tone of voice, 
' do you remember tbe conversation which we had unon onr 
respective creeds P Do you recollect how you pointed out to 
me your authorities and your reasons for your faith, and your 
sincere belief that the Messiah had already come ? ' 

"*I do, Miriam,' replied I: *but not with any view to 
interfere with your non-beliet ; it was only to uphold by 
argument my own.' 

I do not say nay to that ; I believe" you,' said Miriam ; 
' nevertheless, 1 nave that in my vest which, if it was known 
to my father or brother, would cause them to dash me to the 
earth, and to curse me in the name of the great Jehovah ; ' 
and slie pulled out of her vest a small copy of the New Testa- 
ment. This is the book of your creed ; I have searcbed and 
compared it with our own ; I have found the authorities ; I 
have read the words of the Jews who have narrated the 
history and the deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, and — ^I am a 
Christian.* 

" It may appear strange, but I assure you. sir, you cannot 
imagine the pain I felt when Miriam thus acknowledged her- 
self a convert to our faith : to say to her that I was sorry for 
it would have argued little for my Christian belief: but when 
I reflected upon the pain and disgrace it would bring upon 
her family, and that I should be the cause, I was dreadfully 
shocked. I could only reply, * Miriam, I wish that we had 
never met!' 

" ' I know what your feelings are but too well,' replied she ; 
* but we have met, and what is done cannot be undone. I. 
too, when I think of my relations, am torn with anxiety ana 
distress ; but what is now my duty ? If I am, and I declare, 
not only by the great Jehovah, but by the crucified Messiah, 
that I am, a sincere believer in your creed, must I shrink — 
must I conceal it on^account of my father and my brother ? 
Does not He say, "Leave aU and follow me?" Must I not 
add my feeble voice in acknowlediffment of the truth, if I am 
to consider myself a Christian P Must not my avowal be 
public? Yes,iit must ^be, and it shall be! Can you bkme 
meP' 

" ' Oh, no ! I dare not blame you ; ' replied I. ' I only 
i*egret that religious differences should so mar the little happi- 
ness permitted to us in this world^ and that neither Jew nor 
Christian will adoait what our Saviour haa distinctly declared 
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—that there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek, 
or Gentile. I see much misery in this, and I cannot help 
regretting deeply that I shall be considered as the canse of it, 
and be npbraiaed with ingratitude/ 

" ' You did your duty/ replied Miriam. ' I have been con- 
certed by your having so done. Now I have my duty to do. 
I am aware of the pain it will occasion my father, my relations, 
and the whole of our tribe ; but if they suffer, shall I not 
suffer more P Thrust out from my father's door ; loaded with 
curses and execrations ; not one Jew permitted to offer me an 
asylum, not even to give me a morsel of bread, or a drop of 
water ; a wanderer and an outcast ! Such must be my fate.' 

" * Not so, Miriam i if your tribe desert you * 

" * Stop one moment,' interrupted Miriam ; * do you recollect 
the conversation you had with me before we entered into the 
subject of our relative creeds ? Do you remember what you 
then said ; and was it true^ or was it merely as an excuse ? ' 

" ' It was as true, Minam, as I stand here. I have loved 
you long and devotedly. I have tried to conquer the passion, 
on account of the misery your marriage with a Christian would 
have occasioned your relations ; but if you persist in avowing 
your new faith, the misery will be equally incurred ; and, there- 
fore, I am doubly bound, not only by my love, but because I 
have, by converting you, put you m such a dreadful position, 
to offer you not only an asylum, but, if you will accept them, 
my h»urt and hand.' 

'' Miriam folded her arms across her breast, and knelt down, 
with her eves fixed upon the floor. * I can only answer in the 
words of Ruth,'' rephed she, in a low voice and trembling lips. . 
I hardlv need observe^ that after this interview the affair was 
decided,— the great difficulty was to get her out of the house ; 
for you must have been inside of one of the houses of a Jew 
of rank to be aware of their arrangements. It was impossible 
that Miriam could be absent an hour without being missed ; and 
to go out by herself without being seen was equally difficult. 
Her cousin is married to a Jew, who keeps the masquerade 
paraphernalia and costumes in Tavistock Street, and she some- 
times accompanies her father and brother there, and, as usual, 
goes up to her cousin in the women's apartment, while her 
male relations remain below. We therefore hit unon this plan: 
That on the first masquerade-night at Yauxhail she should 
persuade her father and brother to go with her to her cousin's; 
that I should be close by in a coach, and, after she had gone 
in, I was to drive up as the other customers do, and obtain two 
dominoes, and then wait while she escaped from the iromen's • 
apartment, and came down stairs to the street door, where I 
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was to put her in the coach, and drive off to YanxhaU. Yot 
may inquire why we went to Yauihall. Becaose as but few 
minutes would elapse before she would be missed, it would 
have been almost impossible to have removed her without 
being discovered, for I was well known to the people. You 
recollect Uiat ManasseL who was in the shop, informed them \ 

that my domino was subished with white in mv sleeves ; he ) 

knew me when I obtained the dominoes. Had I not been 1 

aware of the violence of the brother, I should have cared little 
had he followed me to mj house, or any other place he might 
h^ve jtraced me to ; but his temper is such that his sister would 
certainty have been sacrificed to his rage and fury, as you may 
imagine from what you have seen and heard. I considered, 
th^efore, that if we once became mixed with the crowd of 
ma$ks and dominoes at Yauxhall, I should dude them, and all 
trace of, us be lost. I believe, now, that I have made you 
acquainted with every circumstance, and trust that you will 
stiu i^ord me your valuable assistance." 

'!]liost certainly." replied our hero ; *' I am in duty bound. 
I. (^annot help thinking that they have recognized me as the 
piorty conducting her out of the dark walk. Did you meet 
them afterwards ? " 

, " No," rejoined Mr. S ; " I allowed them to walk about 

withput coming up to roe, for some time, and then when they 
were down at the farthest end. I made all haste and took a 
coach home, before they could possibly come up with me, 
aUpwin^ that they did recognize me, which I do not think they 
dia untu they perceived me hastening away at a distance." 

"What, then, are your present intentions?" inquired our 
hero. 

*f J wiaH you to return with me to your hotel," replied 
Mr. (S— — ; " I will then take a chaise, and leave for ScoQand 
aS| fast as four horses can carrv us, and unite myself to Miriam; 
au4] as soon as I can, I shall leave the country, which will be 
the beat step to allow their ra^e and indignation to cool." 

"I think vour plan is good," replied Joey, ''and I am at 
your service." 

In a fipw minutes Mr. S and our hero went out by the 

back way into the mews, and, as soon as they came to a stand, 
took a coa^h and drove to the hotel. 

They had not, however, been in companv with Miriam more 
than five minutes, when the waiter enterea the room in great 
alarm, stating that two gentlemen were forcing their way up 
stairs in spite of the landlord and others who were endeavour- 
ing to prevent them. The fact tras, that our hero and Mr. 
S^ had been perceive^ by Joseph and his father as they 
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caHie out of the mews, and they had immediately followed 
t^em, taking a coach at the same stand, and desiring the 

poacnman to follow the one our hero and Mr. S had gone 

into. 

The waiter had hardly time to make the communication 
before the door was forced open, and the man was so terrified, 

that he retreated behind our hero and Mr. S^ , into whose 

arms Miriam had thrown herself for protection. The &tber 
and brother did not, however, enter without resistance on the 
part of the landlord and waiters, who followed, remonstratinjg^ 
and checking them ; but Joseph broke from them with his 
da^er drawn ; it was wrenched from him by our hero, who 
dashdl forward. The enraged Israelite then caught u^ a 
heavy bronze clock which was on the sideboard, and crymg 
out, " This for the Gaw and the Meshumed ! " (the infidel and 
the apostate), he hurled it at them with all his strength ^ it 
nussed the parties it was intended for, but striking the waiter 
who had retreated behind them, fractured his skull, and he fell 
senseless upon the floor. 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assistants rushed 
upon Joseph and his father ; the police were sent for, and, 
alter a desperate resistance, the Israelites were taken away 

to the police office, leaving Mr. S and Miriam at liberty. 

Our hero was, however^ requested by the police to attend at 
tiie examination, and, of course, could not refuse. The whole 
party had been a quarter of an hour waiting until another case 
was disposed of, before the magistrate could attend to them, 
when the surgeon came in and acquainted them that the un- 
fortunate waiter had expired. The depositions were taken 
down, and both father and son were committed, and Joey and 
some others bound over to appear as witnesses. In about two 
hours our hero was enabled to return to the hotel, where he 

found that Mr. S had left a note for him. sUiting that he 

considered it advisable to start immediately, lest they should 
require his attendance at the police-court, and he should be 
delayed, which would give time to the relations of Miriam to 
iake up the question: he had. therefore, setoff, and would 
write to him as soon as he ];K)6siDly could. 

This affair made some noise, and appeared in all the news- 
papers, and our hero therefore sat down and wrote a detailed 
account of the whole transaction (as communicated to him by 

Mr. S ), which he despatched to Portsmouth. He made 

inquiries, and found that the sessions would come on in a 
fortnight, and that the grand jury would sit in a few days. 
He therefore made up Ins mind that he would not think of 
returning to Portsmouth until the trial was over, and in his 
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next letter he made known his intentions^ and then set off for 
lUchmond, where he had been advised to remain for a short 
time, as being more favonrable to an invalid than the confined 
atmosphere of London. 

Oar hero found amusement in rowing about in a wherry^ up 
and down the river, and replying to the letters received from 
Mary, and from Portsmouth. He also received a letter from 

Mr. S , informing him of his marriage, and requesting that 

as soon as the trial was over he would write to him. Oar 
hero's health also was nearly re-established, when he was in- 
formed that his attendance was required at the court to giye 
his evidence in the case of manslaughter found by the grand 
junr against Joseph, the brother of Miriam. 

He arrived in town, and attended the court on the following 
day, when the trial was to take place. A short time after the 
cause came on he was placed in the witness-box. At the time 
that he gave his depositions before the magistrate he had not 
thought about his name having been changed ; but now that 
he was sworn, and had declared he would tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, when the council asked him if his name 
was not Joseph 0'I)onahue, our hero replied that it was 
Joseph Rushbrook. 

" Your deposition savs Joseph O'Donahue. How is this ? 
Have 70U an alias, like many others; sir?" inquired the 
counsel. 

"My real name is Rushbrook. but I have been called 
O'Donahue for some time," replied our hero. 

This reply was the occasion of the opposite counsel malpng 
some very severe remarks ; but the evidence of our hero was 
taken, and was indeed considered very favourable to the 
prisoner, as Joey stated that he was convinced the blow was 
never intended for the unfortunate waiter, but for Mr. S , 

After about an hour's examination our hero was dismissed, 
and in case that he might be recalled, returned as directed to 
the room where the witnesses were assemUed. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

In which the Tide of Fortttne tains agsinst our Hero. 

As soon as Joey had been dismissed from the witness-box he 
returned to the room in which the other witnesses were assem- 
bled, with melancholy forebodings that his real name haying 
been given in open court would lead to some disaster. He had 
not been there long before a peace-officer came in, and said to 
him — " Step this way, if you please, sir ; I have something to 
say to you." 

Joey went with him outside the door, when the peace-officer, 
looking at him full in the face, said, " Your name is Joseph 
Rushbrook ; you said so in the witness-box ? " 

" Yes," replied Joey, " that is my true name." 

" Why dia you change it P" demanded the officer. 

" I had reasons," replied our hero. 

" Yes, and I'll tell you the reasons," rejoined the other. " You 
were concerned in a murder some years ago ; a itward was 
offered for your apprehension, and you absconded from justice. 
I see that you are the person ; your face teUs me so. i ou are 
my prisoner. Now, come away quietly, sir ; it is of no use 
for you to resist, and you will only be worse treated." 

Joey's heart had almost ceased to beat when the constable 
addressed him ; he' felt that denial was useless, and that the 
time was now come when either he or his father must suffer ; 
he, therefore, made no reply, but quietly followed the peace- 
officer, who, holding him by the arm. called a coach, into which 
he oraered Joe^r to enter, and, following him, directed the 
coachman to drive to the police-office. 

As soon as the magistrate had been acquainted br the 
officer who the party was whom he had taken into custody, he 
first pointed out to our hero that he had better not say any 
thing which might criminate himself, and then asked him if 
his name was Joseph Rushbrook. 

Jogr replied that it was. 

" Have you anything to say that might prevent my com- 
mitting you on the charge of murder P demanded the 
magistrate. 

Nothing, except that I am not fswltj/* replied Joey. 

" I have had the warrant out agamst lum these seven years^ 
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or thereabouts, but he escaped me," obsenred the peace- 
officer ; " he was but a lad then," 

"He must have been a child, to judge by his present 
appearance," observed the magistrate, who was makmg out 
the committal. " I now perfectly recollect the affair." 

The officer received the committal, and in half an hour our 
hero was locked up with felons 9f every description. His 
blood ran cold when he found himself enclosed within the 
massive walls ; and, as soon as the ^ler had left him alone, 
he shuddered and covered his face with his hands. Our hero 
had, howler, the greatest of all consolations to support him — 
the consciousness of his innocence; but when he called to 
mind how happy and prosperous he had lately been, when he 
thought of Emma — and that now all his fair prospects and 
fondest anticipations were thrown to the ground, it is not sur- 
prising that for a short time he wept in his solitude and 
silence. To whom should he make known his situation? 
Alas ! it would too soon be known ; and would not every one, 
even Emma, shrink from a supposed murderer P No ! there 
was one who would not— one on whose truth he could depend ; 
Mary would not desert him, even now ; he would write to her, 
and acquaint her with his situation. Our hero, having made 
up his mind so to do, obtained paper and ink from the eaoler 
wnen he came into his cell, which he did in about two nours 
al^r he had been locked up. Joey wrote to Mary, stating his 
position in few words, and that the next momine he was to be 
taken down to Exeter to await his trial; and expressed a 
wish, if possible, that she would come there to see him ; and^ 
giving a guinea to the turnkey, requested him to forward the 
letter. 

" It shall go safe enough, young master," replied the man. 
" Now, do you know, yours is one of the strangest cases which 
ever came to my knowledge?" contmued the man; "we've 
been talking about it among ourselves : why the first warrant 
for your apprehension was out more than eight years ago; 
and, to look at you now, you cannot be more than seventeen 
or eighteen." 

" Yes, I am," replied Joey : " I am twenty-two." 

" Then don't you tell anybody else that, and I will forget 
it. You see youth goes a great way in court ; and they will 
see that you must have been quite a child when the deed was 
done— for I suppose by the evidence there is no doubt of that 
— and it won't De a hanging matter, that you may be certain 
of; vou'U cross the ^ater, that's ail : so keep up your spirits, 
and look as young as you can." 

Mary received the letter on the following day, and was in 
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the deepest distress at its contents. She was still weeping 
over it.ner work had been thrown down at her feet, when 
Hrs. Austin came into the dressing-room where she was 
sittinsf. 

" What is the matter, Mary ? " said Mrs. Austin. 

" I have received a letter from my brother, madam," replied 
Mary ; " he is in the greatest distress ; and I must beg you to 
let me go to him immediately." 

" Your brother, Mary ! what difficulty is he in ? " asked 
Mrs. Austin. 

Mary did not reply, but wept more. 

" Mary, if your brother is in distress, I certainly will not 
refase your going to him ; but you should tell me what his 
distress is, or how shall I be able to advise or help you P Is 
it very serious ?" 

" He is in prison, madam." 

" In prison for debt, I suppose ?" 

" No, madam ; on a charge of murder, which he is not 
guilty of." 

"Murder!" exclaimed Mrs. Austin, "and not guilty! 
"Why— when — and where did this murder take place ? " 

"Many yearsago, madam, when he was quite a child." 

" How very strange ! " tnought Mrs. Austin, panting for 
breath, and dropping into a chair. " But where, Mary P " 

" Down in Devonshire, madam, at Grassford." 

M». Austin fell senseless from her chair. Mary, very much 
surprised, hastened to her assistance, and, after a time, 
succeeded in restoring her, and leading her to the S9fa. Por 
some time Mrs. Austin remained with her face buried in the 
cushions, while Mary stood over her. At last Mrs. Austin 
looked up, and laying her head upon Mary's arm, said, in a 
solemn tone — 

" Mary, do not deceive me ; you say that that boy is pour 
brother — ^tell me, is not that false? I am sure that it is. 
Answer me, Mary." 

" He is not my bom brother, madam, but Hove him as one," 
replied Mary. 

" Affain answer me truly, Mary, if jou have any regard for 
me. You know his real name ; what is it ? " 

" Joseph Bushbrook, madam," replied Mary, weeping. 

" I was certain of it ! " replied Mrs. Austin, bursting into 
tears ; " I knew it ! The blow has come at last ! God have 
mercy on me ! What can be done P " And agam Mrs, 
Austin abandoned herself to bitter grief. 

Mary was in amazement : how Mrs. Austin should know any 
thing of Joey's history, and why she should be in such distress. 
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was to lier a complete mysterv ; slie remained for some time at 
the side of her mistress, wno gradually became more com- 
posed. Mary at last said — 

" May I go to him, madam ? " 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Austin, "most certainly. ,Mary, I must 
haTe no secrets now ; you must tell me eyerything. You see 
that I am deeply interested about this young man as well as 
yourself; it is quite sufficient for you at present to know that* 
before I say anything more, you must be candid with me, ana 
tell me how you became acquainted with him, and all that you 
know relatiye to his life ; that I will assist you and him in 
eyery way in my power; that neither money nor interest 
shall be spared, you may be assured ; and I think. Mary, that^ 
after this promise, you will not conceal anything from me." 

" Indeed I will not, madam," replied Mary, for I love him 
as much as I can loye." Mary then commenced by stating that 
she was Hyin^ at Grayesend when she first met with Joey. 
There was a httle hesitation at the commencement of her nar- 
ratiye, which Mrs. Austin pretended not to obserye : she then 
continued, winding up with the information which she had ob- 
tained from Fumess the marine, their escape, and her admission 
into Mrs. Austin's famiLr. 

"And it was Joseph Eushbrook that came with you to this 
house?" 

"Yes, madam," replied Mary; "but one of the men was 
quite rude to me, and Joey took it up. Mr. Austin, hearing 
a noise, sent down to inquire the cause : the servants threw ail 
the blame upon Joey, and he was ordered out of the house 
immediately. He refused even to come back to the Hall, after 
the treatment he had received, for a long while ; but it was he 
who was in the parlour when you opened the door, if you 
recollect, a few weeks ago." 

Mrs. Austin clasped her hands, and then pressed them to 
her forehead ; after a while she said — 

"And what has he been doing since he came here P " 

Mary then informed her mistress of all she knew of Joey's 
subsequent career. 

" W ell, Mary," said Mrs. Austin, "you must go to him 
directly. You will want money ; but, Manr, promise me that 
you will not say a word to him about what has passed be- 
tween us— that IS, for the present ; by-and-by I may trust you 



more." 



"You may trust me, madam," replied Mary, looking her 
mistress in the face : " but it is too late for me to go this 
afternoon: I will, if you please, now wait till to-monow 
morning/' 
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''Bo SO, Mary; I am ^lad that you do not go to-ni^lit, 
for I wish you to stay with me : I have many questions 
to ask of you. At present I wish to be alone, my good 
girl. Tell Mr. Austin that I am very unwell, and do not dine 
below." 

''Shall I bring your dumer up here, madam f" asked 
Maiy. 

" les, you may bring it, Mary," replied Mrs. Austin, with a 
faint snule. 

Never did two people leave one another both so much 
wishins to be alone as Mary and Mrs. Austin. The former 
quitted the room, and, having first executed her commission, 
returned to her own apartment, that she might reflect without 
being disturbed. What could oe the reason of Mrs. Austin's 
behaviour P What oould she know of Joev Rushbrook P and 
why so interested and moved P She had heard among the 
servants that Mr. and Mrs. Austin were formerlv in a humbler 
sphere of life : that he was a half-pay officer ; out there was 
still no clue to such interest about Joey Eushbrook. Mary 
thought and thought over and over again, revolved all that had 
passed in her mind, but oould make nothing of it ; and she was 
still trying to solve the mvstery, when the housemaid came 
into the room, and informed her that Mrs. Austin's bell had 
rung twice. Mrs. Austin, on her part, was still more bewil- 
dered \ she could not r^ain sufficient calmness to enable her 
to decide how to act. Her son in prison, to be tried for his 
life for a crime he had not committed ! Would he divulge the 
truth, and sacrifice the father P She thought not. If he did 
not, would he not be condemned P and if he were, could she 
remain away from him P or ought she not to divulge what the 
boy would conceal P And if he did confess tiie truth, would 
thev find out that Mr. Austin and Joseph Rushbrook were one 
and the same person P Would there be any chance of his 
escape P Would he not sooner or later be reocMpaized P How 
dreadful was her situation ! ^ Then^ a^n, should she acquaint 
her husband with the position oi hu son ? If so, would he 
come forward P Yes, most certainly, he would never let Joev 
suffer for his crime. Ought she to tell her husband P An^ 
then, Mary, who knew so much abready. who had witnessed her 
distress and anguish, who was so fond of her son, could she 
trust her P Could sue do without trusting her P Such were 
the various and conflicting ideas which passed in the mind of 
Mrs. Austin. At last, she resolved that she would say nothing 
to her husband ; that she would send Mary to her son : and 
that she would that evening have more conversation with the 
girl ; and decide, after she had talked with her, whether she 
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would make ber a confidant or not. Having made up Iier niiud 
so far, she rang the bell for Mary, 

" Are you better, madam ? " asked Mary, who had entered 
the room very quietly. 

" Yes. I thank you, Mary ; take your work and sit down ; I 
wish to nave some more conversation with you about this young 
person, Joseph Bushbrook* you must have seen that X am 
much mterested about him." 

" Yes, madam." 

"There were some portions of your story, Mary, which 1 do 
not quite understand. You have now lived with me for fire 
years, and I have had every reason to be satisfied with your beha- 
viour. You have conducted yourself as a well-behaved, modesit, 
and attentive vounp woman." 

"I am mucn obhged to you, madam, for your good opinion," 
replied Mary. 

" And I hope you will admit that I have not been a hard 
mistress to you, Mary ; but, on the contrary, have shown you 
that I have Tbeen pleased with your conduct." 

" Certainly, madam, you have : and I trust I am grateful." 

" I believe so," replied Mrs. Austin. " Now, Mary, I wish 
YOU to confide m me altogether. What I wish to know is. — 
how did you in so short a time become acquainted with tois 
Eurness, so as to obtain this secret from him P I may say, 
whom did you live with, and how did you live, when at Graves- 
end ? for you have not mentioned that to me. It seems so odd 
to me that this man should have told to a person whom he had 
seen but for a few hours a secret of such moment." 

Mary's tears feU fast, but she made no reply. 

" Cannot you answer me. Mary ? " 

"I can, madam," said she, at last ; "but, if I tell the truth 
— and I cannot tell a lie now — ^you will despise me, and per- 
haps order me to leave the house immediately ; and, if you do, 
wnat will become of me P " 

"Mary, if you think I intend to take advantage of a con- 
fession extorted from you, you do me wrong ; I ask the ques- 
tion because it is necessary that I should know the truth— 
because I cannot confide in you without you first confide in 
me : tell me, Marv, and do not be a&aid." 

Madam, I win; but pray do not forget that I have been 
under your roof for five years, and that I have been durins 
that time an honest and modest girl. I was not so once. I 
confess it ;" and Mary's cheeks were red with shame, and sne 
hunff down her head. 

"We are all sinful creatures, Mary," replied Mrs. Austin; 
"and who is there that has not faJlen into error? The 
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Scriptnies say, 'Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone;' nay more, Mary, 'there is more joy over one sinner 
that repenteth than over ninety and nine who need no repent- 
ance ; ' shall I then he harsh to you, my poor girl ? No, no. 
By trusting me you have inade me your friend ; you must be 
mine, Mary, for I want a friend now." 

Poor Mary fell on her knees before Mrs. Austin, and wept 
oyer her hand as she Idssed it repeatedly. 

Mrs. Austin was much affected, ana as the contrite girl 
recovered herself, Mrs. Austin leaned on her elbow, and 
putting her arm round Mary's neck, drew her head towards 
ner. and gently kissed her on the brow. 

'^ You are indeed a kind friend, madam," said Mary, after a 

fause, " and may the Almighty reward you ! You are unhappy ; 
know not why ; but I would die to serve you. I only wish 
that you would let me prove it." 

"Sirst, Mary, tell me as much of your own history as you 
choose to tell ; I wish to know it." 

Mary then entered into the details of her marriage, her 
husband's conduct, her 8ubse«q[uent career, and her deter- 
mination to lead a new life, which she had so sincerely proved 
by her late conduct. 

Mary having concluded her narrative, Mrs. Austin addressed 
her thus : — 

"Mary, if you imagine that you have fallen in my good 
opinion, after what you have confessed to me, you are much 
mistaken ; you have, on the contrary, been raised. There have 
been few, very few, that have had the courage and fortitude 
that you have showiL or who could have succeeded as you 
have done. I was afraid to trust vou before, but now I am 
not. I will not ask you not to betray me, for I am sure 
you will not. On two points only my lips are sealed ; and the 
reason why they are sealed is, that the secret is not mme alone, 
and I have not permission to divulge it. That I am deeply 
interested in that boy is certain; nay, that he is a near and 
very dear connection is also the case; but what his exact 
relationship is towards me I must not at present say. You 
have asserted your belief of his innocence, and I tell jou that 
you are right ; he did not do the deed ; I know who did, but I 
dare not reveal the name." 

" That is exactly what Joev said to me, madam," observed 
Mary, "and. moreover, that he never would reveal it, even if 
he were on nis trial. 

"I do not think that he ever will, Mary," rejoined Mrs. 
Austin, bursting into tears ; " poor boy ; it is horrible that he 
should suffer for an offence that he has not committed." 
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Surely, madam, if lie is found guilty, they will not hang 
him, he was such a child." 
" I scarcely know." 

It's very odd that his father and mother have disapi)eared 
in the manner they did; I think it is very suspicions," 
observed Mary. 

You must, of course,,have your own ideas from what you 




him know that I am interested about him, or even that I know 
anything about him. Make all the inquiries you can as to 
what is likely to be the issue of the affair ; and, when you 
have seen him. you must then come back and tell me all that 
he says, and all tbat has taken place." 

"I will, madam." 

"You had better go away early to-morrow; one of the 
CTOotas shall drive you over to meet the coach which runs to 
Exeter. While I think of it, take my purse, and do not spai« 
it, Mary, for money must not be thought of now ; I am veiy 
unwell, and must go to bed." 

" I had better bring up the tray, madam ; a mouthful and a 
glass of wine will be of service to you." 

" Do so, dear Mary ; I feel very faint." 

As soon ^as Mrs. Austin had taken some refreshment, she 
entered again into conversation with Mary, asking her a hundred 
questions about her son. Mary, who had now nothing to con- 
ceal, answered freely ; and when Mary wished her good night, 
Mrs. Austin was more than ever convinced that her boy's 
rectitude of principle would have made him an ornament to 
society. Then came the bitter feeling that he was about to 
sacrifice himself; that he would be condemned as a felon, 
disgraced^ and perhaps executed ; and as she turned on her 
restless pillow she exclaimed, " Thank God that he is innocent'. 
— ^his poor father suffers more." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

[ In which Mary makes a Discovery of what has been long known 

to the Reader. 

It was hardly ten o'clock on the second moruing when Mary 
anived at Exeter, and proceeded to the gaol. Her eyes were 
directed to the outside of the massive buudinjar, and her cheeks 
blanched when she viewed the chains and fetters over the 
entrance, so truly designating the purport of the structure. 
There were several people at the steps and in the passage, 
making inquiries, and demanding permission of the turnkey to 
visit the prisoners ; and Mary had to wait some minutes before 
i^e could make her request. Her appearance was so different 
to the usual class of applicants, that ^ne turnkey looked at her 
with some surprise. 

" Whom do you wish to see ?" inquired the man, for Mary's 
voice had faltered. 

" Joseph Rushbrook. my brother," repeated Mary. 

At this moment the liead gaoler came to the wicket. 

" She wishes to see her brother, young Rushbrook," said the 
turnkey. 

"Yes, certainly," replied the gaoler; "walk in, and sit 
down in the parlour for a little while, till I can send a man 
with you." 

There was a gentleness and kindness of mamier shown by 
both the men towards Mary, for they were moved with her 
beauty and evident distress. Mary took a seat in the gaoler's 
room ; the gaoler's wife was there, and she was more than 
kind. The tumkev came to show her to the cell ; and when 
Mary rose, the gaoler's wife said to her, " After you have seen 
your brother, my dear child, you had better come back asain, 
and sit down here a little while, and then, perhaps, I can be of 
some use to you, in letting you know what can oe done, and 
wliat is not allowed." 

Mary could not speak, but she looked at the gaoler's wife, 
her eyes brimming *over with tears i the kind woman under- 
stood her. " Go now," said she, and mind you come back 
to me." 

The turnkey, without speaking, led her to the cell, fitted the 
key to the poi^derous lock, pushed back the door, and remained 
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ontside. Marjr entered, and in a second was in the arms of 
oar hero, kissing him, and bedewing his cheeks with her 
tears. 

" I was sure that you would come, Mary," said Joev; "now sit 
down, and I will tell you how this has hapnened, while you com- 
pose yourself; you will be better able to talk to me after awhile." 

They sat down on the stretchers upon wliich the bed had 
been laid during the night, their hands still clasped, and as 
Joey entered into a narratiye of all that had passed, Msiy's 
sobs gradually diminished, and she was restored t^ something 
like composure. 

" And what do you intend to do when you are brought to 
tiial, my dear boy r" said Mary, at last. 

" I shall say nothing, except ' Not Guilty,' which is the tmth. 
Mary; I shaU make no defence wfaaterer." 

*'But why will you not confess the truth?" replied Mary, 
" I have often thought of this, and haTC long made up my mind, 
Joey, thiU; no one could act as you do if a parent's lite were not 
concerned ; you, or anybody else, would be mad to aaciifice 
himself in this way, unless it were to save a father." 

Joey's eyes were cast down on the stone pavement ; he made 
no reply. 

" why, then, if I am right in my supposition," continued 
Mary — " I do not ask you to say yes or no on that point— why 
should you not tell the truth ? Fuiness told me that your father 
and mother had left the village, and that he had attempted to 
trace them, but could not ; and he expressed himself sure that 
they were gone to America. Why, then, supposing I am right, 
should you sacrifice yourself for nothing?" 

"Sunposing you are right, Mary." replied Joey, with his 
eyes stui cast down, " what proof is tnere toat my parents have 
left the country ? It was only the supposition of fumess, and 
it is my conviction that they have not. Where they may be, I 
know not ; but I feel positive that my mother would not leave 
the country without having first found out where I was, uid. 
have taken me with her. No, Mary, my father and mother, if 
alive, are still in this country." 

" Recollect again, my dear boy, that your father may be 
dead." 

" And if so. my mother would have by this time found me 
out; she would have advertised for me — done everything — ^I 
feel that she would have— she would have returned to Grass- 
ford, and — — " 

"And what, Joey?" 

"I must not say what, Mary," replied our hero; "I have 
thought a great deal since I have been shut up toe, and I 
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have taken my resolntion, which is not to be changed ; so let 
US say no more upon the subject, dear Mary. Tell me all 
about yourself." 

Manr remained another hour with Joey, and then bade him 
farewell; she was anxious to return to Mrs. Austin, and 
acquaint her with the result of her interview ; with a neav^y 
heart she walked away from the cell, and went down into the 
parlour of the gaoler. 

" Would Tou like to take anything ?" said the gaoler's wife, 
after Marv nad sat down. 

" A little water," replied Mary. 

" And how is your brother ?" 

"He is innocent," replied Mary: "he is indeed; but he 
won't tell anything, and thcT will condemn him." 

" Well,' well ; but do not be afraid ; he must have been very 
young at the time, innocent or guilty, and he won't suf er, that 
I know ; but he will be sent out of tne country." 

" Then I will go with him." replied Mary. 

" Perhaps he wiU be pardoned, dear ; keep your spirits up, 
and, if you have money, get a good lawyer." 

" Can you tell me who would be a good lawyer to apply to?" 

" Yes ; Mr. Trevor ; he is a very clever man, and comes the 
Western Circuit j if any one can save him, he can." 

" I will take his name down, if you please," said Mary. 

The gaoler's wife gave Mary a piece of paper and pen and 
ink ; Mary wrote down the name and address of Mr. Trevor, 
and then, with many thanks, took her leave. 

On her return to the HalL Mary communicated to Mrs. 
Austin what had passed. Mrs. Austin perceived that Joey 
would not swerve from his resolution, and that all that could 
be done was to procure the best legal assistance. 

" Mary, my poor girl," said Mrs. Austin, " here is money, 
which you will find necessary for your adopted brother's assist- 
ance. You say that you have obtained the name of the best legal 
person to be employed in his behalf. To-morrow you must go 
to London, and call upon that gentleman. It may be as well 
not to mention my name. As his sister, jrou of course seek the 
best legal advice. You must manage all this as if from yourself." 

" I wiU, n^adam." 

"And, Mary, if you think it advisable, you can remain in 
town for two or three days ; but pray write to me every day." 

"I will, madam." 

" Let me know your address, as I may wish to say something 
to you when I know what has been done." 

^I will, madam." 

''And now you had better go to bed, Mary, for you must be 
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tired ; indeed, vou look vei-v fatigued, my poor girl ; I need not 
caution you not to say anytning to any of the servants ; good 
night." 

Mary threw herself on the bed, she was indeed worn out 
\^ ith anxiety and grief; at last she slept. The next morning 
she was on her way to town, having, m reply to the curiosiiy 
cf the servants, stated that the cause of her journey was the 
dangerous illness of her brother. 

As soon as she arrived in London, Mary drove to the cham- 
} ers of the law7er, whose direction she had obtained from the 
Hxcter gaolor ;- he was at home, and after waiting a short time, 
h\\e was ushered by the clerk into his presence. 

" What can I do for you, young lady ? " inquired Mr. Trevor, 
uith some surprise j "it is not often that the den of a lawyer 
lias such a bright vision to cheer it. Do me the favour to take 
a chair." 

" I am not a young lady, sir " replied Mary ; " I have come 
1o you to request that you will be so kind as to defend my 
brotlier, who is about to be tried." 

" Your brother ! what is he charged with?" 

" Murder," rephed Mary ; " but mdeed, sir, he is not guilty," 
she continued, as she burst into tears. 

Mr. Trevor was not 9nly a clever but also a kind and consi- 
derate man. He remained silent for some minutes to allow 
Mary time to recover herself. When she was more composed, 
he said — 

" What is your brother's name ? " 

" Joseph Rushbrook." 

" Rushbrook ! Eushbrook ! I well remember that name," 
remarked Mr. Trevor; ".-strange, the Christian name also the 
same ! it is singular, certainly. The last time I was concerned 
for a person of that name, I was the means of his coming into 
a large landed property ; now I am requested to defend one of 
the same name accused of murder." 

Mary was astonished at this observation of Mr. Trevor's, but 
m.'ide no reply. 

" Have you the indictment ? Where did the murder take 
place ? " . 

" In Devonshire, sir. many years ago." 

" And he is now in Exeter gaol ? Come, tell me all the par- 
ticulars." 

Mary told all that she knew, in a veiy clear and concise 
manner. 

"Now, my good girl," said Mr. Trevor, "I must see your 
brother. In two days I shall be down at Exeter. If yon 
write to him, or see him before I do, you must tell 1dm he must 
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trust in Lis lawyer, and have no reservation, or I shall not be 
able to do him so much service. Allow me to ask you, have 
you any relations in Yorkshire P " 

" No, sir, none." 

" And vet the name and Christian'name are exactly the same. 
It's an odd coincidence ! They, however, changed their name, 
when they came into the property." 

" Changed the name of ilushbrook, sir ! " said Mary, who 
now thought that she had a clue to Joey's parents. 

" Yes, changed it to Austin ; they live now in Dorsetshire. 
I mention it because, if interest is required for your brother, 
and he could prove any relationship, it might be valuable. But, 
bless me ! what is the matter ? Smithers," cried Mr. Trevor, as 
l.^,^andsnpportedM«ry. "aomewater! auick ! the «irl U 

It was surprise at this astounding intelligence, her regard 
for Mrs. Austin, and the light now thrown upon the interest 
she had shown for our hero, and the conviction of what mast 
be her suffering, which had overcome the poor girl. In a short 
time she recovered. 

"I thank you, sir, but I have suffered so much anxiety 
about my poor brother," said Mary, faltering, and almost gasp- 
ing for breath. 

** He cannot be a very bad boy, since you are so fond of 
him," said Mr. Trevor. 

" No, indeed ; I wish I was half as good," murmured Mary. 

" 1 will do m 1 nossibly can, and that immediatelv ; indeed, 
as soon as I have tne documents, and have perused them, I will 
go to your brother a day sooner than I intended. Do you feel 
yourself well enough to go now? If you do, my derk shall 
procure you a coach. Do you stay in London? If so, you 
must leave your address." 

Mary replied that she intended to set off to Exeter that 
evening by the mail, and would meet him there. 

Mr. Trevor handed her out, put her into the coach, and she 
ordered the man to drive to the inn where she was stopping. 
Mary's senses were quite bewildered. It was late, and the 
mail was to start in an houj or two. She secured her plac& 
and during her lon^ journey she hardly knew how time passed 
away. On her amval^ in the morning^ she hastened to the 
prison. She was received kindly, as before, by the gaoler and 
liis wife, and then attended the turnkey into Joey's cell. As 
soon as the door was closed she threw herself down on the 
bedstead, and wept bitterly, quite heedless of our hero's re- 
monstrance or attempts to soothe her. 

" Oh ! it is horrible— too horrible !" cried the almost fainting 
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S'rl. What can— wliat must be done ! Either way, misery — 
sgrrace ! Lord, forgiye me i But my head is tnnied. That 
you should be here ! That you should be in this strait ! 
Why was it not me P I— I have deserved all and more ! prison, 
death, everything is not too bad for me ; but you« my dear, 
dear boy ! " 

" Mary, what is the reason of this ? I camiot understand. 
Are matters worse than they were before ? " said Joey. ** And 
why should you talk in such a way about yourself ? If Toa 
ever did wrong, you were driven to it by the conduct of others ; 
but your reformation is all your own." 

"Ah, Joey!" replied Mary: "I should think little of my 
repentance if I h^d myself absolved by a few years' good 
conduct. No, no} a whole life of repentance is iM]t sufficient 
for me; I must hve on, ever repenting, and must die full of 
X^enitence, and imploring for pardon. But why do I tdk of 
myself?" 

" What has made you thus, Mary ? " 

"Joey, I cannot keep it a secret from you ; it is useless to 
attempt it. I have discovered your father and mother \ " 

" Where are they ? and do they know anything of my 
position ? " 

" Yes ; your mother does, but not j[our father." 

" Tell me all, Mary, and tell me quickly." 

" Your father and mother are Mr. and Mrs. Austin." 

Joe/s utterance failed him from astonishment j he stared at 
Mary, but he eould not utter a word. Mary agiun wept ; and 
Joey for some minutes remained by her side in sQence. 

" Come, Mary," said Joey at last, " you can now tell me 
everything." 

Joey s^ down by her side, and Mary then communicated 
what nad passed between herself and Mrs. Austin ; her ac- 
knowledgment that he was her relation ; the interest she took 
in him; the money she had lavished; her sufferings, which 
she had witnessed : and then she wound up with the conversa- 
tion between her and Mr. Trevor. 

" You see, my dear boy, there is no doubt of the fact. I 
believe I did promise Mrs. Austin to say nothing to you about 
it ; but I forgot my promise till just this minute. Now, Joey, 
wnat is to be done P 

"Tell me something about my father, Mary," said Joejr; 
" I wish to know how he is estimated, and how he bahaves m 
his new position." 

Mary told him all she knew, which was not a great deal : 
he was respected ; but he was a strange man, kept himself 
very much aloof m>m others, and preferred seclusion. 
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" Mary." said Joey, " you know wliat were my intentions 
before ; tney are now still more fixed. I will take my chance ; 
but I never will say one word. You already know and have 
guessed more than I could wish ; I will not say that you are 
right, for it is not my secret." 

I thought as much," replied Mary, "and I feel how much 
my arguments must be weakened by the disclosures I have 
made. Before, I only felt for you ; now I feel for all. Oh. 
Joey ! why are you, so innocent, to be punished this way, and 
I, so guilty, to be spared ? " 

" It is the will of God that I should be in this strait, Mary ; 
and now let us not renew the subject." 

"But, Joey, iKLr. Trevor is coming here to-morrow ; and he 
told me to tell you that you must have no reservation with 
your lawyer, if jrou wish him to be of service to you." 

" You have given your message, Mary ; and now you must 
leave me to deal with him." 

"My heart is breaking," said Mar^, solemnly. "I wish I 
were in my grave if that wish is not wicked." 

"Mary, recollect one thing; — recollect it supports me, and 
let it support you ; — ^I am innocent." 

" You are, I'm sure ; would to Heaven that I could say the 
same for another ! But tell me, Joey, what shall I do when I 
meet your mother ? I loved her befm« ; but, oh I how much I 
love her now ! What shall I do ? Shall I tell her that I have 
discovered all P I do not know how I can keep it from her." 

" Mary, I see no objection to your telling her, but tell her 
also that I will not see her till after my tnal f whatever my 
fate may be, I should like to see her after that is decided." 

"I will take your message the day after to-morrow," replied 
Mary; "now I must go and look out for lodgings, and then 
write to your mother. Bless you ! 

Mary quitted the cell : she had snfibred so much that she 
could hardly gain the pier's parlour, where she sat down to 
recover herseu. She mquired of the gaoler's wife if she could 
procure apartments near to the piison, and the woman re- 
quested one of the turnkeys to take her to a lodging which 
would be suitable. As soon as Mary was located, she wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Austin, informing her of her having seen the 
lawyer, and that his services were secured; and then, worn 
out with the anxiety and excitement of the three last days, she 
retired to bed, and m her sleep forgot her sufferings. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

In which our Hero makes up his Mind to be Hanged. 

Our liero was not sorry to be left alone ; for the first time he 
felt the absence of Mary a relief. He ^vas almost as mnch 
bewildered as poor May with the strange discovery ; liis father 
a ^reat landed proprietor, one of the first men in the county, 
nniversallv respected— in the first society ! his mother, as ne 
knew by Mary's letters written lon^ ago, courted and sought 
after, loved and admired! If he haamade a resolution — a 
promise he might sav — when a mere child, that he would take 
tlie onus of the deed, upon his own shoulders, to protect his 
father, then a poacher and in humble life, how much more was 
it his duty, now that his father would so feel any degradation 
—now that, being raised so hish, his fall would be so bitter, 
his disgrace so deeply felt, and the stigma so doubly severe [ 
"No, no," thought Joev, "were I to impeach my father now — 
to accuse him of a deed, which would bring him to the scaffold 
— I should not only be considered his murderer, but it would 
be said I had done it to inherit his possessions ; I should be 
considered one who had sacrificed nis father to obtain his 
property. I should be scouted, shunned, and deservedlv de- 
spised ; the disgrace of my father having been hanged would be 
a trifle compared with the reproach of a son having condemned 
a parent to the gallows. Now I am doubly bound to keep to 
my resolution ; and, come what may^ the secret shall die with 
me :" and Joey slept soundly that mght. 

The next morning Mr. Trevor came into his cell. 

" I have seen your sister, Rushbrook," said he, " and. at her 
request, have come to assist you, if it is in my power. She has 
been here since, I have been informed, and, if so, I have no 
doubt that she has told you that you must have no secrets with 
your lawyer : your legal friend and adviser in tins case is your 
true friend : ne is bound in honour to secrecy, and were you to 
declare now that you were guilty of this murder, the very con- 
fidence would only make me more earnest in joxu defence. I 
have here all the evidence at the coroner's inquest, and the 
verdict asainst you ; tell me honestly what did take place, and 
then I snail know better how to convince the jury that it 
did not." 
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"You are very kind, sir;* but I can say nothing even to yoii, 
except tliat. on my honour, I am not guilty." 

" But, tell me, then, how did it happen." 

" I have nothmg more to say, and, with my thanks to you, 
sir, I will say nothing more." 

" This is very strange : the evidence was strong against you ; 
was the evidence correct ? " 

" The parties were correct in their evidence, as it appeared 
to them. 

" And yet you are not guilty ! " - 

" I am not ; I shall plead not guilty, and leave my fate to the 
jury." 

" Are you mad ? Your sister is a sweet young woman, and 
has interested me greatly ; but, if innocent, you are throwing 
away your life." 

"I am doing my duty, sir; whatever you may think of my 
conduct, the secret dies with me." 

" And for whom do you sacrifice yourself in this way, if, as 
you say, and as your sister declares, you are not guilty ? " 

Joey made no reply, but sat down on the bedstead. 

" If the deed was not done by you, by whom was it done ? " 
urged Mr. Trevor. " If you make no reply to that, I must 
throw up my brief." 

" You said just now," returned Joey, " that if I declared 
myself gmlty of the murder, you would still defend me ; now, 
because I say I am not, and will not say who is, you must throw 
up your brief. Surely you are inconsistent." 

*' I must have your confidence, my good lad." 

" You never will have more than you have now. I have not 
requested you to defend me. I care nothing about defence." 

" Then, you wish to be hanged ? " 

" No, I ao not ; but, rather than say anything, I will take my 
chance of it." 

" This is very strange," said Mr. Trevor : after a pause^ he 
continued, " I observe that you are supposed to have killed 
this man. Byres, when nobody else was present; you were known 
to go out with your father's gun, and the keeper's evidence 
proved that you poached. Now, as there is no evidence of 
intentional murder on your part, it is not impossible that the 

fun went off by accident, and that, mere boy as you must have 
een at that age, you were so frightened at what had taken 
place, that you absconded from fear. It appears to me that 
that should be our line of defence." 

" I never fired at the man at all," said Joey. 
" Who fired the gun, then ? " asked Mr. Trevor. 
Joey made no reply. 
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"Eoshbrook/' tudd Mr. Trevor; ''I am a&aid I can be of 
little use to you ; indeed, were it not that your sister's tears 
have interested me, I would not take up your cause. I cannot 
understand your condnct, which appears to me to be absurd ; 
TOUT motiyes are inexi>licable, ana all I can beHeye is, that you 
naye committed the crime, and wUl not divul^ the secret to 
any one, not even to those who would befriend yon." 

" Think of me what you i)lease, sir/' rejoined onr hero ; 
" see me condemned, and, if it should be so, executed ; and, 
after all iiat has taken place, bdieve me, when I assert to you 
--as 1 hope for salyation — Lam not guilty. I thank yon, sir, 
thank you sincerely, for the interest you haye shown for me ; 1 
feel grateful, exoessiyely gratefol, and the more so for what you 
haye said of Mary ; but if you were to remain here for a month, 
you could gain no more from me than you haye already.'' 

" After such an ayowal, it is useless my stopping here," said 
Mr. Treyor : " I mnst make what defence I can, for your sister's 
sake." 

"Many, many thanks, sir, for your kindness; lam really 
grateful to you, replied Joey. 

Mr. Treyor remained for a minute scanning the countenance 
of our hero. There was something in it so clear and bright, 
so unflinching, so proclaiming innocence, and high feeling, that 
he sighed deeply as he left the cell. 

h£ subsequent intenriew with Mary was short ; he exphuned 
to her the dmculties arising from the obstinacry of her brother; 
but at the same time expressed his determination to do his best 
to saye him. 

Mary, as soon as she had seen Mr. Treyor, set off on her 
return to the Hall. As soon as she went to Mrs. Austin, 
Mary apprised her of Mr. Trevor's haying consented to act 
as counsel for our hero, and also of Joey's resolute determma- 
tion not to diyul^ the secret. 

" Madam," said Mary, after scone hesitation, "it is my duty 
to haye no secret from you : and I hope you will not be angry 
when I tell you that I baye discovered tnat which you would 
have concealed." 

"What have you discovered, Mary?" asked Mrs. Austin, 
looking at her with alarm. 

" That Joseph Rushbrook is your own son," said Mary, 
kneeling down and kissing the hand of her mistress. " The 
secret is safe with me, depend upon it," she continued. 

" And how have you made the discovery, Mary ; for I will 
not attempt to deny it P " 

Mary then entered into a detail of her conversation with 
Mr. Treyor, " He asked me," said she, " as the sister of 
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Joey, if we had anv relatives, and I replied, 'No ;' so that he 
has no suspicion ol the fact. I b^ your pardon, madam, but 
I could not keep it from Joey; I quite forgot my promise 
to you at the time." 

" And what did my poor child say P " 

" That he would not see you untu after his trial ; but, when 
his fate was decided, he should like to see you once more. Oh, 
madam ! what a painful sacrifice ! and yet, now, I do not blame 
him ; for it is his duty." 

'* My dread is not for my son, Mary ; he is innocent ; and 
that to me is everything: but if my husoand was to hear of his 
being about to be tiled, I know not what would be the conse- 
quence. If it can only be* kept from his knowledge ! Qod 
knows that he has suffered enough ! But what am I saying P 
I was talking nonsense/' 

" Oh, Maaam ! I know the whole ; I cannot be blinded either 
by Joey or you. I beg your pardon, madam ; but, although 
Joey would not reply, I told him that his father did the 
deed. But do not answer me, madam ; be silent, as your son 
has been : and believe me when I say that my suspicion could 
not be wrenched from me even by torture." 

" I do trust you, Mary ; and periiaps the knowledge that 
you have obtained is aidvantageons. When does the trial 
come on?" 

"The assizes commence to-morrow forenoon, madam, they 
say." 

"Oh ! ihow I long to have him in these arms !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Austin. 

" It is indeed a sad trial to a mother, madam," replied Mary ; 
" but still it must not be until after he is '' 

"Yes; nntil he is condemned! God have mercy on me! 
Mary, you had better return to Exeter ; but write to me every 
day. Stay by him and comfort him ; and mav the God of com- 
fort listen to the pravers of an unhappy and aistracted mother ! 
Leave me now. Ck>a bless you, my dear girl ! you have indeed 
proved a comfort. Leave me now." 
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CHAPTER XLYn. 

In which our Hero proves Game to the very last. 

Maey returned to Exeter. The trial of our hero was expected 
to come on on the following day. She preferred being with 
Joey to witnessing the agony and distress of Mrs. Austin, to 
whom she could oner no comfort ; indeed, her own state of sus- 
pense was so wearing, that she almost felt relief when the day of 
trial came on. Mr. Trevor had once more attempted to reason 
with Joey, but our hero continued firm in his resolution^ and 
Mr. Trevor, when he made his ap^arance in the court, wore 
upon his countenance the marks ot sorrow and discontent: he 
did not, nevertheless, fail in his duty. Joey was brought to 
the bar, and his appearance was so different from that which 
was to be expected m one charged with the crime of murder, 
that strong interest was immediately excited ; the spectators 
anticipated a low-bred ruffian, and they beheld a fair, handsome 
young man, with an open brow and intelligent countenance, 
whose eye quailed not when it met their own, and whose 
demeanor was bold without being ojffensive. True that there 
were traces of sorrow on his countenance, and that his cheeks 
were pale; but no one who had any knowledge of human 
nature, or any feeling of charity in his disposition, could say 
that there was the least appeai-ance of guilt. The jury were 
cmpanneUed, the counts of the indictment read over, and the 
trial commenced, and, as the indictment was preferred, the 
judge caught the date of the supposed offence. 

" "What is the date ?" said the judge ; " the year, I mean ?" 

Upon the replv of the clerk, his lordship observed- " Eight 
years ago ! " and then looking at the prisoner, added, " Why, 
he must have been a child !" 

" As is too often the case," replied the prosecuting counsel ; 
" a child in years, but not in guilt, as we shall soon oring evi- 
dence to substantiate." 

As the evidence brought forward was the same, as we have 
already mentioned, as given on the inquest over the body, we 
shall pass it over ; that of Fumess, as he was not to be found, 
was read to the court. As the trial proceeded, and as each 
fact came forth more condemning, people began to look with 
less compassion on the prisoner : they shook their beads and 
compressed their lips. 
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As soon as the eTidenoe for the Grown was closed, Mr. 
Trevor rose in onr hero's defence. He commenced hi ridi- 
cnling the idea of trying a mere child upon so graye a charge, 
for a child the prisoner must have been at the time toe 
offence was committed. " Look at him now, gentlemen of 
jury ; eight years ago the murder of the pedlar, Byres, took 
place ; why, you may judge for yourselyes whether he is now 
more than seyenteen years of age ; he could scarcely haye held 
a gun at the time referred to." 

The prisoner's age does not appear in the indictment," 
obsenred the judge. 

''May we ask his age, my lord?" demanded one of the 

"The prisoner may answer the question if he pleases," 
replied the judge, " not otherwise ; perhaps he may not yet 
be seyenteen years of age. Do you wish to state your age to 
the jury, prisoner ? " 

" I haye no objection, my lord," replied Joey, not regarding 
the shakes of the head of his counsel : " I was twenty-two last 
month." 

Mr. Treyor bit his lips at this unfortunate regard for truth 
in our hero, and, after a time, proceeded^ observing that the 
very candour of the prisoner, in not tabng advantage of his 
youthful appearance to deceive the jury, ought to be a strong 
argument m his favour. Mj. Trevor then continued to address 
the jury upon the vagueness of the evidencej and, as he pro- 
ceeded, observed — " JNow, gentlemen of the jury, if this case 
had been offered to me to give an opinion upon, I should, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the prisoner, have just come to 
the following conclusion: — I shoidd have said (and your 
intelligence and good sense will, I have no doubt, bear me out 
in this suj)position), that, allowing that the pedlar, Byres, did 
receive his death by the prisoner's nand— I say, gentlemen, that 
allowing such to have been the case, for I deny that it is borne 
out by the evidence—that it must have been that, at the 
sudden meeting with the pedlar, when the lad's conscience told 
him that what he was doing was wrong, that the gun of the pri- 
soner was discharged um'ntentionally, and the consequence was 
fatal : I should then surmise, further, that the prisoner, fright- 
ened at the deed which he had unintentionally committed, nad 
absconded upon the first impulse. That, gentlemen, I believe 
to be the real state of the case ; and wnat was more natural 
than that a child under such circumstances should have been 
frightened, and have -attempted to evade the inquiry which 
xjiust have eventually ensued?" 

'*Iou state such to be your opinion, Mr. Trevor j do you 
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wish me to mfer that Uie prisoner pleads sach as his defraioe ?'* 
asked ilie judge. 

*'Jij kfd," replied Mir. Trevor, in a hesii^tiiigr way, 
'* Uie pnsoner has waded not guilty to the crime imputei} to 
him." 

" Thai I am aware o( but I wish to loow whether jmi mean 
to say timt the prisoner's dcfieaoe is, not having snything to do 
with tiie death of the pedlar, or apon the plea <rf his gnn going 
off by accident ?" 

''Mr lord, it is my duty to my dieat to make no admis- 
sion whatever." 

" I should think that you wonld be safe enough, all circum- 
stances considered if you took the latter course," observed 
the judge, hnmanefy. 

Mr. Trevor was now in a dilemma ; he knew not bow to 
move. He was fearful, if he stated positively that our hero's 
gun went off by accident, that Joey would deny it ; and yet if 
he was permitted to assert this to be the case, he saw, from 
the bearing of the jndse, that the result of the trial would 
be satisfactory. It narmy need be observed that both judge, 
prosecuting counseL jury^ and everybody in court, were 
much astonished at this hesitaticm on the part of the prisoner's 
counseL 

" Do you mean to assert that the gun went off by accident, 
Mr. Trevor P " asked the judge. 

" I never fired the gun, my lord," replied Joey, in a clear, 
steady voice. 

" The prisoner has answered for me," replied Mr. Trevor, 
recovering himself ; " we are perfectly aware that by making 
a statement of accidental murder, we could safely have left the 
prisoner in the ha^ of an intelligent jury ; but tbe fact is, my 

coula 




tiiat his 

case was hopeless : he roused up. however, to make a strong 
appeal to the jury ; unfortunatelv, it was declamation only, 
not disproof of the charges, and toe reply of the proseeutmig: 
counsel completely established the guilt of our hero upon what 
is called presumptive evidence. The jury retired for a few 
minutes after the summing up of the judge, and then returned 
a verdict agamst our hero of Ghiilty. but recommended him to 
mercv. Although the time to which we refer was one ia 
which leniency was seldom extended, still there was the youth 
of our here, and so much mystery in the transaction, that when 
the judge passed the sentence, ha distincthr stated tiist the 
royal merey would be so far extended, tnat the sentence 
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vould be commuted to transportation. Our hero made no 
reply ; he, bowed, and was led back to his place of confine- 
ment, and in a few minutes afterwards the arms of the weeping 
Mary were encircled round his neck. 

" You don't blame me, Mary ? " said Joey. 

" No, no," sobbed Mary ; " all that the world can do is 
nothing when we are innocent." 

" I shall soon be far from here, Mary," said Joey, sitting 
down on the bedstead : "but, thank Heaven ! it is over." 

The form of Emma Phillips rose up in our hero's imagina- 
tion^nd he covered up his face with his hands. 

" Had it not been for her ! " thought he. " What must she 
think of me ! a convicted felon ! this is the hardest of all to 
bear up against." 

" Joev " said Mary, who had watched him in silence and 
tears, I must go now; you will see her now, will you 
not ? " 

" She never will see me ; she despises me already," replied 
Joev. 

Your mother despise her noble boy? oh, never! How 
can you think so ?" 

"iwas thinking of somebody else, Mary," replied Joey. 
" Yes. I wish to see my mother." 

" Then I will go now ; recollect what her anxiety and im- 
patience must be. I will travel post to-night, and be there by 
to-morrow morning." 

'^ Go, dear Mary, go, and God bless you ! hasten to my 
poor mother, and teU her that I am quite — ^yes— quite happy 
and resignea. Go now, quickly." 

Mary left the cell, ana Joey, whose heart was breaking at 
the moment that he said he was happy and resigned, for he 
was thinking of his eternal separation from Emma, as soon as 
he was alone^ threw himself on the bed, and gave full vent 
to those feelmgs of bitter anguish which he could no longer 
repress. 



s 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

In wUch ererybody appears to be on the move except our Hero. 

Ma&t set off with i>ost-horses, and arriyed at the Hall before 
daylight. She remained in her own room nntil the post came 
in, when her first object was to secure the newspapers before 
the butler had opened them, stating that her mistress was 
awake, and requested to see them. She took the same pre- 
oaation when the other papers came in late in the day, so that 
Mr. Austin should not read the account of the trial ; this was 
the more easy to accomplish, as he seldom looked at a news* 
paper. As soon as the usual hour had arrived, Mary presented 
herself to her mistress, and communicated the melancholy 
result of the trial. Mrs. Austin desired Mary to say to the 
servants that she was going to remain with a lady, a friend of 
hers, some miles off, who was dangerously ill ; and should, in 
all probability, not return that night, or even the next;^ if her 
friend was not better ; and. her preparations for the journey 
being completed, she set off with Mary a little before dark on 
her way to Exeter. 

But, if Mr. Austin did not look at the newspapers, others 
did, and amongst the latter was Major M'Shane, who, having 
returned from his tour, was sitting .with O'Donahue and the 
two ladies, in the library of his own house when the post came 
in. The mi^or had hardl v looked at the newspapers, when the 
name of Rushbrook caught his eye ; he turned to it, read a 
portion, and gave a loud whistle of surprise. 

"What's the matter, my dear?" asked Mrs. M'Shane. 

"Murder's the matter, my jewel," returned the major: 
" but don't interrupt me just now, for I'm breathless with 
confusion." 

M*Shane read the whole account of the trial, and the 
verdict, and then, without saying a word, put it into the hands 
of O'Donahue. As soon as O'Domdiue had finished it, 
M'Shane beckoned him out of the room. 

"1 didn't like to let Mrs. M 'Shane know it, as she would 
take it sorely to heart," said M'Sliane : " but what's to be done 
now, O'Donahue ? You see the boy has not. peached upon his 
father, and has convicted himself. It would be poor comfort 
to Mrs. M'Shane, who loves the memory of that boy better 
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isbsm sbe would a dozen little M'Shanes. if it pleased Heaven 
to grant tbem to her, to know that the boy is found, when he 
is only found to be sent awav over the water; so it is better 
that nothing should be said about it just now : but what is to 
be done?" 

" Well, it appears to me that we had better be off to Exeter 
directly," replied O'Donahue. 

" Yes, and see him," rejoined the maior. 

" Before T saw him, M*Shane^ I would call upon the lawyer 
who defended him, and tell him what you know about the 
father, and what our suspicions, I may say, convictions, are. 
He would then tell us how to proceed, so as to procure his 
pardon, perhaps." 

" That's good advice ; and now what excuse are we to make 
for running away P" 

" As for my wife," replied O'Donahue, " I may as well tell 
her the truth ; she will keep it secret : and as for yours, she 
will believe anything you please to tell lier." 

" And so sne will, the good creature, and that's why I 
never can bear to deceive Tier about anything ; but, in this 
instance, it is all for her own sake ; and, therefore, suppose 
your wife says that you must go to town immediately, and 
that I had better accompany you, as it is upon a serious 
affair?" 

** Be it so," replied 0*Donahue ; " d.o you order the horses 
to be put to while I settle the affair with the females." 

This was soon done, and in half an hour the two gentlemen 
were on their way to Exeter; and as soon as they arrived,, 
ifvhich was late in the evening, they established themselves at 
the principal hotel. 

In the mean time Mrs. Austin and Mary had also arrived 
and had taken up their quarters at another hotel, where Mrs. 
Austin would be less exposed. It was, however, too late to 
visit our hero when they arrived, and the next morning they 
proceeded to the gaol, much about the same hour that M'Shane 
and O'Donahue paid their visit to Mr. Trevor. 

Perhaps it will be better to leave to the imagination of our 
readers the scene which occurred between our hero and his 
mother, as we have had too manvpainful ones already in this 
latter portion of our narrative. The joy and grief of both at 
meeting again, only to part for ever — the strong conflict between 
duty and love — ^the lacerated feelings of the doting mother, the 
true and affectionate son, and the devoted servant and friend — 
may be better imagined than expressed; but their grief -was 
yaised to its climax when our hero, pressed in his mother's 
arms as he narrated his adventures, confessed that another 

s 2 
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pang was added to his sufferings in parting with the object of 
his earliest affections. 

" My poor, poor boj, this is indeed a bitter cup to drink ! ** 
exclaimed Mrs. Austin. " May God, in his mercy, look down 
uponyou, and console you ! " 

"He will, mother: and when far away— not before, not 
until you can safely do so — ^promise me to go to Emma^ and 
tell her that I was not guilty. I can bear anything but that 
she should despise me.'' 

" I will, my child, I will ; and I will love her dearly for your 
sake. Now go on with your history, my dear boy." 

We must leave our hero and his mother in conversation, and 
return to M*Shane and O'Donahue, wha as soon as they had 
brei^asted, repaired to the lodgings of Mr. Trevor. 

M'Shane. who was ' spokesman, soon entered upon the 
business which brought them there. 

Mr. Trevor stated to him the pertinacity of our hero, and 
the impossibility of saving him from condemnation, remarking, 
at the same time, that there was a mystery which ne could not 
fathom. 

M'Shane took upon himself to explain that mystery, having, 
as we have before observed, already been sumciently dear- 
sij^hted to fathom it : and referred to O'Donalme to corroborate 
his opinion of the elder Rushbrook's character. 

" And tliis father of his is totally lost sight of, you say ? " 
observed Mr. Trevor. 

" Altogether : I have never been able to trace him," reph'ed 
M'Shane. 

I was observing to his sister " said Mr. Trevor. 

He has no sister," interrupted M'Shane. 
Still there is a young woman— and a very sweet younjg^ 
woman, too — who came to me in London, to engage me torhu 
defence, who represented herself as his sister." 

" That is strange," rejoined M'Shane, musing. 

"But, however," continued Mr. Trevor, "as I was about to 
say, I was observmg to this young woman how strange it was, 
that the first time I was legally employed for the name oi 
Bushbrook. it should be a case which, in the opinion of the 
world, should produce the highest gratincation, and that in the 
second in one which has ended in misery." 

" How do you mean P " inquired M'Shane. 

"I put a person of the name of Rushbrook in possession of 
a larffe fortune. I asked our young friend's sister whether he 
could be any relation ; but she said no." 
'" Young Rushbrook had no sister, I am sure," interrupted 
MShane. 
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ij f,:^- " I now recollect," continued Mr. Trevor, "that this person 

"vrho came into the fortune stated that he had formerly neld a 

, ^-2 commission in the army." 

:^-^ij "Then, depend on it, it's Rushbrook himself who has 

given himself brevet rank," replied M'Shane. " Where is he 

t,^' now?" 

;;,j * " Down in Dorsetshire," said Mr. Trevor. " He succeeded 

\: -' to the Austin estate, and has taken the name." 

"'Tis he— 'tis he— I'U swear to it!" cried M'Shane. 

•,. " Phillaloo ! Murder and Irish ! the murder's out now. No 

' ■ wonder this gentleman wouldn't return my visit, and keeps 

himself entirely at home. I beg your pardon, Mr. Trevor, but 

::' what sort of a looking personage may he be, for, as I have said, 

■ ' I have never seen this Mr. Austin ? " 

"A fine, tall, soldierly man; I should say rough, but still 
not vulgar ; dark hair and eyes, aquiline nose ; if I recollect 
right " 

^ " 'Tis the man ! " exclaimed O'Donahue. 

; . " And his wife — did you see her ?" asked M'Shane. 

" , " No I did not," repUed Mr. Trevor. 

"Well, I have seen her very often," rejoined M'Shane; 
" and a very nice creature she appears to be. I have never 
been in then: house in my life, I called and left my card, that's 
all ; but I have met her several times ; however, as you have 
not seen her, that proves nothing; and now, Mr. Trevor, what 
do you think we shoidd do P" 

I really am not prepared to advise ; it is a case of great 
difficulty ; 1 think, however, it would be advisable for you to 
call upon young Rushbrook, and see what you can obtain from 
him ; after that, if you come here to-morrow morning, I will 
be better prepared to ^ve you an answer." 

"I will do as you wish, sir ; I will csJl upon my friend first, 
and my name's not M^Shane if I don't call upon his father 
afterwards." 
" Do nothing rashly, I beg," replied Mr. Trevor ; " recollect 

Jjou have come to me for advice, and I think you are bound at 
east to hear what I have to propose before y6u act." 

" That's the truth, Mr. Trevor ; so now, with many thanks, 
we will take our leave, and call upon you to-morrow." 

M'Shane and O'Donahue then proceeded to the gaol, and 
demanded permission to see our hero. 

" There are two ladies with him, just now," said the gaoler ; 
''they have been there these three hours, so I suppose they 
will not be much longer." 

" We will wait, then." replied O'Donahue. 

In about a quarter of an nour Mrs. Austin and Mary made 
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their appearance; the fonner was closely veiled when she 
.enteredUie gaoler's parlour, in which 0' Donahue and M'Shane 
were waiting. It bad not oeen the intention of Mrs. Austin 
to hftve gone into the parlour, but her agitation and distress 
had so overcome her that she could scarcely walk, and Mary 
had persuaded her as she came down to go in and take a glass 
of water. The gentlemen rose when she came in ; she imme- 
diately recognized M'Shane. and the sudden rush into her 
memory of what might be tn& issue of the meeting, was so 
overwhelming, that she dropped into a chair and fainted. 

Mary ran for some water, and while she did so, M'Shane and 
CVDonahue went to the assistance of Mrs. Austin. The veil 
was removed ; and, of course, she was immediately reoo^puzed 
by M'Shane, who was now fully convinced that Austin and 
Bushbrook were one and the same person. 

Upon the first signs of returning animation, M'Shane had 
the aelicacy to withdraw, and making a sign to the gaoler, he 
and O'Donahue repaired to the cell of our hero. The greeting 
was warm on both sides. M'Shane was eager to enter upon 
the subject; he pointed out to Joey that he knew who com- 
mitted the murder; indeed, plainly told him. that it was the 
deed of his father. But Joey, as before, would admit nothing ; 
he was satisfied with their belief in his innocence, but, having 
made up his mind to suffer, could not be persuaded to reveal 
the truth, and M^Shane and O'Donahue quitted the cell, per- 
ceiving that, unless most decided steps were taken, without 
the knowledge of our hero, ttiere was no chance of ais being 
extricated from his melancholy fate. Struck witli admiration 
at his courage and self-devotion towards an unworthy narent« 
they bade him farewell, simply promising to use all their 
enaeavours in his behalf. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Interriew. 

According to their arrangement, on the following morning, 
M'Shane and O' Donahue called upon Mr. Trevor, and after 
half an hour's consultation, it was at last decided that they 
should make an attempt to see Austin, and bide the issue of 
the interview, when they would again communicate with the 
kwyer, who was to return to town on the following day. They 
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then set off as fast as four horses could conyey them, and 
drove direct to the Hail, where they arrired about six o'clock 
in the evening. 

It had so happened that Austin had the evening before 
inquired for his wife. The servant reiK>rted to him what Mary 
had told them, and Austin, who was in a fidgety humour, had 
sent for the coachman who had driven the carriaj^e, to inquire 
whether Mrs. Austin's friend was very iU. The coachman 
stated that he had not driven over to the place in question, 
but to the nearest post-town, where Mrs. Austin had taken a 
postchaise. This mysterv and concealment on the part of his 
wife was not very agreeable to a man of Mr. Austin's temper ; 
he was by turns indignant and alarmed: and after having, 
passed a sleepless night, had been all the day anxiously await- 
mg Mrs. Austin's return, when the sound of wheels was heard» 
and the carnage of M'Snane drove up to the door. On inquiry 
if Mr. Austin was at home, the servants replied that they 
would ascertain ; and Austin, who imagined that this unusual 
visit might be connected with his wife's mysterious absence^ 
desired the butler to show in the visitors. Austin started at 
the announcement of the names, but recovering himself, he 
remained standing near the table, drawn up to his full height. 

" Mr. Austin," said O'Donahue, " we have ventured to call 
upon you upon an affair of some importance : as Mr. Austin, 
we have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, but we were 
formerly, if I mistake not, serving his majesty in the same 
regiment." 

" I do not pretend to deny, gentlemen, that you once knew 
me under different' circumstances," rephed Austin, haughtily j. 
"will you please to be seated, and then probably you will 
favour me with the cause of this visit." 

" May I inqidre of you, Mr. Austin," said M'Shane. "if you. 
may have happened to look over the newspapers within these 
few days ? " 

" No ! and now I recollect — ^which is unusual—the papers 
have not been brought to me regularly." 

" They were probably withheld from you in consequence of 
the intelligence they would have conveyed to you." 

"May 1 ask what that intelligence may be?" inquired 
Austin, surprised. 

" The trial, conviction, and sentence to transportation for life 
of one Joseph Rushbrook, for the murder of a man of the name 
of Byres," replied M'Shane; "Mr. Austin, you are of course 



aware that he is your son.' 

" You have, of course, seen the party, and he has made that 
statement to you ? " replied Mr. Austin. 
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" We h&Ye seen the party, but he has not made that state- 
ment" replied O'Donahue ; but do you pretend to deny it ? " 

" I am not aware upon what grounds Vou have thought 
proper to come here to interrogate me, replied Austin. 

Supposing that I had a son, and that son has, as you say, 
beenguilty of the deed, it certainly is no concern of yours." 

•*Iirst, with your leave, Mr. Austin," said M'Shane, "let 
me prove that he is your son. You were living at Grassford, 
where the murder was committed; your son ran away in con- 
sequence, and fell into the hands of Captain (now General) 
0'X)onahue ; from him yom* son was made over to me, and I 
adopted him ; but having been recognized when at school, by 
Fumess, the schoolmaster of the village, he absconded to avoid 
being apprehended^ and I have never seen him from that time 
till yesterday mormng, when I called upon him, and had an 
interview, as soon as ms mother, Mrs. Austin, had quitted the 
cell in Exeter gaol, where he is at present confined. 

Austia started— here was the cause of Mrs. Austin's absence 
explained ; neither could he any longer refase to admit that 
Joev was nis son. After a silence of a minute, he replied — 

I have to thank you much for your kindness to my poor 
boy. Major M'Shane ; and truly soiry am I that he is in such 
a dilemma. Now that I am acquaiated with it, I shall do all 
in my power. There are other Eushbrooks. gentlemen, and 
you cannot be surprised at my not immediately admitting that 
such a disgrace had occurred to my own family. Of Mrs. 
Austin's having been with him I assure you I had not any idea; 
her having gone there puts it beyond a doubt, although it has 
been carmdly concesded from me till this mbment." 

It must not be supposed that, because Austin replied so 
calmly to Major M'Shane, he was calm within. On the con- 
trary, from the very first of the interview he had been in a 
state of extreme excitement, and the struggle to command his 
feelings was terrible; indeed, it was now so painfully ex- 
pressed in his countenance, that O'Donahue said, — 

''Perhaps, Mr. Austin, you will allow me to ring for a little 
water?" 

"No, sir, thank you." repUed Austin, gasping for breath. 

" Since you have admitted that Josepn Itusnbrook is your 
son, Mr. Austin," continued M'Shane, "your own flesh and 
blood, may I inquire of you what you mtend to do in his 
behalrP Do you intend to aUow the law to take its course, 
and your son to be banished for life P" 

" What can I do, ^ntlemen P He has been tried and con- 
demned : of course, if any exertion on my part can avail— but 
I fear that there is no cjiance of that." 
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" Mr. Austin, if he were guilty I should not have inter- 
fered ; but, in my opinion, he is innocent ; do you not think 
so?" 

''I do not believe, sir, that he ever would have done such a 
deed; but that avails nothing, he is condemned." 

*' I grant it, unless the real murderer of the pedlar could be 
brought forward." 

" i-c-s," replied Austin, trembling. 

" Shall I denounce him, Mr. Austm?" 

" Do you know him ?" replied Austin, starting on his feet. 

" Yes, Rushbrook," replied M'Shane, in a voice of thunder, 
" I do know him, — 'tis yourself!" 

Austin could bear up no longer, he fell down on the floor as 
if he had been shot. O'Douahue and M*Shane went to his 
assistance ; they raised him up, but he was insensible ; they 
then rang the bell for assistance, the servant came in, medicu 
advice was sent for, and M'Shane and O'Donahue^ perceiving 
there was no chance of prosecuting their intentions, in Mr. 
Austin's present state. Quitted the Hall just as the chaise with 
Mrs. Austin and Mary drove up to the door. 



CHAPTER L. 

In which it is to be hoped that the Stoiy Winds up to the satisfkction 

of the Reader. 

It was not for some time after the arrival of the medical men 
that Mr. Austin could be recovered from his state of insensi- 
bility, and when he was at last restored to life, it was not to 
reason. He raved wildly, and it was pronounced that his 
attack was a brain fever. As, in his inconerent exclamations, 
the name of Byres was frequently repeated, as soon as the 
medical assistants had withdrawn, Mrs. Austin desired all the 
servants, with the exception of Mary, to quit the room : they 
did so with reluctance, for their curiosity was excited, and 
there was shrugging of the shoulders, and whispering, and 
surmising, and repeating of the words which had escaped from 
their unconscious master's lips, and hints that all was not 
right passed from one to the otner in the servants* hall. In 
the mean time, Mrs. Austin and Mary remained with him ; 
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and well it was that the servants had been sent away, if they 
were not to know what had taken place so long ago, for now 
Austin played the whole scene over again, denounced himself 
as a murderer, spoke of his son, and of his remorse, and then 
he would imagine himself in conflict with Byres — ^he clenched 
his fists— and he laughed and chuckled— and then would 
change again to bitter lamentations for the deed which he had 
done. 

" Oh, Mary, how is this to end P" exclaimed Mrs. Austin, 
after one of the paroxysms had subsided. 

''As guilt always must end, madam," replied Mary, bursting^ 
into tears, and clasping her hands, — " in misery.** 

" My dear Mary, do not distress yourself in that manner ; 
you are no longer guilty." 

" Nor is my master then, madam ; for I am sure that he has 
repented.** 

Yes, indeed, he has repented most sincerely ; one hasty deed 
has embittered his wholelife — ^he never has been happy »nce, 
and never will be until he is in heaven." 

"Oh, what a happy reh'ef it would be to him!" replied 
Mary, musing. "I wish that I was, if such wish is not 
sinM.** 

" Mary, you must not add to my distress by talking in that 
manner ; I want y9ur support and consolation now.'* 

" You have a right to demand everything of me, madam,*' 
replied Mary, " and I will do my best. I will indeed. I have 
often felt this before, and I thank God for it ; it will make me 
more humble.'* 

The fever continued for many days, during which time Mr. 
Austin was attended solely by his wife and Mary ; the latter 
had written to our hero, stating the cause of her absence from 
him in so trying a period, and she had received an answer, 
stating that he had received from very good authority the in- 
formation that he was not likely to leave the country for some 
weeks, and requesting that Mary would remain with nis mother 
until his fath^s dangerous illness was decided one way or the 
other ; he stated that he should be perfectly satisfied if he only 
saw her once before his departure, to arrange with her rdative 
to her affairs, and to give her legal authority to act for him» 
previous to nis remov^ from the country. He told her that 
ne had perceived an advertisement in the London papers, 
evidently put in by his iHends at Portsmouth, offering a hand- 
some reward to anyone who could give any account of him — 
and that he was fearful that some of those who were at the 
trial would read it, and make known his position ; he begged 
Mary to write to mm every day if possible, if it were only a 
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Uw Vanes, md sent his devoted love to his mother. Mary com- 
plied with all our hero's requests, and erery day a few lines 
were despatched ; and it was now ascertained by the other 
domestics, and by them made eeneraily biown, that a dailv 
correspondence was kept up with a lunsoner in Exeter gaoJ, 
which added still more mystery and interest to the state of' 
Mr. Austin. Many were the caUs and cards left; at the Etall, 
and if we were to inquire whether curiosity or condolence was 
the motive of those who went there, we are afraid that the 
cause would, in most cases, have proved to have been the latter. 
Among others, O'Donahue and M'Shane did not ful to said 
every day, waiting for the time when they could persuade 
Austin to do justice to his own child. 

The crisis, as predicted by the medical attendants, at last 
arrived, and Mr. Austin recovered his reason ; but, at tne same 
time, aU hopes of his again rising from his bea were given over. 
This intelligence was communicated to his wife, who wept and 
wished, but dared not utter what she wished ; Manr, however, 
took an opportunity, when Mrs. Austin had quitted the room, 
to tell Mr. Austin, who was in such a feeble state that he could 
hardly speak, that the time would soon come when he would 
be summoned before a higher tribunal, and conjured him, by 
the hopes he had of forgiveness, now that the world was fading 
away before his eyes, to put away all pride, and to do that 
justice to his son which our hero's noble conduct towards him 
demanded— to make a confession, either in writing or in 
presence of witnesses, before he died — which would prove the 
innocence of his only child, the heir to the property and the 
name. 

There was a struggle, and a long one, in the proud heart (f 
Mr. Austin before he could consent to this act of justice. 
Mary had pointed out the propriety of it early in. the morning, 
and it was not until late in the evenine, after having remained 
in silence and with his eyes closed for the whole day, that 
Austin made a sign to his wiie to bend down to him, and de- 
sired her in a half -whisper to send for a magistrate. His request 
was immediately attended to ; and in an hour the summons 
was answered by one with whom Austin had been on good 
terms. Auatin made his deposition in few words, and wa» 
supported bv Mary while he signed the paper. It was done ; 
and when sne would have removed the nm from his fingers^ 
she found that it was still held fast, and that his head had fallen 
back ; the conflict between his pride and this act of duty had 
been too overpowering for him in his weak condition, and 
Mr. Austin was dead ^before the ink of his signature had time 
to dry. I 
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The gentleman who had been summoned in his capacity- <kf 
magistrate, thought it advisable to remove from the scene of 
dis&ess without attemptingto communicate with Mrs. Austin 
in her present distress. He had been in conversation witii 
O'Donauue and M'Shane at the time that he was summoned| 
and Mr. Austin's illness and the various reports abroad haa 
been there canvassed. O'Donahue and M'Shane had reserved 
the secret ; but when their friend was sent for, antici^ting 
some such result would take place, they requested bun to 
return to them from the Hall ; he did so, and acquainted them 
with what had passed. 

" There's no time to lose, then," said M'Shane ; " I will, if 
you please, take a copy of this deposition." 

O'Donahue entered into a bnef narrative of the circum- 
stances and the behaviour of our hero ; and, as soon as the 
copy of the deposition had been attested by the magistrate, 
he and M'Shane ordered horses, and set off for London. They 
knocked up Mr. Trevor at his private house in the middle of 
the night, and put the document into his hands. 

*' Well, Major M'Shane, I would g:ladly have risen from a 
sick bed to have had this paper put into my hands : we must 
cidl upon the Secretary of State to-morrow, and I have no 
doubt but that the poor lad will be speedily released, take 
possession of his property, and be an honour to the county." 

" An honpur to old England," replied M'Shane ; " but I 
shall now wish you good night." 

M'Shane, before he went to bed, immediately wrote a letter 
to Mrs. Austin, acquainting her with what he had done, and 
the intentions of Mr. Trevor, sendiog it by express ; he simply 
stated the facts, without any comments. 

But we must now return to Portsmouth. The advertisement 
of Mr. Small did not escape the keen eye of the police-constaUe 
who had arrested our hero — as the reiEuier must recollect the 
arrest was made so quietly that no one was aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and as the reward of £100 would be a very hand- 
some additipn to the £200 which he had already receiyed— the 
man immediately set off for Portsmouth on the outside of the 
coach, and went to Mr. Small, where he foimd him in the 
counting-house with Mr. Sleek. He soon introduced himself^ 
and his business with them; and such was Mr. Small's im- 
patience that he immediately signed a cheque for the amount, 
and handed it to the police-officer, who then bluntly told him 
that our hero had been tried for murder, and sentenced to 
transportation, his real name being B^ishbrook, and not 
O'Donahue. 

This was a heavy blow to Mr. Small : having obtained nil 
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the particulars from the police-constable, he dismissed him, 
and was for some time in consultation with Mr. Sleek ; and as 
it would be impossible long to withhold the facts, it was 
thought advisable that Mrs. rhiliips and Emma should become 
acquainted with them immediately, the more so as Emma had 
acknowledged that there was a mystery about our hero, a por- 
tion of which she was acquainted with. 

Mrs. Phillips was the £rst party to whom the intelligence 
was commumcated, and she was greatly distressed. It was 
some time before she could decide upon whether Emma, in her 
weak state, should be made acquamted with the melancholy 
tidings, but as she had suffered so much from suspense, it was 
at last considered advisable that the communication should be 
made. It was done as cautiously as possible ; Emma was not 
so shocked as they supposed she would have been at the intel- 
ligence. 

"I have been prepared for this, or something like this," 
replied she, weepmg in her mother's arms, "but I cannot 
believe that he has oone the deed ; he told me that he did not, 
when he was a child; he has asserted it since. Mother, I 
must — ^I will go and see him." 

" See him, my child ! he is confined in gaol." 

"Do not refuse me, mother, you know not what I feel — you 
know not — I never knew myself till now how much I loved 
him. See him I must, and will. Dearest mother, if you value 
my life, if you would not drive reason from its seat, do not 
refuse me." 

Mrs. Phillips found that it was in vain to argue, and con- 
sulted with Mr. Small, who at lensth (after having in vain 
remonstrated with Emma) decided l£at her request should be 
granted, and that very day he accompanied his niece, travelling 
all night, until they arrived at Exeter. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Austin had remained in a state of 
great distress ; her husband lay dead ; she believed that he had 
confessed his guilt, but to what extent she did not know, for 
neither she nor Mary had heard what passed between him and 
the magistrate. She had no ^le but Mary to confide in or to 
console, no one to advise with ot to consult. She thought of 
sending for the magistrate, but it would appear indecorous, and 
she was all anxiety and doubt. The letter from M'Shsme, 
which arrived the next afternoon, relieved her at once ; she felt 
that her boy was safe. ccn j 

"Mary, dear, read this; he is safe," exclaimed she. God 
of heaven, accept a mothers grateful tears." 

"Cannot you spare me, madam? " replied Mary, returning 
the letter. 
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" Spaze Toa. Oh, ves ! quick, Mary, lose not A moment, go 
to him, ana take this letter with you. My dear, dear child. 

Maxy did not wait a second command ; she sent for post-hones^ 
jmd in half an hour was on her way to Exeter; traveUingr with 
-aa much speed as Emma and her uncle, she arriyed ther(n>at a 
lew hours after them. 

Our hero had been anxiously awaiting for Mary's daily com* 
munication; the post time had passed, and it had not arriyed. 
Paie and ha^sgard from long coimnement and distress of mind, 
he was pacing up and down, when the bolts were turned, and 
£mma> supported by her uncle, entered the cell. At the sieht 
of her, our bero uttered a cry, and staggered against the waU; 
he appeared to have lost his usual self-control. " Oh," smd he, 
" this might have been spared me ; I have not deserved this 
punishment. EmmfL hear me. As I hope for future happi- 
ness I am innocent; I am — 1 am, indeed " and he fell sense- 
less on the pavement. 

Mr. Small raised him up and put him on the bed ; after a 
time he revived, and remained where he had been kid, sobbing 
<X)nvulsively. 

As soon as he became more composed, Emma, who had been 
sitting by him, the tears coursing each other down her pale 
cheeks, addressed him in a calm voice. 

*' I feel— I am sure that you are innocent, or I should not 
have been here." 

"Bless you for that, Emma, bless you; those few words of 
vours have given me more consolation than you can imagine. 
Is it nothing to be treated as a felon, to be disgraced, to be 
banished to a distant country, and that at the very time that I 
was full of happiness, prosperous, and anticipating ?— but I 
cannot dwell upon that. Is it not hard to bear, Emma P and 
what could support me, but the consciousness of my own inno- 
cence, and the assurance that she whom I love so^ and whom I 
now lose for ever, stiU believes me so? Yes. it is a balm ; a 
consolation ; and I will now submit to the will of Heaven." 

Emma burst into tears, leaning her fsoe on our hero's 
shoulders. After a time she replied, "and am I not to be 
nitied P Is it nothing to love tonderlv, devotedly, madly— to 
lave given my heart, my whole thoujnts, my existence to one 
object— why should I conceal it now r— to have been dwelling 
upon visions of futuritv so pleasing, so delightful, all passing 
away as a dream, and leaving a sad reality like this P Make 
me one promise; you will not refuse Emma— who knelt by 
your side when you first met her, she who is kneeling before 
you now P " 

" I dare not, Emma, for my heart tells me that yon would 
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l^rapose a step which must not be you must Icare me now, 

ana for ever. 

"For ever ! for ever ! " cried Emma, springing on her feet. 
*' No ! no ! — ^uncle, he sap I am to leave nim for ever P Who 
is that ?" continued the frantic girl. " Mary ! yes 'tis! Mary, 
he says I must leave him for ever ! " (It was Mary who had 
just come into the cell.) " Must I, Mary ? " 

"No— no!" rephed Mary, "not [so! he is saved, and his 
innocence is established ; he is yours for ever ! " 

We shall not attempt to describe the scene we could not do 
justice to. We must allow the day to pass away ; during 
which Emma and our hero, M'Shane and Mary, were sitting 
together ; tears of misery wiped away— tears of joy still flowing 
and glistening with the radiance of mtermingled smiles. 

The next morning M'Shane and O'Donahue arrived, the 
Secretary of State had given immediate orders for our hero's 
release, and they had brought the document with them. 

The following day they were all en route, Emma and her 
uncle to Portsmouth, where they anxiously awaited the arrival 
of our hero as soon as he had performed his duty to his parents. 

We must allow the reader to suppose the joy of Mrs. Austin 
in once more holding her child in her embrace, and the smiles 
and happiness of Mary at his triumphant acquittal ; the 
wondeni^ of the domestics, the scandal and rumour of the 
neighbourhood. Three davs sufficed to make all known, and by 
that time Joey was looked upon as the hero of a novel. On 
the fourth day he accompamed the remains of his father as 
chief mourner. The funeral was quiet without being mean ; 
there was no attendance, no carnages of the neighbouring 

§ entry followed. Our hero was quite alone and unsupported ; 
ut when the ceremony was over, the want of respect shown 
to the memory of his father was more than atoned!^ for by the 
kindness and consideration shown towards the son, who was 
warmly, yet delicately, welcomed as the future proprietor of 
the Hall. 

Three months passed away, and there was a great crowd 
before the house of Mr. Small, navy-agent at Portsmouth. 
There was a large company assembled, the O'Donahues, the 
M'Slianes, the Spikemans, and many others. Mrs. Austin was 
there, looking ten years younger : and Mary was attending her 
at the toilet, both of them half smiles, half tears, for it was the 
morning of our hero's wedding-day. Mr. Small strutted about 
in white smalls, and Mr. Sleek spluttered over everybody. 
The procession went to the church, and soon after the cere- 
mony, one couple of the party set off for the Hall; where the 
others went is of no consequence. 
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We have now wound up the history of little Joey Roshbrook, 
the poacher. We have only to add, that the character of our 
hero was not the worse as he grew older, and was the father of 
a family. The Hall was celebrated for hospitality, for the 
amiability of its possessors, and the art which they possessed 
of making other people happy. Mary remained with them 
more as a confident than as a selrant ; indeed, she had so much 
money, that she received several offers of marriage, which she 
invanably refused, observing, with the true humbleness of a 
contrite neart, that she was undeserving of any honesty good 
man. Everybody else, even those who knew her history, 
thought otherwise ; but Mary continued firm in her resolution. 
As for all the rest of the personages introduced into these 

Sages, they passed through life with an average portion of 
appiness, which is all that can be expected. 
In conclusion, we have only one remark to make. In this 
story we have shown how a voung lad, who commenced his 
career with poaching, ultimately became a gentleman of £7,000 
a year: but we must remind our youthful readers, that it does 
not follow that every one who commences with poaching is to 
have the same good fortune. We advise them, therefore, not 
to attempt it, as thev may find that instead of £7,000 a year, 
they may stand a chance of going to where our hero very 
narrowly escaped from being sent ; that is, to a certain portion 
of her Majesty's dominions beyond the seas, latterly termed 
Australia, but more generally known by the appellaliDn of 
Botany Bay. 
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Okb evexung I was sitting alone in the salle a manger of 
the Courofme d*Or, at Botdogne, when Colonel Gr- — , an old 
acquaintance, came in. After the first greeting, he took a 
chair, and was soon as hnsily occupied as I was with a cigar, 
which was occasionally remored m>m our lips, as we asked ana 
replied to questions as to what had he^i our pursuits subse- 
quent to our last rencontre. After about half an hour's dut- 
chatjbe observed, as he lighted a fresh cigar, — 

*' When I was last in this room, I was in company with a 
very strange personage.*' 

" Male or lemale P inquired I. 
, *' Female," replied Colonel (>— — . ''Altogether it's a story 
worth telling, and, as it will pass away the time, I will relate 
it to you— unless jou wish to retire." 

As I satisfied him that I was not anxious to go to bed, and 
very azoious to hear his story, he narrated it, as near as I can 
recollect, in the foliowi|ig words : — 

" I had taken my ^ape in the dili^nce from Paris, and when 
I aniyed at Notre name dee Fictonres it was all ready for a 
start ; the luggage, piled up as high as an English haystack, 
lukd been covered over and buckled down, and the conOucieur 
was calHng out for the passengers. I took my last hasty whiff 
of my cigar, and unwUhngly threw away more than half of a 
really ^^ood Havannah: tor I perceived that in the intSieur, 
for which I had booked myself, there was one female already 
seated : and women and cigars are such ^reat luxuries in their 
respective ways, that they are not to be indulged in at one and 
the same time—the world would be too happy, and happiness, 
we are told, is not for us here below. Not that I agree with 
that moral, although it comes from very high authority : there 
is a great deal of happiness in this worl(L ii you knew how to 
. extract it, — or^ rather. I should say, of pleasure : there is a 
pleasure m domg good ; there is a pleasure, unfortunately, in 
doing wrong ; there is a pleasure in looking forward, ay, and 
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iu looking backward also^ there is pleasure in lorinff and 
being loved, in eating, in dnnking, and, though last, not least, 
in smoking. I do not mean to say that there are not the diaw" 
backs of pain, regret, and even remorse ; but there is a sort of 
pleasure even in them : it is pleasant to repent, because you 
Know that you are doing vour duty ; and if there is no great 
pleasure in pain, it precedes an excess when it has left you« I 
say again that, it you know how to extract it, there is a great 
deal of pleasure and of happiness in this world, especuuly if 
you have, as I have, a very oad memoir. 

" 'Allans, messieurs /* said the conmdeur; and when I got 
in I found mvself the sixth person, and opposite to the lao^ : 
for all tiie other passengers were of mv own sex. Having fixed 
our hats up to the roof, wrigffled ana twisted a little so as to 
get rid of coat-tails, &c., all of which was effected previous to 
our haying cleared Bate Notre Datne des Ficiaires, we began to 
scrutinize each other. Our female companion's veil was down 
and doubled, so that I could not well make her out ; my other 
four companions were young men— all Erenehmen, — apparency 
good-tempered, and inclined to be agreeable. A few seconas 
were sumcient for my recoimoitre of the gentlemen, and then 
my eyes were naturally turned towards the lady. She was 
muffled up in a winter cloak, so that her figure was not to be 
made out ; and the veil still fell down before her face, so that 
only one cheek and a portion of her chin could be dedplMred : 
that fra^ent of her physiognomy was very pretty, and I 
watched m silence for the removal of the veiL 

" I have omitted to state that^ before I got into the diligence, 
I saw her take a very tender adieu of a very handsome woman; 
but, as her back was turned to me at the time, I did not see 
her face. She had now fallen^ back in her seat, and seemed 
disposed to commune with her own thoughts: that did not 
suit my views, which were to have a view of her face. Beal 

goliteness would have induced me to have left her to hersdf, 
ut pretended politeness was resorted to that I might gratify 
my curiosity ;^ so I inquired if she wished the window up. Hie 
answer was m the negative, and in a very sweet voice; and 
then there was a pause, of course— so I tried again. 

" 'You are melanchobr at parting with your handsome sister,' 
observed L leaning forward with as much appearance of 
interest as I could put into my beautiful phiz. 

" ' How could you have presumed that she was my sister ?' 
replied she. ^* 

^"Erom the strong family likeness,' rejoined I, 'I felt 
certain of it.' 

" 'But she is only my 8ister»ia-law, sir— my brother's wife' 
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** 'Then, I presume, he chose a wife as like his sister as he 
could find : nothing more natural — I should have done the 
same.' 

" ' Sir, you are very polite,' repjied the lady, who lowered 
down the window, adding, ' I like fresh air.' 

" * Perhaps you will find yourself less incommoded if you 
take off ypnr veil ?* 

- " * I will not ascribe that proposition to curiosity on your 
part, sir,' replied the lady, *as you have already seen my 
face.' 

" * You cannot, then, be surprised at my wishing to see it 
once more.' 

" * You are very polite, su*.' 

" Although her voice was soft, there was a certain quickness 
and decision in her manner and language, which were very 
remarkable. The other passengers now- addressed her. and the 
conversation became general. The veiled lady took her share 
in it, and showed a great deal of smartness and repartee. In 
an hour more we were all very intimate. As we chang[ed 
horses, I took down my hat to put into it my cigar-case, which 
I had left in m^ pocket upon which the hidv observea, ' You 
smoke, I perceive ; and. so, I dare say, do all the rest of the 
gentlemen. — Now, do not mind me ; 1 am fond of the smell of 
tobacco — ^I am used to it.' 

** We hesitated. 

" * Nay, more, I smoke myself and will take a cigar with 
you.' 

"This was decisive. I 9irered my cigar-case — another 
gentleman struck a %ht. Lifting up her veil so as to show a 
very pretty mouth, with teeth as white as snow, she put the 
ei^r in her mouth, and set us the example. In a minute both 
windows were down, and every one had a cigar in his mouth. 

" ' Where did jrou learn to smoke, madam P' was a question 
put to the incognita by the passenger who sat next to her. 

"'Where?— In the camp — Africa — everywhere. I did 
belong to the army— that is, my husband was the captain of 
the 47th. He was killed, poor man 1 in the last successful 
expedition to CJonstantiiie :—c*eiait un brave komme.' 

" * Indeed I Were you at Constantine ? ' 

"*Yes, I was; I followed the army during the whole 
campaign.' 

"The diligence stopped for supper or dinner, whichever it 
might iSe considered, and the conmcteur threw open the doors. 
'Now.' thought I, * we shall see her face ;' and so, I believe, 
thought the other passengers: but we were mistaken; the 
lady went up-stairs and had a basin of soup taken to her. 

T 2 
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When ail was ready we found Ler in the diligence, with her 
veil down as before. 

" This was very provoking, for she was so lively and witty 
in conversation, and the features of her face whicn had been 
disclosed were so perfect, that I was really quite on a fret that 
she would leave me without satisfying my curiosity: — ^thev 
talk of woman's curiosity: but we men have as muoh, after all. 
It became dark :— the lady evidently avoided further conversa- 
tion, and we all composed ourselves as well as we could. It 
may be as well to state in few words, that the next morning 
she was as cautious and reserved as ever. The diligence 
arrived at this hotel — ^the passengers separated — and I found 
that the lady and I were the only two who took up our 
quarters there. At all events, the Erenchmen who travelled 
with us went awav just as wise as they came. 

" * You remain here P' inquired I, as soon as we had got out 
of the diligence. 

"'Yes,' replied she. * And you ' 

" ' I remain here, certainly ; but I hope you do not intend to 
remain jdways veiled. It is too cruel of you.' 

" ' I must go to my room now, and make myself a little more 
comfortable ; after that. Mons. TAnglais, I will speak to you. 
You are going over in the packet, I presume P ' 

" * I am, by to-morrow's packet.' 

" * I shall put myself under your protection, for I am also 
going to London.' 

" T[ shall be most delighted.' 

" * Au revoir.' 

^* About an hour afterwards a message was brought to me by 
the gafvon, that the lady would be happy to receive me i& 
No. 19. I ascended to the second floor, knocked, and was 
told to come in. 

" She was now without a veil : and what do you think was 
her reason for the concealment of her person P " 

" By the beard of Mokhanna, how can I tell P " 

'* Well, then, she had two of the most beautiful eyes in the 
world ; her eyebrows were finely arched ; her forehead was 
splendid ; her mouth was tempting, — ^m short, she was as 
pretty as you could wish a woman to be, only she had broken 
%er nose, — a thousand pities, for it must once nave been a very 
handsome one. Well, to continue, I made my bow. 

"'You perceive now, sir,' said she, 'why I wore my veil 
down.* 

" * No, indeed,* replied I. 

"'You are very polite, or very blind,' rejoined she: 'the 
latter I believe not to be the fact. I did not choose to aabmit 
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to the impeitinence of my own ooimtrymen in the diligence ; 
they would have asked me a hundred questions upon my acci- 
dent. But you are an Englishman, and have respect for a 
female who has heen unfortunate.' 

" ' I trust I deserve your good opinion, madam ; and if I can 
be in any way usefal to you ' 

*'^ You can. I shall be a stranger in England. I know that 
in Xiondon there is a great man, one Monsieur Lis-tong, who 
is very derer.' 

. *^ ' V ery true, madam. If your nose, instead of having been 
slightly injured as it is, had been left behind you in AMca» 
Mr. liiston would have found you another.' 

'^ ' If he will only repair the old one. I ask no more. You give 
me hopes. But the bones are crushed completely, as you must 



see.' 



" * That is of no consequence. Mr. loston has put a new 
eye in, to my knowledge. The party was short-sifphted, and 
saw better with the one put in by Mr. Listen than with the one 
which had been left him? 

*• ' Est'il jMssible ? Mais, quel homme extraordinaire / Per- 
haps you will do me the favour to sit with me, monsieur ; and, 
if 1 mistake not, you have a request to make of me — n'est ce 

" ' I feel such interest about you, madam, that I acknow- 
ledge, if it would not be too pamful to you, I should like to 
ask a Question.' 

" ' Which is, How did I break my nose P Qf course you want 
to know. And as it is the only return I can make for past or 
future obligations to you, you shall most certainly be gratified. 
1 will not detain you now. I shall expect you to supper. 
Adieu, monsieur.' 

*'I did not, of course, fail in my appointment : and after 
supper she commenced :- 

The question to be answered/ said she, 'is. How did you 
break your noseP — is it not? Well, then, at least, I snail 
answer it after my own fashion. So, to beffin at the beginning, 
I am now exactly twenty-two years old. My father was 
tambour-majeur in the Garde Imp^riale. I was bom in the 
camp — ^brought up in the camp — ^and, finally, I was married in 
the camp, to a lieutenant of infantry at the nme. So that, you 
observe, I am altogether mlitaire. As a child, I was wakened 
up with the drum and fife, and went to sleep with the bugles ; as 
a girl, I became quite conversant with every military manceuvre ; 
and now that I am a woman grown, I believe that I am more 
fit for the bcUm than one-balf of those marshals who have 
gained it. 1 have studied little else but tactics, and have, as 
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my poor husband said, qmte a genius for them ; but of that 
hereafter. I was marriea at sixteen, and have ever since fol- 
lowed my husband. I followed him at last to his grave. ' He 
quitted my bed for the bed of honour, where he sleeps in 
peace. We'll drink to his memory.' 

" We emptied our glasses, when she continued : — 

" 'My husband's regiment was not ordered to AMca until 
aftier the first disastrous attempt upon Constantine. It fell to 
our lot to assist in retrieying the honour of our army in the 
more successful expedition which took place, as you^ of course, 
aie aware, about tluree months ago. I will not detam you with 
our embarkation or voyage. We landed from a steamer at 
BoniL and soon afterwards my husband's company were or- 
dered to escort a convoy of provisions to the army which were 
ceUecting at Mzez Anunar. Well, we arrived sjEtfely at ouv 
rarious camps ol Dr^an, Nech Meya^ and Amman Beraa. We 
made a Httle detour to visit Ghelma. I had curiosity to see it, 
as formerly it was an important city. I must say, that a more 
tenable position I never beheld. But I tire you with tiiese 
details.' 

" * On the contrary, I am delighted.' 

" ' You are very eood. I ought to have said something about 
the travellinflT in these wild countries, which is anythu^ but 
pleasant. Tne soil is a species of clay, hard as a flint when 
the weather is dry, but running into a slipi>ery paste as soon 
as moistened. It is, therefore, very fatiguing, espedally in 
wet weather, when the soldiers slip about, in a very laughable 
manner to look at, but very distressing to themselves. I 
travelled either on horseback or in one of the waggons, as it 
happened. I was too well known, and, I hope I mav add, too 
well liked, not to be as well provided for as possiole. It is 
remarkable how soon a ^Frenchman will make hunself comfort- 
able, wherever he may chance to be. The camp of Mzes 
Ammar was as busy and as lively as if it was pitched in the 
heart of Erance. The followers had built up little cabins out 
of the branches of trees, with their leaves on, interwoven 
together, all in straight lines, forming streets, very commodious, 
and perfectly impervious to the withering sun. There were 
restaurants, cqfes, debis de via et d'eau-de-vie, sausage-sellersk 
butchers, grocers — in fact, there was every trade almost, ana 
everythinor you required : not very cheap certainly, but you 
must recollect, that this little town had sprung up, as it by 
magic, in the heart of the desert. 

'It was in the month of September that Damremont 
ordered a reeonnoissattce in the dim^ion of Ckmstantine. and 
a battalion of my husband's regiment, the 47th^ was ordered 
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to form a part of it. I have said notbing about my husband. 
He was a good little man, and a brave officer, full of honour, 
but very obstinate. He never would take advice, and it was 
nothingbut " Tais-ioi, Coralie" all dav long— but no one is in- 
fect. He wished me to remain in the camp, but I made it a 
rule never to be left behind. We set o£^ and I rode in one of 
the little carriages called eaeoleis which had been provided for 
the wounded. It was terrible travelling. I was jolted to atoms, 
in the ascent of the steep mountain Guled the Bass-el-akba ; 
but we gained the summit without a shot being fired. When 
we arrived there, and looked down beneath us, the sight was 
very picturesque. There were about four or five thousand of 
the Arab cavalry awaiting our descent ; their white boumous, 
as they term the long dresses in which they enfold themselves, 
waving in the wind as they jgalloped at speed in every direc- 
tion ; while the glitter of their steel arms nashed like lightning 
upon your eyes. We closed our ranks and descended ; the 
Arabs, in parties of forty or fifty, charffing upon our flanks 
every minute, not coming to close conflict, but stopping at 
pistol-shot distance, discharging their guns, and then wneeling 
ofp again to a distance — ^mere child's plaj^ sir ; nevertheless, 
there were some of our- men wounded, and the little waggon, 
upon which I was riding, was ordered up in the advance to 
take them in. Unfortunately, to keen clear of the troops, the 
driver kept too much on one side of the narrow defile through 
whidi we passed ; the consequence was, that the waggon upset, 
and I was thrown out a considerable distance down the 
precipice ' 

"* And broke your nose^* interrupted I. 

" ' No, indeed, sir, I did not. I escaped with only a few 
oontusions about the region of the hip, which certainly lamed 
me for some time, andf made the jolting more disagreeable 
than ever. Well, the reconnoissance succeeded. Damremont 
was, however, wrong altogether. I told him so when I met 
him ; but he was an obstinate old fool^ and his answer was not 
as polite as it might have beeiLOonsidering that at that time 
I was a very pretty woman. We returned to the camp at 
Mzez Ammar : a fe^ days afterwards we were attacked by the 
Arabs, who snowed great spirit and determination in their 
desultory mode of warfare, which, however, can make no 
impression on such troops as the French. The attack was 
continued for three days^ when they decamped as suddenly as 
they had come. But this cannot be very interesting to you, 
numsieur.' 

'"On the contrary, do not, I beg, leave out a single remark 
or incident.' 
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" 'You are very good. I presame you know bow we 
taires like to fight our battles oyer again. Well, sir, we 
remained in camp until the arrival of the Due de Nemours— 
a bsmdaome, fair lad, who smiled upon me Tenr graciously. 
On the ist of October we set off on our expecution to Can* 
stantine ; that is to say, the advanced guard did, of which mr 
husband's company formed a portion. The weather, whicn 
had been very fine, now changed, and it rained hard all the 
day. The whole road was one mass of mud, and there was no 
end to delays and accidents. However, the weather became 
fine again, and on the 5th we arrived within two leagues of 
Oonstantine, when the Arabs attacked us, and I was very 
nearly taken prisoner.' 

"' Indeed P 

" ' Yes ; my husband, who, as I before observed to vou, was 
very obstinate, would have me ride on a caisson in the rear; 
whereas I wished to be in the advance, where my advice 
mieht have been useful. The charge of the Arabs was v( 
sudden; the three men who were with the caisson were sabr 
and I was in the arms of a chieftain, who was wheeling roni 
his horse to make off with me when a ball took him in the 
neck, and he fell with me. I disengaged myself, seized the 
horse by the bridle, and prevented its escape ; and I also took 
possession of the Arab's pistols and dmeter.' 

"•Indeed!' 

"'My husband sold the horse the next day to one of our 
generals, who forgot to pay for it after my husband was killed. 
As for the cimeter and pistols, they were stolen from me that 
night : but what can you expect Pr-our array is brave, but a 
little demoralized. The next dav we arrived before Oon- 
stantine, and we had to defile before the enemy's guns. At 
one portion of the road, men and horses were tumbled over by 
their fire ; the caisson that I was riding upon was upset by a 
ball, and thrown down the ravine, dragging the horses after it 
I lay among the horses' legs— they kicking furiously ; it was 
a miracle that my life was preserved : as it was ' 

" * You broke your nose.*^ interrupted I. 

" * No, sir, indeed I did not. I only received a kick on the 
arm, which obliged me to carry it in a sling for some days. 
The weather became very bad ; we had few tents, and they 
were not able to resist the storms of rain and wind. We 
wrapped ourselves up how we could, and sat in deep pools of 
waten and the Arabs attacked us before we could open the 
fire or our batteries ; we were in such a pickle that, had the 
bad weather lasted, we must have retreatea ; and hanpy would 
those.have been who could have once ^more found themselveB 
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safe in tlie camp of Mzez Ammar. I don't think that I ever 
suffered so much as I did at that time— the weather had even 
oyerGome the natursd gallantry of our nation ; and so far from 
receiving any attention, the general remark to me was, ' What 
the devil do pou do here?' This to be said to a pretty 
woman I 

" ' It was not till the 10th that we could manage to open the 
fire of our batteries. It was mud, mud, and mud agam ; the 
men and horses Were covered with mua up to their necks — 
the feathers of the staff were covered with mud-— every ball 
which was fired by the enemy sent up showers of mud ; even 
the face of the Due de Nemours was disfigured with it. I 
must say that our batteries were well situated, all except the 
great mortar battery. This I pointed out to Damremont 
when he passed me, and he was very savage. Great men 
don't like to be told of their faults : however, he lost his life 
three days afterwards from not taking my advice. He was 
going down the hill with Rhullieres when I said to him> 
'' Mon 66n^ral, you expose yourself too much : that which is 
duty in a subaltern is a fault in a general." He very politely 
tola me to go to where he may chance to be himself now ; for 
a cannon-ball struck him a few seconds afterwards, and he waa 
killed on the spot. Greneral Ferregaux was severely wounded 
almost at the same time. Eor four days the fighting was awful ; 
battery answered to battery night and day : while from every 
quarter of the compass we were exposed to the fierce attacks 
of the Arab cavalry. The commander of our army sent a flag 
of truce to their town, commanding them to surrender : and, 
what do you think was the reply? — "If you want powder^ 
we'll supply you ; if you are without bread, we will send it 
to you : out as long as there is one good Mussulman left alive^ 
you do not enter the town." — Was not that grand ? The verv 
reply, when made known to the troops, filled them witn 
admiration of their enemy, and they swore by their coburs that 
if ever they overpowered them they would give them no 
quarter. 

" * In two days. General Valine, to whom the command feU 
upon the death of Damremont, considered the breach suffi-^ 
ciently wide for the assault, and we every hour expected that 
the order would be given. It came at last. My poor husband 
was in the second column which mounted. Strange to say, 
he was very melancholy on that morning, aud appeared to have 
a presentiment of what was to take place. " Coralie," said he 
to me, as he was scraping the mud off his trousers with his 
pocket-knife, " if I falh you will do well. I leave you as a 
legacy to General VaUee— he will appreciate you. Do not 
forget to let him know my testamentary dispositions." 
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" ' I promised I would not. The drums beat. He kissed 
me on both cheeks. "Go, my Philippe," said 1; "go to 
glory." He did ; for a mine was sprung, and he with many 
others was blown to atoms. I had watched the advanoe of the 
column, and was able to distinguish the form of my dear 
Philippe when the explosion with the vast column of smoke 
took place. When it cleared away, I could see the wounded 
in every direction hastening back ; out my husband was not 
amoDg them. In the mean time the other columns entered 
the bi)sach — ^the firiufi: was awful, and the carnage dreadfiiL 
It was more than an nour after the assault commenced before 
the French tricolor waved upon the minarets of Constantine. 

" ' It was not until the next day that I could make up my 
mind to search for my husband's body ; but it was my duty. 
I climbed up the breach, strewed with the corpses of our 
brave soldiers, intermingled with those of the Arabs ; but I 
could not fbudf my husband. At last a head which had been 
blown off attracted my attention. I examined it — ^it was my 
Philippe's, blackened and burnt, and terribly disfigured : but 
who can disguise the fragment of a husband from the keen 
eyes of the wife of his bosom P I leaned over it. "My poor 
Philippe!" exclaimed I: and the tears were bedewing my 
cheeks when I perceived the Due de Nemours close to m^ 
with all liis stiuff attending him. " What have we here ? " 
said he, with surprise, to those about him. "A wife, lookhig 
for her husband's body, mon prince," replied I. " I cannot 
find it; but here is his nead." He said something very com- 
plimentary and kind, and then walked on. I continued my 
search without success, and determined to takeupmyquaiters 
in the town. As I clambered along, I gained a ])attered wall : 
and, putting my foot on it, it ^ve way with me, and I fell 
down several feet. Stunned with the olow, I remained for 
some time insensible ; when I came to, I found * 

" ' That you had broken your nose.' 

" '^0, indeed ; I had sprained my ancle and hurt the cap <tf 
my knee, but my nose was quite perfect. You must have a 
little patience yet. 

" 'What fragments of my husband were found, were buried 
in a large crave, which held the bodies and the mutikted 
portions of the killed : and having obtained possession of an 
apartment in Ck>nstantine, I remained there several days^ 
lamenting his fate. At last, it occurred to me that his testa* 
mentarv dispositions should be attended to^ and I wrote to 
General YaUee, informing him of the last wishes of my hns- 
band. His reply was very short \ it was, that he was exces- 
sive^ flattered, but press of busmess would not permit him 
to administer to the will. It was not polite. 
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" '[On the SGtli I quitted Gonatantiiie with a convoy of 
wounded men. The dysentery and the cholera made feanul 
fayages, and I very soon had ^kcamon all to myself. The rain 
a^^ain came on in torrents, and it was a dreadful funeral proces- 
sion. Every minute wretches^ jolted to death, were thrown 
down into pits by the road-side, and the cries of those who 
survived were dreadful. Many died of cold and hunger ; and 
after three davs we arrived at the camp of Mzez Ammar, 
with the loss of more than one-half of our sufferers. 

" ' I took possession of one of the huts built of the boughs of 
the trees which I formerly described, and had leisure to think 
over my future plans and prospects. I was young and pretty, 
and hone did not desert me. I had recovered my baggage, 
which 1 had left at the camp, and was now able to att^d to 
my toilet. The young officers who were in the camp paid me 

Seat attention, and were constantly passing and repassing to 
ve a peep at the handsome widow, as they were pleased to 
call me : and now comes the history of my misfortune. 

" ' The cabin built of boughs which I occuj^ied was double ; 
one portion was fenced off from the other with a wattling of 
branches, which ran up about seven feet, but not so high as the 
roof. In one apartment I was located, the other was occupied 
by a young officer who paid me attention, but who was not to 
my liking. I had been walking out in the cool of the evening, 
and had returned, when I heard voices in the other apartment ; 
![^ entered softlv and they did not perceive my approach ; they 
were talking about me, and I must say that the expressions 
were very complimentanr. At last one of the party observed, 
''Well, sne is a splendid woman, and a good soldiers wife. I 
hope to be a genend by-and-by, and she would not disgrace a 
marshal's baton. I think I snail propose to her before we 
hMtve the camp." 

" ' Now, sir, I did not recognoise the speaker by his voice, 
and. flattered by the remark, I was anxious to know who it 
could be who was thus prepossessed m my favour. I thought 
that if I could climb up on the back of the only chair which 
was in my apartment, I should be able to see over the partition 
and satisfy my curiosity. I did so, and without noise ; and I 
was just putting my head over to take a survey of the tenants 
of the other apartment when the chair tilted, and down I came 
on the floor, and on my face. Unfortunately, I hit my nose 
upon the edge of the firyingpan, with which my poor Pmlipi>e 
imd I used to cook our meat : and now, sir, you know how it 
was that I broke my nose.' 

"'What a pity!' observed I. 

"'Yes; a great pity.. I had gone through the whole 
campaign without any serious accident, and But, after all, 
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it was yery natural: the two besetting evils of women are 
Vanity and Curiosit;^, and if you were to ascertain the truths 
yon would find that it is npon these two stumbling-blocks that 
most women are upset and break their noses.' 

"'Very true, madam/ replied I. *I thank you for your 
narratiye. and shall be most happy to be of any use to you. 
But I will detain you from your rest no longer^ so wish you a 
yerv good night/ " 

''^ Well, colonel," said I, as he made a sudden stop, "what 
occurred after that P" 

" I took great care of her until we arrived in London, saw 
her safe to the hotel in Leicester Square, and then took my 
leave. Whether Listen replaced her nose, and she is now 
^»^-ing about Paris, as beautiful as before her accident ; or, 
whether his skill was useless to her, and she is among the 
Soeun de CharitS. or in a convent, I cannot say : I have never 
seen or heard of ner since." 

"Well, I know Liston, and TU not forget to ask him about 
her the very first time that I meet him. Will you have another 
dgarP" 

No, I thank you. I've finished my dgar, my bottle, and 
my story, and so now good night !" 
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CRAIG'S 



UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY; 



BXTNO 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE— 
IHOLUDINO THE TEBHS USED IN LITERATURE, SOIENOE, AKD ART. 



To show the valae of the Work, the general contents are given. 

In Gxolooy, Mincralogy, Covcro- 

LOOY, ICHTHYOLOOY, MAMMOLOOY: 

All the TenB8 employed are carefully 
described. 

In Mbchanics and Commrkcc: 
It contains a complete EncyclopaBdia of 
everything eminently useful to every 
class of society, and in general use. 



In Law: 
All the Terms and Phrases used and 
defined by the highest legal authorities. 

, In Mkdical Scixncb: 

All the Teims used in Great Britain 
and other Countries of Europe. 

In Botany: 
All the Genera in Don's great work, and 
Loudon's EncyclopsNlia, and the Orders 
as given by Lindley in his Vegetable 
Kingdoms. 

In Zoolooy: 
All the Classes, Orders, and Genera, 
as given by Cuvier, Swainson, Gray, 
Blalnville, Lamarck, Agassis, &c 



In QuoTATfONs: 
There are above 30(K) Quotations from 
standard old authors, illustrating obso- 
lete words. 

In DbrivationsA Pkon v notation ; 
All English known words are fUlly ex- 



*' Now that the attainment of really useful knowledge appears to be the aim ot 
every one, a more valuable publication than the above can hardly be Imagined, 
for without a good English Dictionary, many persons will frequently find them- 
selves at fault — and from the introduction or new terms and words in our English 
language, old Dictionaries are of very little value ; a work, therefore, like the 

E resent appears most opportunely. The improvements in this Dictionary may 
e briefly summed up as under: — 



1.— It is the most complete purely Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and the latest 
finished, of any now offered to 
the public. 

2.~It is the only one that gives the 
derivation as well as the pronun- 
ciation complete in one and the 
same work. In the Universal Dic- 
tionary both the etymology and 
the pronunciation are given. 

3.— It gives a vast mass of important 
inrohnation connected with natu- 
ral history and science not to be 
found in any other. 

1 4.— The quotations firom old standard 



authors illustrate all the terms 
which have become obsolete, 
whereby the works of these authors 
may be more fully comprehended. 

5.— 12.<MX) words alone in the third part 
of this work are not comprised in 
Johnson or Walker. 

6. — It has a very great advantage over 
Che American edition of Dr. Web- 
stei*s, in the proper indication ot 
the pronunciation, giving in all 
cases the English mode, and not 
the American, which is wholly at 
variance with that current in Eng- 



Ush society." 

NOTICB.— Although, for the convenience of Subscribers, this Dictionary 

is published in Sizpbnht Parts, the complete Work may always 

be had as under :— 

I CRAIG'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, S Vols. 8vo. cloth lettered - - 

8 Vols., half-ealf or half-russia 



£2 S 

2 10 



" This Dictionary, Just completed, is generally allowed to be the most complete 
mblished; it not only embraies all the advantages of ' Webster's,' but, in addi- 
tion, contains all the terms uSed in literature, saence, and art. Whoever wants a 
really good Dictionary— and who does not ?— should subscribe 
(the PiRST NUMBXA of which will be sent Faxi on receii 

iTAMPe.** . 
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